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CIVIL AND POLITICAL LIBERTY* 


TuaT evangelical romancer, M. 
Merle d’Aubigné, not long since pub- 
lished a discourse having for title, 
Fean Calvin, un des Fondateurs des 
Libertés Modernes, or “John Calvin, 
one of the Founders of Modern Li- 
berty.” The discourse, as the Abbé 
Martin says, is of no importance; but 
the title is significant. It claims for 
the Genevan reformer the merit of be- 
ing one of the founders of liberty in 
modern society. Mr. Bancroft in his 
History of the United States does the 
same. A Lutheran might with equal 
truth claim as much for Luther, a 
Scottish Presbyterian as much for 
John Knox, and an Anglican as much 
for Henry VIII. and the Virgin Queen 
Elizabeth. Nearly all Protestant and 
anti-Catholic writers assume, as an 
indisputable maxim, that liberty was 
born of the Reformation. All your 
Protestant and liberal journals assert 
it, and the ignorant multitude believe 
it. Whoever contradicts it is denounc- 
ed as an ultramontanist, a tool of the 
clergy, or a Jesuit, and, of course, is 
silenced. Protestant nations enjoy, 
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even with many Catholics, the fres- 
tige of being free nations; and all Ca- 
tholic nations are set down as despo- 
tic, and, owing to the influence of 
the church, as deadly hostile to every 
kind of liberty, religious, political, 
civil, and individual. Protestantism 
and liberty, or Catholicity and des- 
potism, is adopted as the formula of 
the convictions of this enlightened age. 

This alleged connection of Protes- 
tantism and liberty, and of Catholicity 
and despotism, the Abbé Martin main- 
tains, is what gives to Protestant mis- 
sions in old Catholic nations the prin- 
cipal part of their success in unmaking 
Catholics. The Protestant missiona- 
ries, seconded by all the liberal jour- 
nals, proclaim their Protestantism as 
the liberator of nations, as that which 
emancipates the people from political 
despotism, and the mind from spiri- 
tual thraldom. The great argument 
used in this country against the church 
is her alleged hostility to liberty, and 
the certainty, if she once gained the 
ascendency here, she would destroy 
our free institutions, and reduce the 
nation to political and spiritual slave- 
ry. Such is the allegation; such the 
argument, 
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Now, every man who knows any 
thing of history knows that the re- 
verse of what is here alleged is true. 
The church has, undoubtedly, always 
opposed lawlessness, and set her face 
against revolutions for either king or 
people; but she has never favored 
slavery or despotism, and has always 
favored that orderly liberty, the only 
true liberty, which consists in the 
reign of law, instead of passion, ca- 
price, or arbitrary will. She has al- 
ways and everywhere insisted that 
the laws should be just and supreme, 
alike for ruler and ruled. She has 
sometimes submitted to despotic au- 
thority, but she has never approved it, 
or recognized it as legitimate; and 
when a courtier monk preached before 
Philip II. of Spain that the king is 
absolute, and may do whatever he 
wills, the Spanish Inquisition arraign- 
ed him for his false doctrine, and com- 
rpelled him to retract it publicly from 
ithe same pulpit from which he had 
ypreached it. 

The fact is, not that liberty was 
\born of er with the Reformation, but 
ithat the Reformation itself was born 
of absolute monarchy, despotism, or 
Cesarism, revived and confirmed at 
the epoch of its birth. Prior to the 
Reformation, which marked the tr 
amph of Cezsarism over feudalism, 
there was, no doubt, much barbarism 
un Christian Europe; but there was 
no absolutism. A reminiscence of 
Greco-Roman imperialism remained, 
indeed, and was cherished by the ci- 
vil lawyers or legists, whose maxim 
was, Quod placuit principi, legis habet 
vigorem ; but absolutism never suc- 
«ceeded in getting itself established. 
“The German emperors, especially the 
Hohenstauffen, Czesarists in princi- 
ple as well as in name, attempted to 
revive the Roman empire, but did 
mot succeed. Power was divided. 
‘There were free cities and communes 
that governed themselves as veritable 
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republics under the guardianship, 
nominal rather than real, of a suze- 
rain. The royal power was limited 
by the great vassals of the crown, and 
the authority of these in turn was li- 
mited by the lesser nobles, by the es- 
tates, and by the laws, and usages 
which had the force of laws. What 
characterizes the middle ages is the 
spirit of liberty. Few men in 
time have better understood the mid- 
dle ages, save as to the action of the 
church, than Sir Walter Scott, who, if 
a romancer, was also something more 
and better. He says in his Anne of 
Geierstein : 


our 


‘* We may remind our readers that, in all 
feudalized countries, (that is to say, in almost 
all Europe during the middle ages,) an ar- 
dent spirit of liberty pervaded the constitu- 
tion; and the only fault that could be found 
was, that the privileges and freedom for 
which the great vassals contended did not 
sufficiently descend to the lower orders of 
society, or extend protection to those most 
likely to need it. The two first ranks in the 
state, the nobles and the clergy, enjoyed 
high and important privileges, and even the 
third estate, or citizens, had this immunity in 
peculiar, that no new duties, customs, or tax- 
es of any kind could be exacted from them 
save by their own consent.” 

The fault Sir Walter mentions was 
not peculiar to the middle ages, and is 
not less in European countries to-day 
than it was then. The representa- 
tives or delegates of the cities and 
communes constituted the third es- 
tate, and sat in the assembly of the 
estates as early as the reign of Philip 
the Fair. If the rural population 
were not represented in the estates, 
they were not forgotten. The church 
had received that population as either 
slaves or serfs. She had succeeded 
in completely abolishing slavery in 
ali continental Europe before the fif- 
teenth century, and had made much 
progress toward putting an end to 
serfage. The enslaved populations 
were emancipated in nearly all Ca- 
tholic Europe before the Reformation, 
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and in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the French courts de- 
cided that “a slave could not breathe 
the air of France.” The maxim of the 
English courts was plagiarized from 
the French judges. There may be a 
question whether the European pea- 
sant has gained much since the mid- 
dle ages; whether his increased wants 
have not more than kept pace with 
his increased means of supply; and 
as for protection, they who most need 
it never find it under any political 7é- 
gime. The most cruel and heartless 
landlords could not have been more 
cruel and heartless than are your 
cotton-mills and mammoth moneyed 
corporations, especially when Mam- 
mon was not exclusively worshipped. 

But be all this as it may, this much 
is certain: that during the feudal ages 
there was, under the influence and 
untiring exertions of the pope and 
the monastic orders, a constant social 
amelioration of society going on, and 
the whole tendency of those marvel- 
lous ages, so little understood, and so 
foully belied, was toward the estab- 
lishment in every nation of a well-or- 
dered liberty, under the safeguard of 
the church, and of Christian or Chris- 
tianized traditions and manners. The 
fifteenth century came, and brought 
with it not only the revival of pagan 
literature, but of pagan politics, which 
gave to the secular order a predomi- 
nance over the spiritual, as we have 
explained in previous articles. The 
unhappy residence of the popes at 
Avignon, that “ Babylonian captivity,” 
as it has been called, and the great 
schism of the west, which followed it, 
in the fourteenth century, had served 
much to diminish the splendor and 
to weaken the political power of the 
papacy. This, coupled with the se- 
cular development of the age, and the 
pagan revival, gave a chance for Cx- 
sarism to raise its head, and for the 
sovereigns to declare themselves ab- 
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solute, and responsible to God alone 
for their exercise of power. The feu- 
dal constitution of Europe was crush- 
ed, and the pagan empire took its 
place. Not only the emperor and the 
mightiest kings, but the pettiest sove- 
reign duke or count became a Czx- 
sar in his own dominions. 

At this moment, just as Czesarism 
was on the point of winning the victory, 
the Reformation broke out, not in be- 
half of the old liberties, but to help abo- 
lish them and secure to Cesar his 
triumph. So far from founding or 
even aiding liberty, it interrupted its 
progress, and gave the movement in 
its favor, which had from the seventh 
century been going on, a false and fa- 
tal direction. ‘The originators of the 
Reformation may have been simply 
heterodox theologians ; but they could 
not sustain themselves without the aid 
of the princes, and that aid could be 
obtained only by ministering to their 
love of power, and submitting to their 
supremacy alike in spirituals and 
temporals. The princes that favored 
the Reformation became each in his 
own principality absolute prince and 
pontifex maximus; The prince pro- 
tects the reformers, and uses his civil 
and military power to crush their ene- 
mies, and to extirpate the old religion 
from his dominions. Dependent on 
him, and sustained only as upheld by 
him, the Reformation was impotent 
to restrain his arbitrary power. The 
reformed religion, like gentilism, of 
which it was in fact only a revival, 
assumed at once the character of a 
national religion; and the reformed 
church was absorbed by the state, and 
became one of its functions, an instru- 
ment of police, which must always be 
the fate of a national religion. 

But the Protestant nations not only 
helped on Czsarism, which was the 
spirit of the age, but they gave up or 
were despoiled of their old liberties, 
which they had long possessed and 
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enjoyed under the benign protection 
of thechurch. England saw her par- 
liament practically annulled, and the 
prince governing, under Henry VIIL., 
his daughter Elizabeth, and the first 
two Stuarts, as a Byzantine Basileus or 
an oriental despot; and it cost her a 
century of insurrections, revolutions, 
and civil wars to recover some por- 
tion of the political and civil freedom 
of which the Reformation had despoil- 
ed her. Even the Abbé Martin seems 
to forget that from 1639 to 1746 
England was in a state as unsettled 
as France has been since 1789. She 
has not even yet recovered all her old 
liberties. She has, indeed, depressed 
the crown to exalt the aristocracy of 
birth or wealth, and is now entering 
upon a fearful struggle between aris- 
tocracy and democracy, most likely 
to end either in reviving the pagan 
republic, or in establishing once more 
the absolute authority of the crown. 

The author very justly maintains 
that Protestantism has not created lib- 
erty, and that it has arrested or falsi- 
fied it. He recalls that, 

**At the breaking out of Protestantism 
slavery had entirely disappeared, and serf- 
age or villenage, the transition state from 
slavery to complete liberty, was gradually 
disappearing, and giving place to free labor 
and domestic servants. The third estate 
was everywhere constituted, and nowhere 
had it more life and vigor than in the neigh- 
borhood of the churches and monasteries. 
This emancipation was the work of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and never had a more signal 
service been rendered to liberty. The basis 
of all liberties, I say not of modern but of 
Christian liberties, was laid. 

‘‘Impartial history testifies that Protes- 
tantism has not accelerated this movement 
in behalf of liberty, but has arrested it. A 
few facts, gathered at random from the im- 
mense nunaber that might be adduced, will 
sufficiently prove this assertion. 

«¢*In Denmark,’ says Berthold, ‘ the pea- 
sant was reduced to serfage as a dog.’ The 
nobility profited by the reform, not only to 
appropriate to themselves the greater part 
of the goods of the church, but also the free 
goods of the peasant. 
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** «The corvées,’ says Allen, the best histori. 
an of Denmark, ‘ were arbitrarily multiplied ; 
the peasants were treated as serfs. It hap- 
pened frequently that the children of the 
preachers and sacristans themselves were 
reduced to serfage. In 1804—mark the late 
date—personal liberty was granted for the 
first time to twenty thousand families of 
serfs. Sweden and Norway fared no better. 
In Mecklenburg, the oppression of the pea- 
sants, who had no one to defend their rights 
since they had lost the effective and vigilant 
protection of the Catholic clergy, followed 
immediately the triumph of the Reformation. 
At the diet of 1607, they were declared sim- 
ple tenants at will—co/ons—who must yield 
up to the landlords, on their demand, even the 
lands which they had possessed from time 
immemorial. Their personal liberty was 
suppressed by the ordinances of 1633, 1648, 
and 1654. They sought to escape from this 
intolerable servitude by flight. The emi- 
gration was large. But the severest pun- 
ishments, the lash, the carcan, even death, 
could not arrest it, nor prevent the depopu- 
lation of the fields. The lot of those mise- 
rable creatures hardly differed from that of 
negro slaves. The only difference was, that 
the masters were prohibited from separating 
families, and selling the members to the high- 
est bidder at public auction ; but they eluded 
it by trading off their serfs as horses and 
cows. Serfage was abolished in Mecklen- 
burg only in 1820. 

‘The introduction of the Reform into 
Pomerania gave birth there to all the hor- 
rors of slavery. The ordinance of 1616 de- 
creed that all peasants are serfs without any 
rights. . The ministers were required 
to denounce the fugitive serf from the pul- 
pit. People are astonished to-day at the 
emigration from Germany, which nearly 
doubles that from Ireland. May not the cause 
be found in that old state of things, which, 
though recently abolished, has left but too 
many traces of its existence? 

**A single fact will enable us to judge 
of the magnitude of the evil in Prussia. 
Under Frederick II., the contemporary and 
friend of Voltaire, who labored so energeti- 
cally to make of his infant kingdom an im- 
mense barrack, the soldiers themselves, the 
support and instrument of his power, when 
discharged, returned to the common lot of 
serfs, after having fought his battles and won 
his victories. ‘They were subjected anew to 
their landlords; and not only they, but also 
their wives, their widows, and their children, 
even though born in a state of freedom. . . 

**Calvinism has not produced so sad re- 
sults of the same kind. Less hierarchical 
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in its nature than Lutheranism, and having 
taken its rise in Geneva, a free state, it has 
preserved something of its original consti- 
tution. Thus it has prevailed generally in 
countries organized under a republican form ; 
in France, even, it aspired to a federation. 
But the liberty it has found, rather than creat- 
ed, it turns into an odious tyranny. It has, 
above all, no respect for individual liberty. 
The system which Calvin established at Ge- 
neva was even surpassed by that of John 
Knox in Scotland. The ecclesiastical domi- 
nation over the faithful, and the inquisition 
into all their doings, were frightful. Every 
detail of private life could be brought before 
the presbyterial forum ; nobody could feel 
himself safe. Espionage and domestic ac- 
cusation were the soul of the system. The 
secrets of the family were scrutinized and in- 
ventoried; and the terrible arm of excom- 
munication struck without relaxation and 
without mercy. Woe to him who fell under 
its blows ; for him there was no social right. 
Will it be believed? The Puritans of Eng- 
land, who, to escape oppression and death, 
free, and masters of a virgin territory, be- 
came only the more rigorous, and their com- 
munities in North America were even more 
exclusive and tyrannical than those of their 
brethren in Europe.” (Pp. 326-330,) 
The author is too lenient toward 
Calvinism. It had, indeed, no par- 
tiality for monarchy, and just as little 
for democracy. What it aimed at 
was an aristocracy of the saints. 
Only those in grace could be free- 
men or exercise any authority in the 
community. The church was com- 
posed of the saints alone; and hence, 
in the colony of Massachusetts, only 
church members could be selectmen, 
or magistrates, or vote in elections. 
Church members had equal rights in- 
deed; but those who were not church 
members had no rights at all, politi- 
cal, civil, or individual, and no social 
standing. ‘The church members them- 
selves covenanted to watch over each 
other, which meant, practically, that 
every member was to act as a spy upon 
every other member; and hence that 
cautiousness in speech, that fear of a 
mouchard in every neighbor, and that 
obsequiousness to public opinion, 
which marks not a few of the descen- 
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dants of the New England Puritans 
even to this day. The rights of man 
in relation to his brother man were un- 
dreamed of, and for individual liberty 
there was no respect whatever. The 
individual was subject to the congre- 
gation, ruled by the pastor and elders 
or deacons, themselves ruled by two 
or three venerable spinsters. Calvin- 
ism sought, in fact, to govern society, 
minus celibacy, as a monastery, by 
converting the evangelical counsels 
into inflexible laws, and without the 
assistance of the grace of vocation. 
We shall never forget the odious ty- 
ranny to which Calvinism subjected 
our own boyhood. Life for us was 
stern, gloomy, hedged round with ter- 
ror. We did not dare listen to the joy- 
ous song of a bird, nor to inhale the 
fragrance of an opening flower. What- 
ever gave pleasure was to be eschew- 
ed, and the most innocent pleasures 
were to be accounted deadly sins. 
We cannot even now, in our old age, 
think of our own Calvinistic child- 
hood, which was by no means excep- 
tional, without a shudder. 

Thus far the author has spoken of 
individual liberty, which is the most 
essential of all, and without which 
civil and political liberty is a vain 
mockery. He asserts and proves, as 
we have seen, that Protestantism has 
not given to individual liberty a new 
development, but has arrested it. Well, 
was it more favorable to political lib- 
erty? We have answered this ques- 
tion already, but we cannot forbear 
citing the author’s own reply: 


** At the epoch of the outbreak of Protes- 
tantism, Christendom was advancing with 
rapid strides toward the practice of the larg- 
est liberty. For centuries the Italian re- 
publics had pushed liberty almost to license. 
They were, no doubt, often disorderly and 
turbulent ; but they were full of sap, over- 
flowing with life and activity, which availed 
for Italy a power and a glory which she 
seeks in vain from a factitious unity. Swit- 
zerland, by the energy of her patriotism 
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and the wisdom of her government, won the 
admiration of the whole world. Flanders 
and the northern provinces of Spain watch- 
ed with, jealous susceptibility over their 
proud and noble independence; England 
had her Magna Charta, the basis of the 
strong constitution which has given her se- 
curity in the midst of modern political and 
social convulsions; the cities and communes 
of France and Germany administered freely 
their own affairs, as small republics under 
the guardianship, often more nominal than, 
real, of some few suzerains. The guilds or 
corporations of the mechanics and trades- 
men enjoyed rights the most extended. 
Power was nowhere despotic, and, though 
not restrained by scientific and uniform 
rules, it encountered everywhere a counter- 
poise to its authority and obstacles to its ar- 
bitrary will. Christian monarchy, that crea- 
tion of the church, unknown in antiquity, ap- 
proached maturity, and there was room to 
hope that it would found liberty without 
opening the door to license, and without 
having recourse to that enormous centrali- 
zation which has only too often become a 
necessity. Catholic theology, always libe- 
ral, in the true sense of the word, inclined 
more to the rights of the people than to the 
rights of the sovereign. It knew not yet 
that right divine of kings as it was under- 
stood under Louis XIV., a diminutive pagan 
Ceesarism, which, as we shall show further 
on, held more strictly than is commonly be- 
lieved from the principles which the Renais- 
sance and Protestantism caused to prevail.” 
(Pp. 330-332.) 


We remark here that the Christian 
monarchy of which the learned abbé 
speaks existed in the doctrines of the 
theologians and in the efforts of the 
church, rather than in the actual or- 
der. There were Christian monarchs 
or sovereigns, like St. Henry of Ger- 
many, St. Ferdinand of Spain, and 
St. Louis of France; but there was 
nowhere, that we have been able 
to discover, a Christian monarchy. 
The feudal monarchy was of barba- 
rian origin, and was a development 
of the chief of the tribe or clan. Side 
by side with this, constantly strug- 
gling with it for the mastership of so- 
ciety, was Greco-Roman imperialism, 
or briefly, Czsarism, favored by the 
whole body of the legists, and always 
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opposed by the church, though not 
always by churchmen become states- 
men and courtiers. This pagan Cz- 
sarism, which concentrates in the 
hands of the prince absolute authori- 
ty in both temporals and spirituals, 
survived the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, and never for a moment ceased 
to struggle to recover the mastership ; 
and it was it that was in question in 
the long struggle between the pope 
and the emperor. Defeated in the 
last of the Hohenstauffen, it revived 
in every petty prince in Christendom. 
It drove the popes from Rome into 
the exile of Avignon, and caused the 
great western schism. Still, the church 
was for a time able to prevent its 
complete success. But in 1453 came 
the taking of Constantinople by the 
Ottoman Turks, the dispersion of the 
Greek scholars through the west ; and 
the revival of pagan politics and lite- 
rature served to reinforce Czsarism, 
to weaken the influence of the church, 
and to give birth to the Protestant Re- 
formation—at bottom nothing more 
nor less than a revival of the pagan 
order, against which the church from 
her birth had struggled. 

The movement of which Protestan- 
tism was one of the results dates from 
a period before Luther, Melancthon, 
and Calvin, from the revival in the 
fifteenth century, and the successful 
struggle of Czesarism against feudal- 
ism and the church. Protestantism 
may have prevented the development 
of a Christian monarchy ; but it was 
itself a child of Cesarism. ‘The move- 
ment against feudalism, and for the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the monarch, as well as for great 
centralized states, preceded the birth 
of Protestantism. Louis XI. in France, 
Maximilian I. in Germany, Henry 
VII. of England, the Cardinal Xime- 
nes in Spain, and the de’ Medici in 
Italy, all labored for the centraliza- 
tion of power, and paved the way for 
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the revival and triumph in their re- 
spective countries of pagan Czesarism. 
The Abbé Martin’s statements are 


correct only in case we count Pro-. 


testantism, under its social and poli- 
tical aspects, as the continuation and 
development of the movement in be- 


half of Czesarism, or the centralization ' 


of power, and against the liberties se- 
cured by feudalism. 

We are no admirers of feudalism ; 
but we hold it better than the Greeco- 
Roman imperialism it supplanted, or 
the absolute monarchy which succeed- 
ed it in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, of which Bossuet was a con- 
spicuous defender. The Reforma- 
tion aided the movement in behalf of 
Czsarism, by bringing to its support 
an open rebellion against the papal 
authority and the faith of the church, 
and secured it the victory. Czesar- 
ism followed it immediately, not only 
in the nations that accepted the new 
religion, but also, to a great extent, in 
the nations that remained Catholic. 
On the first point the author asks: 


‘¢ Who does not know that Lutheranism 
depended solely on the princes and nobles to 
overcome and despoil the church, and to 
triumph over the resistance of the people ? 
Through gratitude, and through necessity, it 
surrendered itself and the people to the dis- 
cretionary authority of the princes. In all 
countries where it became predominant, ab- 
solute power prevailed. 

** As the result of the revolution in 1661, 
Frederic III. of Denmark and his succes- 
sors were declared absolute monarchs. The 
royal law of 1665 attests that the king was 
required to take no oath, was under no obli- 
gation whatever; but had plenary authority 
to do whatever he pleased. In Sweden, the 
violent and surreptitious establishment of 
Protestantism was done in the interest of 
royalty and nobility, and, moreover, raised 
up an antagonism between these two pow- 
ers which produced a series of revolutions 
in that country unrivalled in any other 
European state. But royalty finally tri- 
umphed. The estates, in 1680, declared that 
the king is bound to no form of government. 
In 1682, they declared it an absurdity to pre- 
tend that he was bound by statutes and or- 
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dinances to consult, before acting, the es- 
tates; whence it follows that the will of the 
king was the supreme law. ‘After that,’ 
says Geijer, the classic historian of Swe- 
den, ‘all was interpreted to the advantage of 
the omnipotence of one alone. The estates 
were no longer called the estates of the 
realm, but the estates of his majesty. In 
1693, the unlimited absolutism of royalty be- 
came the law; the king was free to govern 
according to his good pleasure, without any 


_. responsibility.’ 


“It would be too long to follow the intro- 
duction of the same régime as the conse- 
quence of the Reformation into the several 
states and principalities of Germany, in 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the duchies of 
Hanover and Brunswick, Brandenburg and 
Saxony. Everywhere the introduction of 
the new religion was followed by an augmen- 
tation of the power of the prince and nobles, 
and everywhere the prince finally succeed- 
ed in absorbing the power of the nobility. 
Prussia affords us a striking example of this 
result. Under the reign of the Elector 
Frederick William, from 1640 to 1688, the 
arbitrary and absolute power of the prince 
was developed according to a regular plan. 
The General Diet after 1665 ceased to be 
convoked. Crushing taxes were imposed 
without the consent and against the pro 
tests of the estates, and collected by the 
military; and so heavy were they, that mul- 
titudes of peasants, despoiled of their goods, 
were driven to brigandage for a living. A 
great number sought refuge in Poland, and 
nobles even deserted a country that devour- 
ed their children. Lands which were taxed 
beyond the value of their produce were 
abandoned, and suffered to run to waste. 
The country was oppressed by an unprece- 
dented tyranny. Prussia, according to the 
expression of Stenzel, was in the way of 
becoming one of those Asiatic countries in 
which despotism stifles the growth of what- 
ever is beautiful or noble.” (Pp. 332-334.) 


We have already spoken of the 
effects of the introduction of Protes- 
tantism into England and Scotland. 
Calvinism, the author considers, caus- 
ed less grave and less durable damage 
to liberty; yet it was not less tyranni- 
cal by nature, only it was less monar- 


chical. “At Geneva it confiscated 
all the ancient franchises to the profit 
of the oligarchy it established, and it 
was not owing to it that in Holland 
the stadtholder did not become abso- 
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lute.” Protestant historians are perfect- ; 


ly well aware of these facts, and from 


time to time they concede them ; and : must purchase their protection, and could 
yet the best of them continue to as-‘ 


sert the impudent falsehood, that Pro-'* 


testantism has created and sustained 
modern liberty, individual, civil, and 
political—not, indeed, because it has 
done so, but because they think it 
would have been much in its favor if 
it had. 

The other point, that Protestantism 
is in great measure responsible for 


the establishment or partial establish- , 


ment of the pagan monarchy, or Cx- 
sarism, in Catholic nations, we have 
shown in our previous articles on the 
work before us; yet we cite the fol- 
lowing from the author: 


**Tt is not simply in countries in which 
it triumphed that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion has given to liberty a retrograde move- 
ment; it has reacted in a most fatal, though 
generally in an imperceptible, manner on 
Catholic governments themselves. It was, 
at its first appearance, a terrible temptation 
to the princes and sovereigns of Europe. It 
broke that firm independence of the Catholic 
clergy which had for so many ages repress- 
ed the tyrannical aspirations of secular gov- 
ernments ; it gave up the rich spoils of the 
church to them, reversed their parts, and 
after having placed the priest, the represen- 
tative of heaven, at the mercy of the powers 
of earth, it constituted the prince the master 
and director of consciences. What could be 
more seductive ? An obstacle to overcome, 
almost a yoke to break, independence to 
conquer, vast riches to appropriate, the em- 
pire of souls to place by the side of the ‘em- 
pire of bodies, the ideal of a power veritably 
sovereign ; is it not the dream of every man 
who feels himself at the head of a nation ? 
Princes and sovereigns yielded to the temp- 
tation. They were, besides, already pre- 
pared for it, by the received theories of le- 
gists or civil lawyers, inherited from the 
pagan state; by the ideas propagated by the 
Renaissance and by the Machiavelian lessons 
then taught in all the courts of Europe ; and 
if all did not accept Protestantism, it was far 
less due to their personal repulsion than to 
the decided opposition of their people. But 
the new ideal of power germinated in their 
minds. On the other hand, the church, 
weakened and her very existence threaten- 
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ed, saw herself reduced to the necessity of 
relying on them for support against the 
armed violence of the Reformation. She 


do it only at the expense of her indepen. 
dence. In various places she abandoned to 
them the nomination of bishops and the 
collation of benefices, giving by this sacri- 
fice, rigorously exacted by circumstances, 
and by this abandonment of her rights, which 
afterward proved so fatal, a sufficient satis- 
faction for the moment to the secret reason 
which inclined them to Protestantism. She 
loosened a prey to them, in order not to be 
devoured herself. Their hunger thus ap- 
peased, they consented to sustain her, but 
without having a common cause with her. 

** Profiting adroitly by their position, the 
sovereigns passed rapidly from the part of 
defenders of the church to that of guardians 
and masters, and while respecting the es- 
sence of the spiritual power, they labored to 
subordinate the church and the exercise 
of her authority to the surveillance of the 
state. Not content with excluding all con- 
trol of the church over their own acts, all 
interventions of the spiritual authority in 
civil and political affairs, they sought, after 
the example of the Protestant princes, to 
penetrate the interior of the church, and 
make themselves pontiffs ; and if we cannot 
say that they completely succeeded, we can- 
not any more say that they wholly failed. 
What is certain is, that thenceforward they 
ceased to find any serious obstacle in the 
Catholic clergy or their chief to their de- 
signs, and that the legists, imbued with the 
maxims of the Roman law, and for a long 
time hostile to the church, coming to their 
aid, absolute royalty, without much difficul- 
ty, prevailed. The indirect influence of 
Protestantism was there. 

**Even the Catholic clergy themselves 
contributed to this fatal evolution. Whether 
moved by gratitude, by a monarchical im- 
pulse, or, in fine, by necessity, they accept- 
ed, at least in the civil and political order, 
the new pretensions, and acknowledged the 
new rights of those sovereigns who, in es- 
pousing the Catholic religion, had saved it 
from the greatest danger it had as yet run. 
Influenced by the tendency of the times, 
Catholic theologians, especially in France, 
deserted the highways of the political theo- 
logy of the middle ages, and proclaimed not 
only the divine origin of power, but the divine 
right of the king, his dependence on God 
alone, and the passive obedience of the peo- 
ple. The idea of the Christian monarchy 
was perverted, and in Catholic as in Pro- 
testant countries it inclined to Czsarism. 
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The church was the principal victim of this 
political transformation; she was all but 
smothered in the cruel embraces of Catho- 
lic monarchs, when God himself delivered 
her by the blow which was intended to extin- 
guish her—the French Revolution. When 
that revolution broke out, the work of the Re- 
naissance and of the Reform seemed accom- 
plished. Except in England, Holland, and 
some microscopic Swiss republics, Catholic 
for the most part, absolutism reigned every- 
where. Is it not, then, the strangest falsi- 
fication of history to attribute to Protestan- 
tism the initiation of modern liberty ?”” (Pp. 
339-341.) 


Unhappily, Protestants will pay lit- 
tle heed to the fact that the loss of 
liberty in Catholic nations was due 
either to Protestantism or to the move- 
ment of which Protestantism was sim- 
ply a development. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that but for Pro- 
testantism the church would have 
been able to check and roll back the 
powerful movement for the revival of 
Czsarism, which had commenced in 
the fifteenth century, and have pre- 
vented the growth of absolute monar- 
chy in a single Catholic state. The 
Protestant rebellion so weakened her 
external power, and detached from 
her so large a portion of the popu- 
lations of Europe, that she was no 
longer able to restrain the absolutist 
tendencies of all European sovereigns. 
The sovereigns themselves, almost 
without exception, were inclined to 
the movement—were, in fact, its chief 
supporters; and if they did not all 
join it, it was because they were held 
back by their people, whose faith in 
the old religion was too strong to be 
given up at the pleasure of their 
princes, not because they had _per- 
sonally any devotion or attachment 
to her faith. ‘The French court and 
most of the higher French nobility 
openly or secretly favored Protestan- 
tism till the conversion of Henry IV.; 
and even that monarch had formed 
a league with the Protestant princes, 
and was preparing for a war against 
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the Catholic powers of Europe, at the 
very moment he was assassinated. 
His policy was adopted and carried 
out under his successors by Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who repress- 
ed Protestantism in the interior, but 
supported it everywhere else. That 
France remained Catholic, was owing 
to the concessions made by the pope 
to her sovereigns, and to the firmness 
of the French people under the lead 
of the noble Guises, so calumniated 
by almost all modern French writers. 

Yet the abbé expresses himself too 
strongly. The triumph of absolutism 
was never so complete in Catholic as 
in Protestant nations. In Protestant 
nations, the sovereigns united both 
the political and the spiritual powers, 
as under Greek and Roman gentil- 
ism, absorbed the church, and made 
religion a function of the state. In 
Catholic nations, although royalty in- 
terfered beyond measure in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, the two powers remained 
distinct, and the church retained, at 
least in principle, her autonomy, how- 
ever circumscribed and circumvented 
in its exercise. This is evident from 
the concordats she conceded to the 
sovereigns, and the diplomatic rela- 
tions of Catholic powers with the holy 
see. Throughout all her humiliations, 
the church asserted and maintained, 
in principle, her independence. In 
all Protestant countries, the state le- 
gislated for the Protestant church; it 
nowhere treated with it as a separate 
power, and held, and could hold, no 
diplomatic relations with it. In all 
Protestant nations, the church became 
national and local; but in all Catholic 
nations she continued to be Catholic, 
and was always and everywhere some 
restraint on the absolute power of 
the sovereign, as both Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon I. learned by experi- 
ence, and hence their discreditable 
quarrels with the holy see, and the 
imprisonment of the holy father by 
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thelatter. Lord Molesworth remarked 
in 1792, as cited by the author from 
Ddllinger’s Church and Churches, that, 
“ in the Roman Catholic religion, with 
the supreme head of the church at 
Rome, there is a principle of opposi- 
tion to unlimited political power. It 
is not the same with the Lutheran 
[he might have added the Anglican] 
clergy, who depend on the crown as 
their spiritual and temporal superior.” 
This principle opposes the unlimited 
power of the people no less than of 
the monarch, and hence the sects all 
agree, now_that the age tends to de- 
mocratic-absolutism, in opposing the 
church in the name of the people ; 
for Protestantism has the same abso- 
lutist instincts always and everywhere. 

The author, we think, exaggerates 
the adoption by the Catholic clergy, 
even in France, of absolutism in poli- 
tics. Bossuet, who was a French cour- 
tier as well as a Catholic bishop, as 
tutor to the dauphin, went, no doubt, 
as far in asserting the divine right of 
kings, and passive obedience, as the 
Anglican divines under the Stuarts; 
and some of the clergy, yielding to 
court influence and the spirit of the 
age, followed him; but the noble 
Fénélon, in no respect his inferior as 
a theologian, differed from him, held, 
with the great body of Catholic theo- 
logians in all ages, that power is a 
trust for the public good, and that 
kings are responsible to the nation 
for their exercise of it. It was his 
anti-absolutist doctrine, not his few 
inaccurate expressions on the doctrine 
of pure love, in his Maxims of the 
Saints, that caused him to be stripped 
of his charges at court, and exiled to 
his diocese of Cambray. Nor is it true, 
as the abbé insinuates, that the pope 
sanctioned the absolutist doctrines 
which prevailed in France or else- 
where in the seventeenth century. 
The four articles, dictated by the go- 
vernment, slightly modified by Bossuet, 
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and accepted by a small minority 
of the French bishops, which contain 
the very essence of absolutism, were 
no sooner published by order of the 
king, and commanded to be taught 
in all the theological seminaries, and 
to be conformed to by all the profes- 
sors and clergy of the realm, than 
the pope condemned them, annulled 
the order of the king, and finally 
compelled him to withdraw it, ora 
least to pledge himself that he would 
do so. The pope never failed to as- 
sert, and, as far as he could, to cause 
to be respected, the rights of the 
church—that is to say, the rights of 
God, which are the only solid basis 
of the rights of man. 

Every theologian knows that, prior 
to the rise of Protestantism, and even 
for a considerable time afterward, Ca- 
tholic political theology bears no trace 
of the absolutism taught by Bossuet, 
and which he had borrowed from con- 
temporary Protestantism. It is wor- 
thy of remark that nowhere were the 
first acts of the French Revolution 
hailed with more joy than at Rome 
with the pope and cardinals, and it 
found no warmer, firmer, or more dis- 
interested supporters than the French 
clergy as a body, whose representa- 
tives were the first to join the Ziers- 
£tats; Afterward, when the revolu- 
tion run into horrible excesses, put 
forth doctrines subversive of all re- 
ligion, and even of society itself, as- 
sumed the right to legislate on spiri- 
tual matters, and showed that it only 
transferred absolutism from the king 
to the mob, there was undoubtedly a 
reaction against it in the minds of the 
pope and clergy, as there was in the 
minds of all men not incapable of 
profiting by experience, and who 
could not prefer license to orderly li- 
berty. The salvation of religion and 


society made it the duty of the church 
to sustain with all her power the sove- 
reigns in their efforts to repress the 
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revolutionary spirit, and to restore and 
maintain social peace and order. 

It is this fact, stripped of its reasons, 
and its real nature misunderstood or 
misrepresented, that has given rise to 
the pretence that the church opposes, 
while Protestantism, which is leagued, 
if not identical, with the revolution, 
favors liberty. Protestants never, that 
we are aware, put forth any pre- 
tence of the sort prior to 1792. Upto 
the moment of this reaction against 
the French revolution, the contrary 
charge had been made, and the church 
condemned for being hostile to the 
rights of sovereigns, and it was in re- 
ply to the speech of Cardinal Duper- 
ron, in the states-general in France 
in 1614, in favor of the rights of the 
nation and the church against the ir- 
responsibility of the crown, that James 
I. of England wrote his Remonstrance 
jor the Divine Right of Kings. His- 
tory as written by Protestants is com- 
posed of disjointed facts, misplaced 
and misrepresented, whenever it is not 
pure invention. 

The author is not quite exact in 
saying absolutism reigned everywhere 
at the breaking out of the French 
revolution, except in England, Hol- 
land, and the Swiss cantons. The 
United States had won their inde- 
pendence and adopted their federal 
constitution before that event, and 
certainly the American republic was 
not founded on the principle of the 
omnipotence of the state or of the 
people. It revived neither pagan 
imperialism nor pagan republicanism, 
and was in its fundamental principles 
more nearly a Christian republic than 
the world had hitherto seen. 

It would seem, as the great mass of 
the American people were Protestants, 
and the more influential portion of 
them intensely Protestant, of the Cal- 
vinistic type, that the American re- 
public should be held as an excep- 
tion to the assertion that Protestantism 
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resulted everywhere in the establish- 
ment of absolutism. But it is in re- 
ality no exception. It had no exis- 
tence at the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion, and Protestantism had no hand 
in founding it. It was founded by 
Providence, and the principles which 
form its basis were derived by the 
English colonists, not from Protes- 
tantism, but from the old constitution 
of England in Catholic times, and 
which, though suppressed by the rul- 
ing classes, never ceased to live in 
the traditions of the English people. 
The revolution in the seventeenth 
century in England was- the struggle 
of the English people to_recover their 
old rights, of which Protestant royalty 
and nobility had deprived them, Roy- 
alty and nobility did not emigrate ; 
they remained at home, and there 
were in the Anglo-American colonies 
no materials from which either could 
be constructed. The great principle 
of the Puritans, that the church is in- 
dependent of the state and superior 
to it, or that the state has no authori- 
ty to legislate in religious matters, not 
even in non-essentials, was a Catho- 
lic principle, for which the popes, in 
their long struggles with the secular 
power, had uniformly contended. It 
is the vital principle of liberty; for it 
interposes the rights of God, repre- 
sented by the church, as the limits of 
the rights of the state. The Puritans 
had asserted this principle in their 
own defence against the Protestant 
king and parliament of England, which 
assumed plenary authority in spiri- 
tuals as well as in temporals. It was 
not Protestantism that developed this 
great principle of all just liberty, and 
opposed to all absolutism ; it was the 
old Catholic principle, always and 
everywhere -asserted by the Catholic 
Church. 

But taking the Bible, especially the 
Old Testament, interpreted by a falli- 
ble authority, as their criterion of the 
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rights of God, as represented by their 
Puritan church, the Puritans failed 
not in asserting, but in applying the 
principle, and established, in practice, 
as we have seen, a most odious tyran- 
ny. They misapplied the principle, 
which can be rightly applied only by 
the Catholic Church. Their Protes- 
tantism misled them, and perverted 
the truth they retained, as was univer- 
sally the case with Calvinists. It is 
easy to see now why Protestantism 
deserves no credit for founding Ame- 
rican liberty. It was not of Protes- 
tant origin, and we may add Protes- 
tantism is busy at work to destroy it, 
or at least shows itself impotent to 
sustain it. 

The true basis of American liberty 
is in the assertion of the rights of 
God, represented by the church, or by 
religion, as bounding or limiting the 
power of the state, whether imperial 
or popular. But under Protestant in- 
fluences, the rights of God are resolv- 
ed into the rights of man, and the 
Christian republic becomes simply a 
humanitarian republic, which can of- 
fer no solid foundation for liberty of 
any sort. The rights of man are no 
more sacred and inviolable than the 
rights of the prince or the state. It 
is only when the rights of man are 
resolved into the rights of God in 
and over man, that they are sacred 
and inviolable, or inalienable. But 
the American people have ceased so 
to resolve them, if, indeed, they ever 
did it, and recognize no more ultimate 
basis for liberty than humanity itself. 
If, as many of them do, they insist 
on religion as necessary to the main- 
tenance of liberty, it is only as an 
external prop or support, not as its 
logical basis, or root, out of which it 
grows, and from which it derives all 
its sap and vigor. 

No humanitarian republic is or can 
be a free republic, because, though it 
recognizes the people as the state, and 
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establishes universal suffrage and eli- 
gibility, it has nothing but humanity, 
nothing above the people, to limit or 
restrict their power as the state. The 
people are humanity in the concrete, 
and a humanitarian republic therefore 
simply transfers the absolutism from 
the monarch to the people, and sub- 
stitutes democratic Czesarism for mo- 
narchical Ceesarism, the pagan repub- 
lic for the pagan empire. Absolu- 
tism is absolutism, whether predicat- 
ed of the one or of the many. We in 
the United States are rapidly losing 
sight of the Catholic principle retain- 
ed by the Puritans, and rushing into 
democratic absolutism; we assert the 
omnipotence of the will of the peo- 
ple, and treat constitutions as simply 
self-imposed restrictions, which bind 
no longer than the people will. De- 
magogues, politicians, and statesmen 
tell the people that their will is su- 
preme; and vainly would he seek their 
suffrages who should deny it. The 
oppossition to the extension of the 
church in this country grows pre- 
cisely out of the well-known fact, that 
she does not emanate from the peo- 
ple, is not subject to the will of the 
people, and would restrict their omni- 
potence—an opposition that proves 
that she, not Protestantism, is the de- 
fender of liberty. Certainly, if she were 
to become predominant here, she 
would soon put an end to the abso- 
lutism of the state, sustained by all 
our leading journals, and reéstablish 
the Christian republic, in place of the 
humanitarian or pagan republic, to 
which we are pushed by the Protes- 
tant spirit of the age, the veritable 
Welt-Geist, or prince of this world, 
as all Protestant movements amply 
prove. 

The abbé shows a strict alliance 
between contemporary Protestantism 
and the revolution, or revolutionary 
movements in all European nations. 
With these revolutionary movements 
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we have the authority of the chief 
magistrate of the Union for saying the 
American people generally sympa- 
thize. We lend, at least, all our moral 
support to these movements wherev- 
er we see them. They owe their ori- 
gin, in fact, to Protestantism; and, so 
far at least as they are confined to 
Catholic nations, are fomented and 
encouraged by Protestant emissaries 
and Protestant associations and con- 
tributions; yet these movements are, 
under the name of liberty, purely hu- 
manitarian, and their success would 
simply substitute the absolutism of 
the people for the absolutism of the 
monarch—democratic Czesarism, or 
rather, demagogic Czesarism, for im- 
perial Czesarism. In the sixteenth 
century, the sovereigns embraced or 
inclined to the Reformation, because 
it removed the restraints that the 
church imposed on their absolute pow- 
er and arbitrary will; demagogues 
and revolutionists in the nineteenth 
century glorify it, because it removes 
all restrictions on the will of the peo- 
ple as the state. In each case the 
church is opposed to it, and for the 
same reason, because she asserts the 
rights of God as the basis of the rights 
of man; and, as their divinely con- 
stituted guardian and representative, 
interposes them as a limit to the ab- 
solute power of the state, whether 
monarchical or democratic, the only 
security possible for the reign of jus- 
tice, of just laws, and therefore of real 
liberty, individual, civil, and political, 

There is no doubt that Protestan- 
tism, since the culmination of monar- 
chical absolutism in the seventeenth 
century, has agitated for the revival 
of what it calls liberty, but what we 
call the humanitarian or pagan repub- 
lic. The people moved by it have, 
no doubt, supposed they were march- 
ing toward real liberty ; but they have 
nowhere gained it, and have only 
removed the day of its acquisition. 
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Under its influence we have smother- 
ed the principle of liberty, and lost 
most of the guarantees which Provi- 
dence gave us in the outset. We 
have lost not only the principle of 
liberty, but also its correlative, the 
principle of authority; and have no 
basis for either freedom or govern- 
ment, for the basis of neither can be 
found in humanity. Great Britain, to 
a certain extent, has popularized her 
administration; but through all her 
changes of dynasties and constitu- 
tions, she has never ceased to assert 
the omnipotence of the state as the 
state, supreme in spirituals as in tem- 
porals. On the continent, the revo- 
lution, attempted in the name of hu- 
manity, has nowhere founded liber- 
ty. Its momentary success in France 
from 1792 to 1795, inclusive, is uni- 
versally recognized as the Reign of 
Terror, when religion was suppressed 
and virtue was punished as a crime. 
France, after a century of revolutions, 
is not as free to-day as she was even 
under her old monarchical institutions. 
The French are just now trying anew 
the experiment of parliamentary gov- 
ernment which the Anglo-maniacs 
consider only as another name for 
liberty; but whether the experiment 
succeeds or fails, liberty will gain no- 
thing; for the parliamentary govern- 
ment is as absolute as the personal 
government of Napoleon III., and 
most likely will have even less regard 
for the rights of God. The one no 
more than the other will recognize the 
spiritual power as a restriction on the 
power of the temporal. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the spirit of the age was for the 
revival of pagan imperialism ; the spi- 
rit of the age is now, and has been 
since the middle of the last century, 
the pagan republic; but there is just 
as little liberty under the one as un- 
der the other, or, if any difference, 
there is less under pagan republican- 
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ism than under pagan imperialism ; 
for the “Roman empire was really an 
improvement on the Roman republic. 
Under the one the monarch is the 
state; under the other the people or 
the ruling classes are the state; and 
under both the state is alike supreme, 
and acknowledges no limit to its 
power. ‘The republican party is now, 
here and in all Europe, as hostile to 
the church as were the sovereigns in 
the sixteenth century, and for the 
same reason. ‘The party knows per- 
fectly well that it is impossible for her 
to approve any form of absolutism in 
the state. Having decided that the 
humanitarian republic it seeks to 
establish, and to which the spirit of 
the age tends, is liberty, it holds, and 
public opinion sustains it, that its suc- 
cess depends on sweeping her away, 
and destroying all religion that does 
not emanate from the people, or that 
claims to be a power independent of 
the state, and authorized to declare 
the law for the people instead of re- 
ceiving it from them. Because she 
resists the madmen of this party, and 
seeks to save herself and society, they 
denounce her as opposed to liberty, 
as the upholder of despots and des- 
potism, as at war with the spirit of 
the age, and the bittér enemy of mo- 
dern civilization. “If,” said the ac- 
cusers of our Lord to the Roman pro- 
curator, “thou lettest this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend.” “If,” 
said the reformers in the sixteerith 
century, “thou sparest the pope or 
the church, thou art no friend, but a 
traitor to the king;” “if,” say their 
children in this nineteenth century, 
“thou upholdest the church, thou art 
no friend, but a traitor to the sove- 
reign people, and false to liberty ;” 
and the nineteenth century’ believeth 
them. We disbelieve them, and be- 
lieve the Lord, who hath bought us 
with his own precious blood and made 
us free. 
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These madmen are animated and 
carried away by the spirit of the age, 
and suppose all the time that they are 
battling for liberty against its most 
dangerous enemies. They carry the 
people with them, and induce them 
to crucify their God as a malefactor, 
What is to restrainthem? Thestrong 
arm of power? That were only to 
establish the reign of force. Reason? 
What can reason do with madmen, or 
against the multitude blinded by false 
lights and moved onward by an un- 
reasoning passion? The intelligence 
of the age? Are they not carried 
away by the age, and is it not from 
the very madness of the age that they 
need to be saved? When the very 
light in the age is darkness, how great 
must be its darkness! It is only a 
power that draws its light from a 
source of light above the light of the 
age, and acts with a wisdom and 
strength that is above the people, 
above the world, that can restrain 
them and convert them into freemen. 

If there is any truth in history, or 
any reliance to be placed on the in- 
ductions of reason, the author has am- 
ply proved, in opposition to the pre- 
tensions of Protestants and revolution- 
ists, that society under the direction 
and influences of the Catholic Church 
marches steadily toward a true and 
regular liberty—a liberty which is 
grounded in the rights of God, and 
therefore secures the rights of man. 
He has also proved conclusively, as ex- 
perience itself proves, that just in pro- 
portion as the influence of the church in 
society is weakened, liberty disappears, 
and absolutism, either of king or peo- 
ple, advances. He has shown that 
the Reformation, instead of founding 
or aiding liberty, has interrupted it, 
and prevented the development of the 
germs of free institutions deposited 
in soctety during the much-malign- 
ed and little-understood middle ages. 
Protestantism, even when, as in our 
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own time, professing to labor for liber- 
ty, only falsifies it, and interposes in- 
surmountable obstacles to its realiza- 
tion. Protestantism—and we have 
studied it both as a Protestant and as 
a Catholic—is made up of false pre- 
tences; is, as Carlyle would say, an 
unveracity, and loses not only the 
eternal world, but also this present 
world. The Divine Thought after 
which the universe is created and 
governed is one and catholic, and 
the law by which we gain our final 
end is one and holy; and without 
obedience to it there is no good pos- 
sible, here or hereafter, either for so- 
ciety or for the individual. The pre- 
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sent can have its fulfilment only in 
the future, and the temporal. has its 
origin, medium, and end only in the 
spiritual, and finds its true support as 
its true law only in the one eternal 
law of God, the universal Lawgiver, 
declared and applied by the one 
Holy Catholic Church, which he 
himself has instituted for that pur- 
pose, and which is his body, which he 
animates, and in which he dwells, 
teaches, and governs. 

It remains for us to consider the 
respective relations of Protestantism 
and Catholicity to religious liberty, 
or the freedom of conscience. 
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VI. 


GrorcE Hotston was wandering 
thoughtfully back and forward in his 
writing-room, in a listless way, un- 
usual in a man of his active tempera- 
ment. An ardent sight-seer, a student 
of the politics of all countries, a visi- 
tor of every kind of institution for the 
amelioration of every kind of diffi- 
culty he gave little time to loung- 
ing. Pausing at last before one of 
the windows looking out on the gar- 
den, his attention became fixed, and 
an expression at once of displeasure 
and of amusement came over his face. 

Under the tree sat Lady Sackvil, 
half reclining on a garden-chair ;_ be- 
fore her stood Vane, answering her 
indifferent words with eager interest, 
his expressive face full of enthusiasm. 
Whatever his arguments. were, they 
took effect, to judge by the change 
which gradually mastered her; rous- 
ing her from the careless posture to 


one of attention, drawing her eyes 
from the flower she had been idly 
pulling to pieces, to meet his earnest 
gaze. Whatever the question might 
be, he had conquered, and was gaz- 
ing at her beautiful upturned face 
with a look of enchantment. 

“ Confound it!” muttered George. 
“What would I give to banish her 
to the coast of Guinea this very mo- 
ment! Enough to evangelize the 
natives, if money would do it.” He 
resumed his desultory walk and _ his 
meditations. “ That idiot is going to 
destruction for the lack of something 
to do. No more in love with her 
than I am; just idleness and a love 
of excitement.” 

Going to his desk, he took out a 
letter written in copying-ink, and bear- 
ing date of three weeks back. 

“T’ve scotched the snake, at least, 
with this,’ he said aloud, and sat 
down to a re-perusal of the epistle. It 
was_.as follows: 
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“ Dear Evans: I see by the newspa- 
pers that three officers of the U. S. A. 
have been appointed to visit the Crimea, 
and study the position and progress of 
affairs in the French and English ar- 
mies. You will oblige me extremely 
by going to General Scott, on receipt 
of this, and asking him, in my name, 
to obtain a fourth appointment in the 
person of Captain Vane, of the —th 
Cavalry, U.S. A., subject to Vane’s ap- 
proval. For several reasons, too long 
to explain, I do not mention this plan 
to him before writing; but I have no 
doubt that he will jump at the pro- 
posal: when it comes. The general 
and the secretary of war will need no 
explanations. ‘They know that Vane 
has been on the sick-list for wounds 
received in frontier service, and they 
are much interested in him and his 
family ; therefore no apologies are 
necessary for making the proposal. 

“ Vane is a constant and serious stu- 
dent of military matters, and no man 
is more likely than he to make a 
good use of such an opportunity. 

“If objections are made on the 
grounds of extra pay, you may say 
that no such increase is necessary, as 
Captain Vane has a large private for- 
tune. 

“ Hoping soon to have a chance to 
reciprocate the kindness I ask of you, 
my dear Evans, I am 

“ Yours always truly, 
“ GEeorGE HoLsTon.” 


George put away the letter and 
went to the window. 

“Tf I had asked his leave before 
doing this, he would have been too 
weak to grant it, hampered as he is 
by this renewal of old associations. 
By the time the appointment gets 
here, he will be thankful to find some 
way of escape from his own folly 
open to him, A fool he is—a traitor 
he is not.” 

Then, casting a glance out of the 
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window, as he passed before it to take 
down a volume from a bookcase, he 
said softly, “ Poor Mary! the truest, 
noblest woman that ever married an 
idiot !” 

George Holston might well say 
“poor Mary!” He had not been the 
only witness of the interview in the 
garden. This was the day of Mrs. 
Vane’s first visit to the primo piano 
since her illness. She had come in a 
young mother’s glory, bringing little 
Georgina in her christening dress to 
see her godmother. While Mrs. Hol- 
ston was tending the baby, Mary 
stood at the window, playing with a 
curtain-tassel and watching her hus- 
band and Lady Sackvil. She saw 
him give Amelia the oleander she 
pulled to pieces, saw her grow eager 
and interested as he talked to her, 
stood transfixed to see the intensity 
with which he followed up his advan- 
tage ; and then, suddenly recollecting 
herself, turned away, thinking bitterly, 
“T will not spy upon him.” 

“ What is the matter, dear ?” asked 
Mrs. Holston anxiously. “ You were 
looking so well when you came in, 
and now you are as white as a hand- 
kerchief. Are you faint? Debby, 
ring the bell, and I will send for some 
wine.” 

“Oh! please not,” said Mary, put- 
ting her hand to her head. “I’m 
well enough, only so very tired. This 
is my first visit, you know,” she added, 
laughing faintly, “and the excite- 
ment is too much for me. I will 
leave the baby with you, and nurse 
can bring her to me when you are 
tired of her. No, don’t come, Deb- 
by ; I shall be better for resting a little 
while.” 

And lying quietly on the couch in 
her own room, the bitter conviction 
came to her, that what she had seen 
that day stung her so deeply only 
because it confirmed doubts crushed 
out of sight. Doubts? Certainty it 
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was now, that she was no longer her 
husband’s chosen companion.  Star- 
tled by his anger when her first 
groundless jealousy betrayed itself on 
the day of Lady Sackvil’s arrival, she 
had smothered every succeeding pang. 
Her uneasiness had come from no 
lack of kindness on her husband’s 
part. He had been, if possible, more 
attentive during her illness than she 
had expected. But to her, who had 
been his exclusive confidant, the one 
chosen sympathizer in all hopes and 
projects, the charm had gone. It 
was evident that he needed more ex- 
citement than her companionship af- 
forded, that he came to her from a 
sense of duty, not for pleasure. She 
had been too loyal to question or 
doubt until this afternoon, when an 
accident had given the proofs she 
would have refused to seek. Now 
she was too clear-sighted to withhold 
belief. Lady Sackvil stood between 
her and her husband. 

She was too completely stunned, 
too grieved and wounded, to look be- 
yond the present shock, to question 
the hopelessness of her situation. 
Above the couch hung an ivory cru- 
cifix yellow with age. Nicholas had 
found it in some curiosity-shop near 
the Rialto, and brought it to her. 
She took it down and looked at it, 
not only reverently but curiously, 
wondering whose agony it had sooth- 
ed; if ever any one had pressed it 
to a heart so wronged and tortured 
as hers; if it were yellowed by the 
tears shed upon it, as well as by age. 
“You will be yellow as gold before 
my eyes have cried themselves out,” 
she thought, and longed for the relief 
of tears. Her thoughts were so thick, 
so hopelessly thick and inextricable! 
Afraid of revealing her sufferings if 
she should go to dinner, she went to 
bed with a furious headache. The 
baby, sharing its mother’s discompo- 
sure, wept and wailed, as babies al- 
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ways do when quiet is most desirable. 
Nicholas dined alone, spent an hour 
in his wife’s room in the kindest man- 
ner, putting cold water on her head, 
and ice to her heart at the same mo- 
ment. At last, believing her to be 
asleep, he went down to spend the 
evening with the Holstons; leaving 
her to be regaled with distant sounds 
of playing and singing, and to be 
racked by the conviction that a trial 
had fallen upon her with which she 
was utterly incapable of coping. 

A’night-light burned in the corner 
of the room, giving a faint suggestion 
of surrounding objects. Through the 
half-open nursery-door came the 
sound of Deborah lulling the baby to 
sleep with old songs and moral axioms. 
There was something soothing in the 
half-light and subdued tones which 
tended to restore the quivering nerves 
to their balance. Mary sat up in bed 
and tried to collect her ideas. What 
was the first thing to be done? The 
exact reverse of what she had done 
that evening, at all events. She had 
made the baby fretful, and driven 
Nicholas into the very temptation 
she most dreaded for him, 

The first and immediate step to be 
taken was to conquer the nervous 
prostration which bound her. All 
was now quiet in the nursery. She 
rang her hand-bell softly, bringing 
Deborah to the nursery-door with the 
inseparable roll of 
flannel in her arms. 

* Put baby down by me, nurse, and 
give me some valerian ; there’s a good 
soul.” 


violet-perfumed 


Then she lay down to contemplate 
the baby and let the sedative work. 
Her thoughts turned to a few words 
of fatherly advice from her old friend, 
Padre Giulio, when she had mention- 
ed with bitter self-upbraiding in con- 
fession, two months before, her mo- 
mentary paroxysm of jealousy. “In 
five cases out of ten,” he had said, 
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“an injured wife holds her fate in her 
own hands. She must prove to her 
husband that she is better worth lov- 
ing than any other woman in the 
world. She should speak of her 
wrongs to no one if she can possibly 
bear them in silence. Each confidant 
of these delicate matters may become 
a new obstacle to reconciliation. Loy- 
alty is most important between mar- 
So much for jealous 
wives, my daughter; and God grant 
that you may never have occasion to 
remember what I have said!” And 
now the occasion had come! 

“OQ God!” she prayed, “ make me 
very lovely in his eyes. I don’t ask 
it for vanity’s sake, but for his honor 
and mine. I thank you, from the 
depths of my heart, that it is best for 
him and for me, and for your divine 
glory, that he should love me more 
than any other creature. But accom- 
plish this, dear Lord, by making him 
love you best of all.” Then she fell 
asleep, lulled by the soft breathing of 
the sleeping infant. 

She was waked by hearing Nicho- 
las come gently into the room. 

“‘T am sorry I roused you,” he said. 
3ut I longed to know if you were re- 
lieved.” 

“T am much better,” she answered 
cordially. “Thank you for coming 
to inquire. Have you had a pleasant 
evening ?” 

“Quite pleasant,” he replied ab- 
sently. “Did the piano disturb 


ried persons. 


i 


you?” 

“ Only just at first. I got through 
the evening very comfortably, and ex- 
pect to be bright and well by to-mor- 
row. Kiss me, darling.” 

“Good night, Mary. 
you!” 

When he had left her, she took the 
ancient crucifix again in her hands, and 
kissed the five wounds silently. There 
is no better prayer. It is the prayer 
of conquered self; the acceptance of 


God 


bless 
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our sufferings in union with those of 
Christ. 

* T must get well and be his second 
guardian angel,” she said. 

Vane spent half the night in study- 
ing and reading. Once he said out 
loud, “God help me through it!” 
Then came the thought, “ How dare 
I ask for help, when I myself have 
sought temptation? Oh! if Mary 
would only get well and be my better 
self once more. What did she say 
once about the inefficacy of vicarious 
goodness ?” 


VII. 


“ May I come in?” asked Mary at 
the door of Lady Sackvil’s music- 
room. 

“By all means. I am going to 
play something for George and Flos- 
sy that will fascinate your maternal 
fancy.” And with the little boy and 
girl on either side, she played the 
Scenes from Childhood, with little para- 
phrases of explanation full of merri- 
ment or pathos, as the case might be. 
The children were bewitched. Mary 
looked at her lovely face, her taste- 
ful dress, her graceful though rather 
large hands, moving on the piano as 
in a native element; she listened to 
her exquisitely sympathetic playing, 
to her charming talk with the chil- 
dren, and a sense of despair came 
over her. é 

“ How can I win him back ?” she 
thought. “QO God! it is so hard to 
bear, just because I am not handsome 
or clever. Surely my love, my fideli- 
ty must be more beautiful than her 
beauty, if he could only see clearly. 
It is useless for me to compete with 
this exquisite creature on any natural 
grounds. And yet, how strange it all 
is!' I don’t suppose he is the most 
attractive man in existence; and yet, 
it would no more occur to me to 
measure him with other men than if 
he were an archangel.” 
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Lady Sackvil was singing*now— 
little songs for children, by Taubert, 
cradle songs, and Volkslieder. George 
and Flossy were twins, and this was 
their birthday. “Aunt Milly” was as 
much bent on fascinating her juve- 
nile audience as any prima donna in 
a royal theatre. She had not much 
voice; but her singing had the same 
sympathetic quality which made her 
playing delight every one, learned or 
unlearned. ‘Those who were wcapa- 
ble of appreciating her sound musical 
training, her clever interpretation of 
the best compositions, her freedom 
from mannerism, whether pedantry or 
sentimentality, could derive pleasure 
from her delicious touch and the in- 
definable grace of her playing. 

After a while Mrs. Holston and 
Captain Vane joined the audience. 
Mary glanced involuntarily at Lady 
Sackvil, and* saw a rosy flush suffuse 
cheek and brow and neck. She pass- 
ed on from song to song without 
leaving the piano; but she was sing- 
ing for grown people now, and the 
children felt it. Mary made a sign 
to them to come to her, and gave 
them the presentS she had prepared 
for the great day so long anticipated. 
Mere trifles they were—a suit of doll’s 
furs for Flossy, a box of colored cray- 
ons for George—but it was quite 
enough to restore the birthday equa- 
nimity. 

Vane had noticed the little scene, 
and Mary saw his eyes rest upon 
her with a tenderness she had missed 
for many weeks. When Lady Sackvil 
stopped singing, he rose rather ab- 
ruptlo and retbrned her greeting with 
a certain coldness. ‘Then turning to 
his wife, he said, “I have been look- 
ing for you everywhere. Can you 
come up-stairs with me now ?” 

Mary was nearer happiness than she 
had thought to be again. At least 
he was-trying to do nght. 


VIII. 
LADY SACKVIL’S JOURNAL. 


I wonder what sin is? Some peo- 
ple would say I ought to know ; but I 
do not. We are born with inclina- 
tions, affections, passions which dis- 
appear or develop according to cir- 
cumstances. Weare not to be prais- 
ed if they disappear ; we are not to be 
blamed if they develop. Religion- 
ists make sins and virtues to suit 
themselves, and form thereon a moral 
code. If they really believe in a mer- 
ciful, thoughtful Creator, a tender Re- 
deemer, who has lived to exemplify 
these virtues and died to atone for 
these sins, of course they do. right to 
bow to his will. I do not believe 
there is a God who interests himself 
in our virtues or vices, so-called. I 
know that I myself am the creature of 
necessity, and I mean to prove this 
for my own satisfaction by a review 
of my car¢er. 

I was educated by my poor Aunt 
Louisa, who taught me to call myself 
a Catholic and behave like a pagan. 
Was that my fault? Shenever, to my 
knowledge, acted from a disinterested 
motive. She never taught me to obey 
any thing but my own will—except 
hers, when our wills. crossed. This was 
very seldom ; for we, both of us, wanted 
simply the greatest amount of world- 
ly enjoyment that was to be had, for 
asking, in my case, and scheming, in 
hers. Was that my fault? I loved 
Nicholas Vane, who was a tyrant. 
Just when his tyranny weighed too 
heavily to be borne, Lord Sackvil ap- 
peared. He suited me. His posi- 
tion corresponded to the dreams my 
aunt had nursed in mé from child- 
hood. Circumstances conquered me... 
Vane accused me of flirting, and broke 
off our private éngagement. Aunt 
Louisa besought me to accept an of- 
fer which would realize her#fondest 
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hopes forme. I yielded, and married 
Sackvil, and never dreamed of regret- 
ting the step. He was the kindest 
and most indulgent of husbands, and 
sympathized with all my tastes. But 
here again any religious tendencies I 
might have had remained unnourish- 
ed. Educated a Catholic, he never 
practised his religion. People think 
me obstinate; on the contrary, I am 
led completely by others—when it 
What of that? Howcould 
it be otherwise, with my training? I 
am the victim of circumstances. As 
IT had no children, Sackvil House pass- 
ed to a distant relation of my husband. 
I was left singularly alone in the 
world. My one near relative living in 
Venice, I naturally came to her, after 
leading a wandering life in Germany 
for two years. Who should be living 
in the house and on terms 
of closest intimacy with my sister’s 
family but Captain Vane? Was 
that my fault? I did not know the 
fact. Flora knows nothing of our 
engagement; indeed, no one 

of it except Aunt Louisa, and, proba- 
bly, George Holston. I fully intend- 
ed to cultivate Mrs. Vane intimately. 
In the first place, however, she is not 
inclined to intimacy. Though very 
young, she has a reserve and indepen- 


suits me. 


same 


knew 


dence of character which would make 
friendship a matter of slow growth 
with her. In the second place, she 
has been ill or ailing ever since I 
came here. Is that my fault? Is it 
my fault that at thirty I am prettier 
than ever before in my life; that I 
have a trick of fascinating people; 
that I play and sing like—like—like 
a fallen This is conceit, or 
‘pride, or vanity, I suppose. No, it is 
not. It is a recognition of facts. If 
I were ugly or unattractive, I should 
recognize the fact and poison myself. 
Is it my fault that Vane is morally 
weak, as the term goes? That is 
to say, that his personal wishes weigh 


angel ? 
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more heavily upon him than the force 
of tradition? Is it my fault that, with 
the energy, the ambition, and the in- 
tellectual tastes of a man, I am bound 
by worldly maxims within limits 
which restrict all growth except spiri- 
tual growth ? 

I wonder what would make a 
Christian of me? This one exper- 
ence — hypothetical, of course: the 
sight, the close, intimate perception of 
a purely disinterested soul ; of one who, 
tested in the sorest manner, should act 
according to principles formed in a 
time of peace and security. I am 
a pagan from having seen people 
behave like pagans, no matter what 
they professed. The antidote must 
be adapted to the poison. Is a cure 
to be desired? I imagine not. A 
Christian life would entail great dis- 
comfort; for be it known that if ever 
I am a Christian I will be a genuine 


one. My difficulties are not meta 
physical. I could just as easily be 
lieve one thing as another; indeed, 
the more the better, if there is any 


believing to be done. 


I am inclined 
that the Catholic Church 
will have the honor to reclaim me, if 
ever I.am reclaimed. It is the old 
est, widest, strongest, and it demands 
more of its adherents than any other 
church. Besides, if ever I find my 
disinterested Christian, it will proba- 
bly be in the Catholic Church—a soul 
bred upon works of supererogation 
and a thirst after perfection. 


to suppose 


Mary was reading in her morning 
room when Lady Sackvil was anneunc- 
ed. ‘“ Ask her to come in here,” she 
said with her lips; and in her heart 
prayed, “ Help me to do and say the 
right thing.” 

Lady Sackvil came in very softly, 
seeing the little basket-cradle with 


drawn curtains beside the mother’s 
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chair, and said in a low tone, “ Thank 
you very much for admitting me to 
your own room.” 
" «We need not speak low,” Mary 
said ; “ poor little Georgina has had 
to learn to sleep under all circum- 
I knew it was useless to try 
to make Captain Vane whisper, and 
I wanted him to come here freely 
when the child was with me; so I 
have made her a philosopher early in 
life, superior to outward influences.” 
“ She will be the first person that 
ever was superior to circumstances, I 
fancy,” remarked Lady Sackvil; and 
added after a moment’s pause, “ my 
belief is, that our characters are com- 
pletely controlled by outward influ- 
They have regulated mine, I 


stances. 


ences, 
know.” 

Mary took up a stole she was em- 
broidering in bullion, and arranged 
the sewing materials accurately be- 
fore answering. Amelia’s mere pre- 
sence irritated her, and the off-hand 
manner in which her ladyship settled 
questions aroused in her a spirit of 
opposition. It was in an unruffled 
tone, however, that she answered, 
“ Of course they have a great deal to 
do with the formation of character; 
but not every thing. I used to hear 
a good deal of talk on the subject 
in my father’s library. An intimate 
friend of his was a necessitarian— 
that’s the term, is it not >—and used 
to bring forward many clever argu- 
ments in support of his theory.” 

“ And convinced you ?” asked Ame- 
lia with interest. 

“Not at all. He worried me a 
good deal at first. I remember that 
he generally chose Sunday evenings 
for the discussion, and Sunday eve- 
ning has ever since been uncomforta- 
bly associated in my mind with ne- 
cessity and free-will.” 

“T cannot fancy on what grounds 
his opinion could be combated,” said 
Lady Sackvil. 
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“ Neither did I at first. It is easier 
to argue in favor of necessity than of 
free-will. ‘The theory rests upon tan- 
gible facts, evident even to superficial 
observers, The truth rests largely 
upon supernatural facts, too subtle to 
be fully appreciated except through 
personal experience.” 

“ May I ask how you satisfied 
yourself?” asked Amelia with the 
faintest shade of contempt in her 
voice. She was feeling “ out of sorts,” 
and controversy suited the mood of 
the moment better than ordinary con- 
versation, 

Mary renewed the gold thread in 
her needle and the patience in her 
soul, and then answered, “ By read- 
ing the lives of the saints, and espe- 
cially of holy penitents. I became 
satisfied that even if ordinary souls are 
controlled by circumstances, (though 
even that point I did not concede,) 
the development of the saints has 
often been not only independent of 
circumstances, but inconsistent with 
them. Women, enslaved by vanity 
or passion, breaking through every 
bond and trampling on temptation to 
embrace a life of penance at which 
flesh trembles! Men, enthralled by 
false philosophy, becoming little chil- 
dren in faith and simplicity! I knew 
that this could not be the result of 
circumstances. Then carrying the 
investigation into my own moral ex- 
perience, I found that even I could 
be noble under the same circumstan- 
ces where I had been petty. Ido not 
attempt to speak philosophically. I 
argue from practical facts.” 

“Tf I placed much faith in the 
lives of saints, perhaps we might 
think alike,” answered Amelia; “ but 
most of them are quite mythical, no 
doubt.” 

“The lives of St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome, and many more are as well 
authenticated as the Norman con- 
quest,” Mary said ; “and those whose 
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careers are most mysterious experi- 
enced nothing which is incompre- 
hensible to any one who studies inte- 
rior life, and knows the capacities of 
his own soul for receiving supernatu- 
ral graces.” 

“ The capacities of my soul are ex- 
tremely limited, I think,” replied Lady 
Sackvil. “ Like you, I found my im- 
pressions on practical facts, not on 
metaphysics ; so that our argument is 
at an end, I suppose.” 

“ Apparently,” said Mary good-hu- 
moredly. “I’ve not heard the piano 
lately. Why is that ?” 

“T am tired to death of playing,” 
said Lady Sackvil; “ at times it is an 
unutterable bore. For a composer it 
is, of course, different. ‘The exercise 
of the creative faculty must be simply 
rapture ; but mere interpretation palls 
frightfully at times.” 

“Is there no new music to interest 
you P” 

“Veryseldom, Iam familiar with 
the whole range of musical literature. 
Don’t look at me as if I were a won- 
der. It’s no great thing for a well- 
trained musician to say. Musical lite- 
rature, as compared with the world 
of books, is very limited. The pre- 
sent age is idle and unproductive ; and 
so there come times when I shut the 
piano and feel that my ‘ occupation’s 
gone,’” 
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She rose, and going gently to the 
cradle, knelt down beside it to watch 
the sleeping child. A _ tenderness 
came over her face, before so full of 
weariness and pain. 

“I would have been a different wo- 
man if I had been a mother,” she 
said, looking up at Mary with tears 
in her eyes. “ Love of children and 
vanity are the only traits I have,”sshe 
added, smiling sadly. 

Mary made no answer, but looked 
at the tossed, selfish, whimsical being 
before her with an interest she had not 
felt hitherto. 

“ Isn’t it heavenly sweet to have a 
child 2?” asked Amelia; “ to hold that 
creature close to you, and feel that it 
is your own as your heart is your 
own ?” 

“Yes, it is heavenly sweet,” an- 
swered Mary, bending over the baby, 
who just then opened her violet eyes. 
The mother took the little creature 
into her arms and kissed her softly. 
“ It zs heavenly sweet,” she repeated. 

Lady Sackvil drew down her veil 
and rose to go. “ Good-by,” she said 
huskily. “ Don't think that I usually 
make such eccentric morning calls.” 
And was gone before Mary could ring 
for a servant to open the door. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











Church Music. 


CHURCH MUSIC, 


Ill. 


We have one question to ask of 
such of our readers who have taken 
the trouble to read our former articles 
on the subject of church music. Is 
it not a false tradition that the music 
in our churches exhibits the character 
of a musical concert performed dur- 
ing Mass, or replacing the office of 
Vespers? One thing is certain—it is 
a Protestant tradition, an Anglo-Sax- 
on Protestant tradition. Although 
we owe the “ classical masses ” chief- 
ly to German and Italian composers, 
the style of the performance, the ma- 
Hériel of the choir, and the choir-gal- 
lery are the offspring of the “ chapel” 
and the “ conventicle.” It has doubt- 
less been observed that we have been 


arguing for a two-fold reform in this 
matter: firstly, in the music, and se- 


condly, in its performance. We use 
the word reform in its proper sense, 
and desire by our remarks to call our 
brethren back to the old paths of the 
Holy Church, not to introduce some 
new fashion in doctrine or devotion. 
We would renovate, not innovate. 
We have been too long deprived of 
that spiritual food which is so abun- 
dantly supplied by the sacred offices 
of the Church. Protestantism has 
given us nothing but husks to eat, 
and we confess to being hungry. By 
the defection of England and the 
greater part of Germany, we were rob- 
bed of our holy sanctuaries, and in 
our poverty have been forced to con- 
tent ourselves with buildings to which, 
indeed, we give the name of churches, 
but which are nothing better than 
convenient shelters for an altar crowd- 
ed to its very steps by the people. 
The new-fangled doctrine drove out 


our monks, and perverted the devout 
clerics who once filled the stalls of 
real choirs, and whose duty and glory 
it was to sing the divine office. When 
the novel worship that replaced the 
Holy Sacrifice built new tabernacles 
for its meagre and unmeaning rites, it 
invented the singing-gallery and the 
modern choir, all-sufficing, we ac- 
knowledge, for the Anglican “com- 
mon prayer,” and “worship” after 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
and other such modes, but wholly out 
of place in a Catholic church, and to- 
tally inadequate for the holy offices 
of our religion. 

Surely there is no one who will not 
heartily agree with us that we need a 
thorough reform, in this respect, in 
our church architecture. We build 
chapels, but not churches. The place 
for the altar is in the Choir, an in- 
closure specially set apart for the sa- 
cred ministers and the singers, who at 
the public functions form one officiat- 
ing body. We have followed the ex- 
ample of Protestants, and made use 
of the pencil of the Protestant archi- 
tect ; and the result is, that if the gates 
of hell ever incited another “ glori- 
ous reformation,” like that of the six- 
teenth century, the new reformers 
would have the advantage over the 
first in finding churches not only rea- 
dy made, but admirably adapted to 
their requirements, the change of altar 
into pulpit, should the new doctrine 
need such an appurtenance in its 
meeting-houses, being a matter of 
small expense. They would not be 
put to their wits to know what to do 
with our choirs “ of mysterious depth,” 
as of yore, but would find an appro- 
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priate gallery for their hired singers, 
already fitted up, with its abomi- 
nable rood-screen of green curtains 
over the doorways. We have heard 
our holy rites and ceremonies nick- 
named as the “rags of popery.” 
What has Protestantism done but to 
rend the “ rags” into tatters ? 

Nor are we ready to admit the 
poverty of our resources as a full jus- 
tification of our imitation of Protes- 
tant service in the style of our sacred 
music and its performance. Through- 
out the continent of Europe, where 
Protestant influences have not been 
at work, there are countless country 
churches of small size, but not one is 
without its sanctuary choir; and the 
people would as soon think of putting 
their robed priests into dress-coat and 
pantaloons as of banishing their sur- 
pliced chanters from the sanctuary, 
and erecting a choir-gallery behind 
their backs. We bring no railing ac- 
cusation. We deprecate that style of 


argument which is successful only in 


provoking opposition; but are endea- 
voring, with no end in view save the 
glory of God and the honor of reli- 
gion, to put in a plain light the caus- 
es of our departure from the common 
authorized usages of the church ; usa- 
ges to which the want of conformity 
will always be the measure of the loss 
of faith and devotion. 

Our controversialists have been ar- 
guing against the false doctrines of 
Protestantism, and have done their 
work in a masterly and effective man- 
ner. If ever there was a dead doc- 
trine awaiting burial, it is Protestan- 
tism. Now let us turn our attention 
to its false traditions, possessing more 
vitality because they have obtained a 
sort of parasitical subsistence through 
our partial admission of their en- 
croachments. We mean that the 
“choir-gallery” is, both in its entity 
and object, a parasite of Protestant 
tradition clinging to our holy temples, 
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disfiguring their fair proportions and 
spiritually cramping the growth of li- 
turgical devotion, destroying its charm, 
and stifling its inspirations. 

We propose to get rid of this piece 
of uncatholic tradition ; to locate the 
singers in the place prescribed by the 
ritual, and abolish the musical con- 
cert. We desire to see the distinct 
decrees of the Church carried out to 
the letter, which require the divine 
office to be sung, as well as the Mass 
to be said, in the sanctuary, before the 
people, and not behind them. We 
have already alluded to the efforts 
made in England to bring this matter 
into perfect conformity with the ritu- 
al. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Westminster has forbidden any new 
church to be opened unless there is 
provision made for a sanctuary choir ; 
and the cardinal vicar, in his instruc- 
tion of November 18th, 1856, after ad- 
ministering a severe reprimand for the 
want of observance of regulations 
made in former instructions, prescribes, 
among other things, that galleries for 
singers shall not be placed over the 
doors of churches. Evidently the 
good cardinal has not only studied 
rubrics, but the science of acoustics 
aswell. An elevated gallery near the 
ceiling is a wretched place for sing- 
ers, and not much better for an or- 
gan. Ask any organ-builder whether 
he would not much prefer placing his 
instrument on the floor of the church, 
to hiding it away in some loft or se- 
cond-story alcove in a tower. The 
impropriety is so glaring, and the ar- 
rangement is at once so incongruous 
and unartistic, that we deem further 
discussion on this point useless. The 
able writer in Zhe Dublin Review, 
whom we have already quoted, very 
pertinently remarks : 


“‘In this respect we have been equally 
out of harmony with ecclesiastical tradition 
and practice; and if we are to save ourselves 
from disappointment with our choristers, 
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we must make up our minds to give them 
the advantage of all the sacred associations 
which that system provides. In other 
words, we must substitute a proper choral 
arrangement in connection with the sanctua- 
ry for that now prevailing, and with which 
so many abuses are unhappily connected. 
There need, we think, be no practical diffi- 
culty about this, and we would suggest it as 
a matter worthy of serious consideration by 
our clergy and Catholic architects who are 
about to build or restore churches. The 
time is surely gone by for the stereotyped 
plan of an east end with an altar under a 
large window, flanked by a smaller altar on 
either side, involving, besides other incon- 
veniences, the impossibility of making any 
provision for the proper choral arrange- 
ments. Several instances might be adduc- 
ed of churches recently erected in which the 
beautiful and convenient feature of side al- 
tars has been introduced, thus allowing the 
choir to occupy their proper place—the or- 
gan, of course, being placed at the side, and 
ample space being still left for the sanctua- 
ry proper. We should say that, even in 
cases where boys cannot be at once procur- 
ed for the choir, it is very unadvisable to 
plan a building in such a way as to preclude 
a proper arrangement afterward.” 

Have we any objections to urge 
against coming into harmony with 
ecclesiastical tradition and practice in 
this matter? A friend at our side 
urges one, doubtless in the mind of 
many of our readers: Then you 
would banish all female voices from 
our choirs ? 

We will allow a much better autho- 
rity than ourselves to answer for us. 
The following extract is from a decree 
of the Provincial Synod of Holland, 
held at Utrecht, and highly commend- 
ed by the Holy Father: 

“In the same way as the object of church 
music is quite frustrated when it is of such a 
character as only to gratify the ears with vain 
pleasures, so, too, the dignity of divine wor- 
ship is not preserved unless the singers also 
are such as to beseem the church. Women’s 
voices are not admitted by ecclesiastical 
usage into the choir of singers, since the 
rules of divine worship and the dignity of 
ecclesiastical music evidently require their 
exclusion. For in the same way as they are 
withheld from all share in the ministry of 
the holy liturgy, so also every thing effemi- 
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nate ought to be quite excluded from church 
singing; and hence the presence of women 
in an ecclesiastical choir is opposed to the 
very sense of the faithful. Therefore, we 
decree and order that women be altogether 
excluded from the choir of singers, unless 
in the churches or chapels of nuns. And if 


hereafter, in violation of this injunction of 
this Provincial Synod, women be employed 
in any church as singers or organists, let the 
rectors of those churches be aware that they 
will have to render a most strict account 
to the ordinary for such an infraction of the 
law.”’ (Syn. Prov. Ultrajectan., tit. 5, cap. 6.) 


And again: 


‘* The tradition of the church in excluding 
women from choirs is so universal and in- 
flexible that it is not easy to understand how 
it should have been so widely forgotten in 
this country. I can only conceive that the 
confusion of all things under the penal laws, 
the shattered and informal state of the church 
in England after its emancipation, our pover- 
ty, not only of money, but of culture to do 
better; and, finally, the force of custom in 
rendering us insensible to many anomalies, 
have been the real causes of our ever ad- 
mitting, and of our so long passively tolerat- 
ing, so visible a deviation from the tradition 
and mind of the Church. It is strange that 
you should have to argue a case which the 
Church has decided.” (Letter of Archbi- 
skop Manning to Canon Oakeley.) 


The argument of the very reve- 
rend canon, to which his grace al- 
ludes, contains much that would inte- 
rest our readers, but our space does 
not permit us to give it entire. We 
cannot refrain, however, from making 
a short quotation : 


‘*That a choir of male voices is actually 
that provision for the solemn celebration of 
divine worship which the Church contem- 
plates, to the exclusion of every other, is, I 
think, a fact which cannot reasonably be dis- 
puted. The Church no more recognizes 
female choristers than female sacristans, 
though she may tolerate either in case of ne- 
cessity. The single exception to the rule is 
in convents, for obvious reasons. According 
to the ancient arrangement of churches, the 
choir is immediately connected with the 
sanctuary; and those who take part in it are 
most appropriately habited as clerics. The 
circumstances of modern times have led to 
some deviation from this practice, so far as 
it depends upon the architectural arrange- 
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ments of our churches; but even where the 
choir is detached from the sanctuary, the 
ancient and universal rule of the Church 
which excludes females (probably in accor- 
ance with apostolical tradition) from taking, 
any active and ministerial part in divine wor- 
ship, is still rigidly observed. Not only in 
Rome, but in countries which retain certain 
national peculiarities in the sacred administra- 
tion of the Church, such as France and Bel- 
gium, the practice of employing females in the 
musical department of divine worship is, I be- 
lieve, unknown. It is almost entirely confin- 
ed to those countries, such as Great Britain, 
parts of Germany, and the United States 
of America, in which Protestantism prevails 
and produces acertain impression on the out- 
ward aspect even of the Church herself. In 
our Own country the type of the ancient 
worship, which has been innovated on among 
ourselves, is preserved in the national cathe- 
drals, in which the large endowments deriv- 
ed from Catholic munificence enable the pre- 
sent usurpers to represent the true ecclesi- 
astical form of the choral service with a fa- 
cility which is denied to those to whom it 
belongs by undisputed inheritance. Mean- 
while, this type had till recently suffered: con- 
siderable decay among ourselves. Dethron- 
ed from our rightful position, we had in this, 
as in other far more important respects, fall- 
en in with the ways of the sects around us. 
But the revival of the ecclesiastical spirit 
which has come in with the events of the 
last few years, has brought home to us some 
of the anomalies which had grown up in the 
day of our depression, while increased com- 
munication with the continent has tended to 
bring our external worship into more and 
more of union with general practice. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the admis- 
sion of females into the church choir is abso- 
lutely fatal to the retention of the proper 
cathedral type of.worship, while in parish 
churches it is sometimes productive of obvi- 
ous evils, and even in the best regulated ad- 
ministrations is adverse to the spirit which 
should animate every part of divine worship, 
and especially one so intimately connected 
with its dignified celebration as that of the 
choir.” 

It will be observed that our judgment 
about the influences of Protestant tra- 
dition upon our church music has not 
been made unadvisedly. 

In Germany, female singers were 
introduced into the churches for no 
better reason, that we can discover, 
than to exhibit the musical talent of 
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its great masters. These compositions 
were not written to supply any want 
for such music felt in the churches, but 
at the instance and under the patron- 
age of nobles and princes, who vied 
with each other in giving grand sa- 
cred musical feasts in their private 
chapels, as gourmands pride them- 
selves on giving costly and recherché 
dinners to show off the science of their 
thef de cuisine. If we imagine that 


these musical masses were gotten up 


to excite greater devotion in the gay 
and worldly courtiers, we are much 
mistaken. It was, in fact, a nice little 
bit of cheap luxury, it being less 
expensive to keep a private chapel 
and entertain a private chaplain, than 
to support an opera-house with its 
company of artists, scene-shifters, and 
hangers-on. 

Composers themselves have sought 
to obtain at least a general permis- 
sion for the singing of their masses 
from the ecclesiastical authorities, but 
have invariably been met with a po- 
lite expression of regret that such 
application had been presented, as it 
was entirely out of the power, etc., etc. 
Rossini petitioned the present pope 
for permission to include females in 
church choirs, but of course without 
success. ‘The report of his own fune- 
ral obsequies shows that more thought 
was given to enjoy a rare musical en- 
tertainment than to pray for his soul : 


‘‘The church bore the appearance of a 
concert-room or theatre. People came in 
with their hats on, talking and laughing. 
After each piece of music was sung, their 
bravos were barely restrained, and more than 
once applauding cries seemed about to break 
forth. The majority of the congregation, 
forgetting both the altar and the corpse of 
the deceased, turned their faces toward the 
tribune of the singers, talking in a loud 
voice, and using their opera-glasses; and 
this at the very moment of the e/evation, when 
the soldiers who served asa guard of honor, 
at the command of their officer, were falling 
on their knees. This scandal was deplor- 
ed not only by religious persons, but even 
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by the true friends of art, because it served 
once more to prove that such musical so- 
lemnities, in this age and in this country, 
are incompatible with the respect due to the 
sanctity of churches.” 

If we might venture to offer a word 
in justification of the wisdom of the 
Church in thus wholly excluding wo- 
men from the ritual offices of religion, 
we would say that she “knows what 
is in man;” she perfectly well under- 
stands all the effects of exterior in- 
fluences upon the human mind and 
heart; that the female voice, when 
highly cultivated or sweet-toned, is 
alluring and sensual, (we do not mean 
in a bad sense,) and when naturally 
poor or fassé, is equally repelling and 
disagreeable. The first cannot be said 


of the voices of men; nor the second, 
unless it be in attempts to execute mu- 
sic beyond their compass, or when 
they distort its sense or expression by 
vanity or affectation. 

Canon Oakeley shall sum up for us 


what we have to say on this head: 


**Together with the name of ‘chapels,’ 
which it may be hoped we are in the way to 
renounce once for all, let us divest ourselves 
of all that smacks of the chapel and dissent- 
ing system—the pews, the pew-openers, the 
female sacristans, and the female choristers. 
One of the principal lessons taught us by our 
great cardinal was the duty of asserting in 
all judicious ways the dignity of our true po- 
sition; and this we can do only by ridding 
ourselves of sectarian habits, down even to 
the very fringes of our garment, and asso- 
ciating ourselves in spirit, and in that which 
forms so especial a test of the ecclesiastical 
spirit, the external worship of the Church, 
with the most approved practice of Catholic 
countries.” 


Having made up our minds to tear 
down our Protestant singing-gallery, 
and to make use only of male voices 
in the singing of Mass and Vespers, 
we shall not fear for the decision of 
the question, What kind of music 
is to be selected? The Gregorian 
chant, that “grave, sweet, majestic, 
intellectual music of the Church,” will 
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defy all competition. When half the 
labor and expense has been bestowed 
upon the true music of the sanctuary 
as is now lavished on our florid con- 
cert music, then will be said to-day 
what Pope Benedict XIV. said so 
long ago, “ The titillation of figured 
music is held very cheaply by men of 
religious mind, in comparison with the 
sweetness of the church chant.” 

But the other question, and a very 
practical one, yet remains: How shall 
we procure and hold proper singers 
for such music as is proposed, and for 
such a place as the sacred inclosure 
about the altar? We answer, in the 
first place, we have already some men 
singers with voices of good compass 
and power, who at present sing up- 
stairs beside the organ. 

“ What!” exclaims the friend at 
our elbow; “ bring our present choir 
down into the sanctuary ? How many 
priests, do you think, would do that ?” 

We reply to him, that, if the present 
choir-singers are fit and proper per- 
sons to be associated with the sacred 
ministers in the celebration of the di- 
vine mysteries, they are just as worthy 
at one end of the church as at the 
other; and if they are unworthy for 
any reason, they ought not to be al- 
lowed to take that part, or exercise 
that office of, dignity in any nook or 
corner of our sacred temples. This 
capital point, the personal worthiness 
as well as the vocal capabilities of 
our choir-singers, has, it must be con- 
fessed, not been so rigidly insisted on 
in general as it might have been. No- 
thing appears to our minds more 
shockingly incongruous than a mixed 
chorus of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews singing the Credo. We remem- 
ber hearing a fine Tantum Ergo sung 
as a sola at benediction by a Jewess. 
Think of it, a Jewess singing, 

“Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui’? ! 


and, in the presence of what she be- 
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lieved to be only a piece of bread, 
adding, 
“ Prestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui ” ! 
We like the language of the Bishop 
of Langres. In a late pastoral on this 
subject, he says, 


‘** The function of which we speak (singer) 
is one that deserves respect for its sanctity. 
For many centuries it was reserved to cle- 
rics ; and when, afterward, laymen were ad- 
mitted to assist, it was required that they 
should, from their good conduct, be worthy 
to represent the congregation of God’s peo- 
ple, and take the lead in this part of their 
worship; and, above all, it was required 
that they should understand the dignity of 
the trust committed to them, and should 
neglect no preparation necessary to acquit 
themselves respectably. These laymen hold 
in the Lord’s house the first place after its 
consecrated ministers ; and they should not 
be allowed to continue in it unless they 
showed themselves the zealous auxiliaries 
of the priest who takes the lead in the name 
of the Church.” 


If we adhered to the character of 
the music desired by the Church, we 
should never‘ be obliged to look else- 
where than to Catholics—to those 
who will sing from the heart as well 
as with the lips—for worthy auxiliaries 
of the priest in this devout and sacred 
office. 

This leads us to consider the selec- 
tion and the training of competent 
and worthy singers. We are aware 
that the destruction of the Protestant 
singing-gallery, the restoration of the 
choir, and adoption of the Gregorian 
music is not so simple a matter of 
choice with the pastors of churches 
that it can be effected at once by an 
order issued to the organist, and the 
provision of cassocks and surplices 
for as many men as can be paid to 
wear them and sing the music which 
befits such clerically-habited chanters. 
Such singers as we ought to have for 
our holy offices are not to be had to- 
morrow, even for money. Nor, even 
supposing such worthy persons, pos- 
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sessing proper vocal acquirements, 
were to be had by paying for them, 
would they be able to sing our sacred 
music in a style that would be even 
tolerable. Gregorian chant is not 
easy of execution, as some imagine. 
It needs not only good vocal culture 
to render its musical phrases with pre- 
cision, but also no small amount of 
intellectual and moral training to give 
its true expression. 

We say, good vocal culture. By 
which we must not be understood to 
mean that finished vocalization which 
distinguishes the professional opera- 
singer, or those few amateurs whose 
voices of natural sweetness and power 
have received first-class cultivation. 
All Gregorian music is included with- 
in an octave and a half, with rare ex- 
ceptions. Great compass is therefore 
not required. The first requisite is 
the ability to modulate the different 
phrases with distinctness and facility. 
There are few men or boys who could 
not be taught in a short time to ac- 
quire this primary qualification of the 
choir-singer. On this head there is 
little or no difficulty. But as every 
one who can read English is not able 
to give a proper reading of Shake- 
speare, so not every one who can sing 
the gamut'or its intervals is able to 
sing the phrases of Gregorian chant. 
The reader of Shakespeare needs 
practice in tone, in inflection, in the 
art of speaking with sublimity, with 
pathos, with joy, etc. Then he must 
study the works of the great poet, 
must master his style, and with much 
painstaking and oft-repeated rehear- 
sals learn to imitate the various cha- 
racters, their mode of behavior, and 


peculiarity of utterance. The holy 


melodies of the Church possess an 
admirable variety of religious expres- 
sion, and share with all her rites and 
ceremonies in that sacred dramatic 
form which clothes them with such re- 
markable spiritual power and beau- 
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ty. It is plain, therefore, that the 
singer must not only understand what 
he is singing, but must make a study 
of the different phrases, in order to 
discover their true expression. 

But besides all this intellectual at- 
tention to and appreciation of the 
chant, the slightest reflection will 
show one that a certain degree of 
moral training is equally requisite. 
The capital point always to be kept 
in mind is that the music of the 
Church is her divine prayer. The de- 
vout soul, though endowed with a 
voice of only medium capacity, will 
render these prayerful melodies with 
far greater effect than a first-class ar- 
tist who sings only from the lips, while 
his heart remains unmoved by the 
words and the song. We are all con- 
scious of the different effect produced 
upon us by the chanting of the /e- 
Jace and the Pater by different priests. 
As a few simple words preached to 
us by a priest of an interior and de- 
vout life will go deeper into our souls, 
and bring forth greater spiritual fruit, 
than the most brilliant oratory from 
one of less religious mind, so a de- 
vout singer will give to his song a 
nameless charm, and edify those who 
listen to him far more than one who 
is his superior in musical attainments, 
but inferior to him in piety. It is 
Father Lallemant, we think, who said, 
“An interior man will make more 
impression on hearts by a single word 
animated by the Spirit of God, than 
another by a whole discourse which 
has cost him much labor, and in 
which he has exhausted all his powers 
of reasoning.” , 

Our argument, therefore, for the 
restoration of the church music, and 
the banishment of concert music, 
implies the restoration, as well, of 
the church singer, and the close of 
our engagement with the concert 
artists, or the more wretched substi- 


tute of concert amateurs. We are 
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sure that in every congregation in this 
country it would be possible to find 
a sufficient number of men and boys, 
possessing all the necessary qualifica- 
tions, intellectual, moral, and vocal, 
for the decent and edifying singing 
of the church offices, who might be 
prepared after a few weeks’ instruction 
for the duties of the chorister. We 
may be permitted to add, that our 
opinion is not mere theory, but based 
upon the observation and experience 
of many years in the practical duties 
of the ministry, during which the di- 
rection of the music has generally 
fallen to our care. If we are not 
able to refer our readers to a practi- 
cal illustration of what we assert, it 
is simply because we also, as we said 
before, have been straitened and ham- 
pered by this incubus of Protestant 
tradition. Until we can get rid of 
this, we can do nothing. Until the 
people, at present profoundly ignorant 
on this head, learn what constitutes a 
Catholic choir and where it ought to 
be located in the church, we shall 
never be able to get any thing but 
concert music, They must learn that 
the present order of things prevalent 
among us is abnormal, unrecognized 
by the ritual, and quite as foreign 
to the Catholic standard as would be 
the preaching of a priest from the 
pulpit in a citizen’s dress. We may 
be obedient to the strict law of the 
Church which forbids female singers 
in choir, and find a sufficient number 
of men and boys to take their places, 
who will scramble into the organ-gal- 
lery, and, under cover of the curtains, 
talk, laugh, chew tobacco, eat candy, 
draw caricatures on the walls and on 
the covers of the singing-books, and 
sit with crossed legs and chairs tilted 
backward even during the elevation 
and benediction—all this we will get 
as of old; but, until the ga//ery comes 
down, until the singers are properly 
vested, and marched with proper ec- 
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clesiastical decorum into the sanctua- 
ry, or to such a place as near to it as 
the present inconvenient arrangement 
of our modern churches will permit, 
we shall never get a church choir. 
This is our first point: let us have 
male singers who will understand from 
the dress and deportment they as- 
sume, for the time being, as well as 
from the position they occupy in the 
church, that their office as a church 
singer is a sacred one, of high cha- 
racter, and worthy of special respect 
as being associated officially with the 
priestly celebrations at the altar. No 
sooner shall we have succeeded in 
teaching the people this true Catholic 
tradition, than our youth will at once 
look upon the function of choir-sing- 
er as an enviable position, and the 
effort to make themselves worthy to 
be thus associated with the clergy in 
the divine offices will necessarily do 
much toward elevating their moral 
tone, and inspiring a devout Catholic 
spirit. We shall, very probably, not 
obtain all we desire at a first trial. 
Many of those whom we may select 
will likely disappoint us. This is in 
the nature of things. It is not every 
one who is selected as a student for 
the priesthood that proves to have a 
vocation. For ourselves, we appre- 
hend little difficulty if our own pur- 
pose be well determined, and we give 
to the whole subject of church music 
a little serious study and reflection. 
As to the source from which our 
churches are to obtain a regular sup- 
ply of choristers, we frankly speak 
our mind, and say that the Catholic 
choir system would appear to involve 
necessarily the formation of what is 
known in France as the maifrise, or 
choir-school, in which are admitted 
boys of good moral character pos- 
sessing sufficient vocal capability, and 
of a grade of intelligence to render 
it worth while to bestow upon them 
a more refined education than they 
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might obtain in the ordinary school. 
This special education given in the 
choir-school tends not only to im- 
prove and elevate the character of 
the boys, but fits them as well to at- 
tain a better position in life than they 
could have hoped for without it. But 
this is a subject we can afford to defer 
to future consideration. 

Supposing that we have come to 
the determination to conform our 
church music at once to the true stan- 
dard, how shall we procure the neces- 
sary choristers? Let us see what we 
need. For large churches, or what 
are large churches to us, there should 
be at least four trained voices of men 
—two tenors and two baritones; and 
not less than twelve boys. ‘These, 
equally divided on either side of the 
sanctuary, would make a better dou- 
ble chorus than might at first be sup- 
posed. The boys can be had for the 
asking; but the four men will not easi- 
ly be obtained without a reasonable 
salary. ‘The advertisement for them 
should, of course, conclude with the 
warning, “ None but practical Ca- 
tholics need apply.” We do not pro- 
pose to put the cassock and surplice 
upon persons whose very appearance 
in that garb would disedify the peo- 
ple. 

For this choir we need a compe- 
tent teacher. Advertise for him, and 
it is not unlikely we shall find such 
a one, or one who will quickly fit 
himself for that office, in one of the 
four hired singers. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that, even in this great city 
of New York, there are at present 
very few music teachers who aré fully 
competent to teach the proper me- 
thod of chanting the Vesper psalms 
alone, not to speak of those other im- 
portant portions of the divine offices 
whose expression is more difficult to 
render. But there is no want that is 
not quickly met with the supply. If 
we want such a teacher, and are will- 
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ing to pay him, then the subject of 
the church chant will at once engage 
the attention and study of professors 
of music whose business it is to teach. 
At this moment it is generally under- 
stood (and not without reason) by all 
organists and directors of choirs that 
our Catholic churches need perform- 
ers and teachers who can come re- 
commended as well versed in “ the 
masses,” as they are called. 

As a consequence, these gentlemen 
devote all their energies to the study 
and practice of such compositions, 
and to the science of directing a mix- 
ed chorus. We do the musical pro- 
fession the justice of believing its 
taste to be quite at variance with the 
taste of the public it serves ; and, al- 
though we are prepared to see our 
choir-director shrug his shoulders and 
return us a wondering look when we 
propose our reformation to him, still, 
when we shall have given him to un- 
derstand that we ourselves know what 
we want, and are prepared to count 
the cost, we feel assured that he will 
readily come into our views, and en- 
ter upon this new field of musical 
culture with more zest than he has 
hitherto shown in the conduct of mu- 
sic, for the most part, despicable even 
in his own eyes. We will engage him 
to produce church music in first-class 
church style. We will aid him by 
causing an organ of sufficient size to 
be erected near the choristers in the 
vicinity of the sanctuary. Should he 
crave for a larger chorus, we will seek 
out a number of young men, from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age, 
whom we have in our eye, whose in- 
terest will not fail of being excited in 
this subject to which we give our pas- 
toral solicitude, and whose social and 
moral character we feel assured will 
be benefited by being associated with 
our regular choir as volunteers. If 
we might be permitted the use of an 
expressive vulgarism, we would say 
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that our young men, as a class, are 
“spoiling” for some church work. 
How many would not feel both hon- 
ored and gratified by an invitation 
to labor with us in renovating and 
restoring the grand offices of the 
Church to their pristine order and 
sublime harmony! We manage to 
associate together a few of our young 
men in variots confraternities and 
associations, and drive a few more 
into the ranks of the society of St. 
Vincent de Paul; but the greater num- 
ber, upon whom depend the future 
esprit of our church in this coun- 
try, and upon whose attachment to 
all that concerns the dignity and de- 
vout character of our religious ser- 
vices hang the fortunes of our faith, 
are left unnoticed and unemployed. 
We propose this subject of the refor- 
mation of church music to them as a 
labor of love and true Catholic devo- 
tion, worthy oftheir hearty codperation, 
and tending to their own intellectual 
refinement and moral elevation. We 
are not wholly unacquainted with the 
souls of this class of our brethren in 
the faith, and will answer for the re- 
sponse that will be made to our sen- 
timents by any Catholic young man 
whose eye may chance to fall on 
these lines. 

Now as to the matter of proper 
church music-books. Speaking as 
gne who has been made wise through 
suffering, we rejoice at the prospect 
of seeing all our “ Catholic choir- 
books,” “ Morning and Evening ser- 
vices,” and such trash, bundled up 
and sent to the paper-makers. We 
are at liberty to state that, while the 
present GEcumenical Council may al- 
lude only incidentally to the subject 
of church music, by confirming the 
ancient canons made in regard to it, 
the Congregation of Rites is already 
preparing an authorized version of 
the Roman Gradual and Vesperal, and 
that his Holiness will issue a brief in 
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which he will strongly exhort all the 
bishops to adopt it. As soon as this 
desire of the head of the Church shall 
have been brought home to us in the 
proper way, those whose hands are 
waiting direction will lose no time in 
preparing an edition of this work in 
musical notation, and harmonized for 
the use of organists, an imperative 
need for the great majority of our 
players and singers, to whom the 
learning of the plain chant scale and 
clefs would be a labor equal to that 
of acquiring the knowledge of a fo- 
reign language. Our choir-boys, and 
the generation of choristers who shall 
succeed them, can be taught the plain 
chant notation from the first, and will 
find it much simpler, and more ex- 
pressive in typography, than the mo- 
dern musical scale, with its varied 
keys in flats and sharps. 

A word as to the comparative cost 
of the authorized church music and 
the concert music which now repla- 
ces it. It will be seen that we have 


advised the engagement of four pro- 
fessional singers, and the services of a 
special teacher both for them and the 
This teacher, in 
most cases, would be one of the four 


chorus of boys. 
salaried choristers or the organist. 
It will be seen at once, by those in- 
terested, that even in the beginning 
we shall not be put to any greater 
expense than we are already at for 
our music. In the matter of music- 
books there will be an immense sav- 
ing for those churches which possess 
a large chorus. We ourselves own a 
musical library which has cost us se- 
veral thousands of dollars; and to tell 
the honest truth, not one half of it is 
of the least practical use even with 
the present liberty we enjoy (?) of 
singing what we please. A set of 
Graduals and Vesperals, with a suitably 
harmonized version for the use of the 
organist, will suffice under our new 
and better régime. 


Church Music. 


We cannot close this portion of our 
remarks without calling attention to 
the great boon which this wholesome 
musical reform will prove to country 
churches. In our large cities, we 
have been able to perform in our 
churches music which is a tolerable 
imitation of the same style of harmo- 
ny as given at the opera and on the 
boards of the concert-hall to paying 
audiences. As a rule, we have not 
charged any price of admission to 
our ecclesiastical concert offices, and 
our second-rate performances have 
therefore been justly treated with 
great leniency by the critics. But 
as you leave the city and enter 
churches in our small towns and coun- 
try villages, you hear an imitation of 
the city fashion which is no longer 
tolerable. One must have advanced 
far into the spiritual ways of devout 
contemplation to endure the horrible 
cacophony without suffering indescri- 
bable tortures of soul. Then again,’ 
there are numberless village churches 
where never a sound of music, pro- 
fane or religious, is heard. Yet, if 
these muse-abandoned ‘people were 
disabused of their ignorant belief that 
our popular florid music is the only 
music possible or fit for the Catholic 
Church, and learned that, even if too 
poor to purchase an organ, they could 
have with a little study and practice 
all the music for the divine offices 
executed in a devout and decent style, 
it would not be long until the inva- 
riable low Mass on all Sundays and 
festivals, and the recitation of the Ro- 
sary in lieu of Vespers, would be a 
rare exception, instead of being, as it 
is now, not far from the rule. As an 
example, we confess extraordinary, of 
the gross ignorance of our country 
people concerning church music, we 
remember being told by a Catholic 
woman who had never been out of 
her own little village, that one reason 
why she was certain of the falsehood 
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of the Protestant religion was because 
they had music and singing in their 
churches ! 

We do not expect to see our sug- 
gestions or opinions accepted without 
question or criticism. We are fully 
aware that we have been arguing in 
the face of inexperience and deep- 
seated prejudice. We console our- 
selves, however, with the thought that 
what we have decried as abnormal, 
irregular, and inadequate for the mu- 
sic of the Church, is in itself so incon- 
sistent, incomplete, and disordered, 
that it does not deserve even the 
name of a system. Based upon a 
false principle, the amusement of an 
audience, it will ever fail of recogni- 
tion or encouragement at the hands 
of the holy Church, whose sole object 
proposed in all her divine functions is 
prayer. The faithful come to church 


to pray. A church ought by its very 
form and interior dispositions sur- 
round the worshippers with an atmo- 


sphere of prayer. It ought to feel like 
a holy place; and nothing about it 
should smack of the theatre, or the 
halls of assembly for secular purposes. 
All that is presented to the gaze of 
the faithful in these sanctuaries of 
God, whether it be the ceremonies 
associated with the Holy Sacrifice and 
other offices, or the statues, pictures, 
and decorations which meet the eye, 
ought to be of such a character as 
to excite the spirit of prayer. All this 
we understand full well. Why, then, 
are we so dull of hearing that we can- 
not also distinguish the accents of 
prayer from the sounds which speak 
of war, of love, of the dance, of jocu- 
larity, and, for those who have ears to 
hear, of the grossest sensuality ? Let 
us disabuse ourselves of the notion 
that our people wish to hear what 
is popularly styled “fine music” in 
church. It is a very great mistake. 
They not only frequent the church 
services in the special intention to 
VOL. x.—48 
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pass the time there in prayer, but also 
heartily desire to have their weary, 
world-tossed souls helped by deco- 
rously performed ceremonies, by good, 
earnest preaching, and by devout, 
prayerful music, in awakening in their 
hearts true religious emotion and 
thoughts of heavenly things. 

This is our sole plea for reform in 
our music, it being, without doubt, 
also the “ mind” of the Church. She 
is in no sense opposed to secular mu- 
sic, any more than she is to secular 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
unless they be debased and made to 
minister to base passions. She who 
sanctifies all that is true and noble in 
human. nature is far from discourag- 
ing or condemning the legitimate ex- 
pression of those arts which can exert 
so much power in the instruction, ele- 
vation, and refinement of the intellect 
and heart. But none so wise as she 
to detect their weakness, and warn 
society against the moral evils which 
result from their prostitution to the 
service of the devil. One of the de- 
structive faults justly charged against 
modern art, and notably of music, is 
its misapplication. A want of har- 
mony in the relation of an art to the 
nature and object of the thing to be 
expressed or illustrated by it, is the 
signal for its own enervation and the 
corruption of what it should purify 
and strengthen; which is the teaching 
alike of philosophy and experience. 

“ A tale out of time,” says the wise 
man, “is like music in mourning ;” 
and the converse of the proverb is 
equally true— 

“ The sweetest strains of music 
Do but jar upon the soul, and set 
The very teeth on edge, if but the heart 
Hath not a mind to hear it.’’ 

Whence our conclusion. In the 
house of God, whose “ house shall be 
called the house of prayer,” no other 
song must be heard but the song of 
prayer, that melody consecrated to all 
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that we have that is highest and holi- into the regions of the heavenly, and 
est, which lifts the soul above the fri- 
volities and sensualities of this world 
and of time, and transports it in spirit 


before the throne of the majesty of 
the Eternal. 





THE IRON MASK. 


Tuts subject, so inexhaustible, so 
interesting on account of the un- 
fathomable mystery that surrounds 
it, has again been brought to our 
notice by some recent discoveries. 
Whether they amount to any thing 
or not, remains to be seen; but they 
are at least singular, and may stimu- 
late the curiosity of the erudite, and 
even that of simple amateurs. 

A young writer, M. Maurice To- 
pin, so says a contemporary French 
paper, who has obtained a prize of 
six hundred dollars from the French 
Academy for his beautiful book, enti- 
tled, Z’Zurope et les Bourbons sous 
Louis XIV., has been diving into old 
papers among the public archives, and 
says he has at last found out the true 
name of the unfortunate prisoner of 
the Iron Mask. 

Following the advice of his uncle, 
M. Mignet, he has addressed a letter 
to the President of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science, in which 
he incloses his secret-—sealed, how- 
ever—and says it must not be unseal- 
ed without his order. 

So some day soon, perhaps, we 
shall solve the enigma that has per- 
plexed the world for over two centu- 
ries. 

A monk has lately died, too, some- 
where in a French monastery, leaving 
papers ‘testifying that he was the true 
Iron Mask. Somesay he wasderang- 
ed. Perhaps so; and perhaps we 


would rather such might have been 
the case. A real dona fide, two-hun- 
dred-year-old mystery must not suc- 
cumb to this practical age of would- 
be common sense. We could never 
find such another, so we must content 
ourselves with reviving old facts and 
eliciting further researches. 


He who was called, under the reign 
of Louis XIV., Zhe Man with the Iron 
Mask, was not permitted to wear so 
pretty a covering as that which pre- 
served the complexion of the Empress 
Poppée ; and the painters who have 
represented him with a sort of lower- 
ed visor, a rampart of iron on his face, 
have made a great mistake. 

The unknown prisoner, to whom 
nobody approached, and nobody 
spoke, wore a mask of velvet. 

The question is not decided upon 
what he wore on his way from the 
Isle Ste. Marguerite to the Bastille. 
Some say his chin was inclosed in a 
net-work of steel, to permit him to 
eat, while the upper part of his face 
was concealed in the mask of iron. 

But this is a mystery, and his early 
training no less so. 

He had been incarcerated a long 
time at Pignerol, the chateau of which 
had served for a prison of state, and 
since 1632 had belonged to France. 
The inhabitants still show a large dis- 
mantled tower that overlooks the 
town, and give the tradition concern- 
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ing the Iron Mask and Fouquet, who 
were here confined. 

They showed the chamber in 1818 
that these poor victims inhabited. 


After the taking of the Bastille, 
indications of the Iron Mask were 
sought for among the registers of this 
place of detention; but the largest 
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book of records was sadly torn, and 
the folio numbered one hundred and 
twenty, coinciding with the year 1698, 
the epoch of the incarceration of the 
prisoner, had been taken away. 

Later, a leaf was discovered among 
the papers of a former governor, and 
here it is, as historians have given it 
to us: 





Names and qualities of prisoners. 


Date of their en- 
trance. 


Motive of their 
detention. 


Book. Page. | 





‘Former prisoner of Pignerol,|18th of Septem- Du Junca, vol. 37.|Never known. 


obliged to wear a velvet mask ;/ber, 


1698, 


at 


his name or quality never known.!o’clock in the af- 
q y | 


lternoon. 


| 





The date of the entrance of the Iron 
Mask into the Bastille is preserved at 
present in the library of the arsenal ; 
and we read: 


** Thursday, the 18th of September, 1698, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, Monsieur 
de St. Mars, governor of the Bastille, arriv- 
ed for the first time from the Isles of Ste. 
Marguerite and Honorat, bringing with him, 
in his own litter, an old prisoner he had 
guarded at Pignerol. His name was not 
given; he wore a velvet mask ; and was first 
placed in the tower of the Bayimére to await 
the night, when I was to conduct him my- 
self, at nine P.M., into the tower of the Ber- 
tandiére, to the third-story room which, by 
order of M. St. Mars, I had completely fur- 
nished for his reception, In conducting 
him to the said room, I was accompanied 
by M. Rosarges, who was to serve and 
guard the prisoner at the government ex- 
pense.” 


Here let me state that Du Junca 
was not a surname given to the pri- 
soner, but the name of the lieutenant 
of the king at the Bastille. The pri- 
soner was called Marchiali. 


The young ‘historian who pretends 
to have discovered the true name of 
the Iron Mask has, without doubt, stu- 
died all the evidences up to the time 
of Voltaire, who also knew more than 
he was willing to impart. 

He knew the story ofthe silver plate 
connected with the Isle Ste. Mar- 


guerite, whose governor was charged 
by Louis XIV. in person not to per- 
mit the prisoner to communicate with 
any one. 

St. Mars waited on him himself, 
and took the dishes from the cooks at 
the door of the apartment, so that no 
one ever saw the face of the captive. 

One day the Iron Mask threw a 
silver plate out of the window into the 
water-course beneath. A fisherman 
picked it up and brought it back to 
the governor. 

“ Have you read what is written 
on the bottom of this silver plate ?” 
asked the governor. 

“No, sir,” replied the fisherman ; 
“T cannot read.” 

This reply saved the poor man, 
who doubtless would have paid with 
his liberty, and even his life, for the 
possession of the terrible secret, if he 
had been sufficiently educated to have 
discovered it. 


Another historian, the Abbé Papon, 
does not believe that the governor 
said to the fisherman, “ Go; you are 
happy in not being able to read!” 
He states that, instead of a silver 
plate, the mysterious prisoner used a 
white shirt, covered from one end to 
the other with the written history of 
his life. 
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“TI had,” said he, “ the curiosity to 
enter the chamber of the unfortunate 
man. It was lighted only by a win- 
dow to the north, inclosed in a thick 
wall and cased by three gratings of 
iron placed at equal distances. This 
window overlooked the sea. I found 
in the citadel an officer of the French 
company, about sixty-nine years old. 
He told me that his father had often 
told him in secret that a watchman 
one day perceived under the window 
of the prisoner something white float- 
ing on the water. . . . It wasa 
very fine shirt, plaited with negligence, 
and upon which the prisoner had 
written from one end to the other. 

“The watchman took means to re- 
cover it, and carried it to M. de St. 
Mars, the governor of the Isle Ste. 
Marguerite. 

“ He protested that he had read no- 
thing ; but two days afterward he was 
found dead in his bed.” 


+ It is said that the Regent of Orleans 

left the secret of the name of the Iron 
Mask with his daughter. We give 
what he related to her, this authority 
being a pretended governor of the in- 
teresting captive. His account may 
be found in the archives of the Eng- 
lish government : 


“The unfortunate prince that I raised 
and guarded,” said he, ‘‘until the end of 
my days, was born the 6th of September, 
1638, at eight o’clock in the evening, during 
the supper of the king, Louis XIII. Hls 
brother, now reigning, Louis XIV., had 
been born in the morning at twelve o’clock, 
during the dinner hour of his father; but as 
the birth of the first child was splendid and 
brilliant, that of his brother was most sad 
and carefully concealed ; for the king, advis- 
ed by the midwife that the queen would 
bring forth a second child, caused to remain 
in her chamber the chancellor of France, 
the midwife, the first almoner, the confessor 
of the queen, and myself, to be witnesses 
of what might happen, and of what he would 
do, if this child should be born alive.” 


Actors have for many years stu- 


The Iron Mask. 


died carefully the costume of 7he Man 
with the Iron Mask and he who play- 
ed in the drama by this name, M. 
Lockroy, is still alive. He personat- 
ed the prisoner, and was clothed in 
black velvet, with black stockings and 
buckled shoes. He wore the double 
mask of velvet with steel springs over 
his lips. 

In this piece, that all Paris went to 
see, Chilly represented Louis XIII.; 
Delaistre, M. de St. Mars ; and Ligier, 
who was afterward the Duke of Glou- 
cester and the Louis XI. of Casimir 
Delavigne, took the part of the pro- 
tector of the unfortunate recluse. 

Again, under another name—7Z%e 
Prisoner of the Bastille—the same sto- 
ry has been dramatized, and fresh in- 
terest added by an imaginary conver- 
sation between the captive and Louis 
XIV. 


It is easily seen that the most gene- 
ral opinion of the Iron Mask consider- 
ed him the twin-brother of Louis 
XIV., kept out of the way for fear of 
future trouble and collision in the 
government of France. 

Some authors affirm, too, that he 
must have been deformed, his face 
distorted, or with some physical in- 
firmity that it was necessary to con- 
ceal. 

Others have thought that the bro- 
ther of Louis XIV., being born the 
last, was the elder by right, if the 
opinion of physicians and legislators 
is to be consulted ; and that the ten- 
derness inspired by the first born of 
the two brothers occasioned the act 
of ostracism, which history has sought 
in vain for a hundred years to eluci- 
date. 


In 1837, there appeared a remarka- 
ble dissertation on the Iron Mask, by 


M. Paul Lacroix. He says that he 
who bore the name of. Marchiali dur- 
ing his lifetime was not the twin-bro- 
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ther of Louis XIV., and not even a 
son born clandestinely of the queen, 
but the superintendent, Fouquet him- 
self. 

But the Iron Mask has in turn been 
believed to be Fouquet, Marchiali, 
Arwediks, and other people who dis- 
appeared about that time. 

He, however, who was called Mar- 
chiali, and who entered the Bastille 
the 18th of September, 1698, died 
there suddenly the rgth of November, 
1703. 

Very singular precautions were ta- 
ken after his decease. 

The body and face were mutilated, 
and every thing composing his furni- 
ture was burned ; even the doors and 
windows of his bedroom. The silver 
he used was melted. The walls of 
his apartment were scraped and re- 
whitened. 

He was buried the 2oth of Novem- 
ber, 1703, in the Church of St. Paul, 
under the name of Marchiali. 

Time has not given the answer to 
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this lugubrious enigma, and we fear M. 
Maurice Topin has failéd to solve it. 

But let us give him his meed of 
praise for having consecrated his nights 
to seeking for documents, comparing 
dates, and confronting the evidence 
of the most celebrated writers on the 
subject. 

Honor to the brave historian whom 
the night of time does not intimidate, 
and who is willing to grope among 
the shades of the past for what is hid- 
den, and above all a secret of the 
state ! 

Among all the victims of the old 
régimes, The Man with the Iron Mask 
was the most interesting. 

This popular story was in every 
mouth the day of the taking of the 
Bastille. 

If he had lived until 1789, would 
it have been a pretender to the crown, 
or simply a suspected prisoner, that 
the people would have delivered ? 

We wait for M. Topin to arswer. 





ON A PICTURE OF NAZARETH. 


In dreams no longer, but revealed to sight, 
Comes o’er us, like a vision after death, 
That shrine of tenderest worship—that delight 


Of loftiest contemplation—Nazareth. 


Fair-throned as when creation’s King and Queen 
Abode within its walls, it looks around 

As scorning time and change; though these have been 
The ruthless masters of its hallowed ground. 


Still smiling as of old, it catches still 
As fresh a morning; basks in such a noon; 
Hears evening’s voice as sweetly softly thrill ; 
In glory sleens beneath a gushing moon. 
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Still looms the Mountain of Precipitatien 
’ In sadness o’er a vale serene and bright, 
As when the Saviour foiled his frenzied nation, 
Who fain had cast him headlong from the height. 


And see upon the slope the very gate 
Where—spot to kiss !—a lowly footstep fell, 
As daily passed the Maid Immaculate 
To fill her pitcher yonder at the well. 


That well! where mirrored shone the loveliest face 
That ever woman wore! Tis there—the same! 
Though hating Christ and Juda’s banished race, 
The Moslems honor there the Virgin’s name. 


Give thanks, my soul! give thanks that thou hast seen. 
Make Nazareth all a well of grace; and pray 





To keep its taste within thee—which has been 


The strength of saints. 


Drink deep, and go thy way. 
B. D. H. 





THE GREEK SCHISM. 


Tue Eastern Church has for the Ca- 
tholic an attraction which centuries 
of separation have not been able to 
overcome. We look on its glories as 
our own, and we deplore its misfor- 
tunes as of our own household. We 
have a common faith, the same sa- 
craments, the same sacrifice, essen- 
tially the same devotional practices. 
Between us stands the barrier of a 
schism which has lasted for centuries. 
It is of this schism, its origin, its his- 
tory, that we propose to treat in this 
article. 

To understand clearly the causes 
that precipitated so large and flou- 
rishing a portion of the church into a 
deadly schism, it is necessary to con- 
sider the relations of the bishops 
of Constantinople to Rome and the 
other great patriarchal sees, from the 
time when Constantine the Great plac- 
ed the capital of his empire on the 


shores of the Bosphorus. The Bi- 
shop of Byzantium was then a suf- 
fragan of the Metropolitan of Hera- 
clea. But when, with the presence of 
the emperor, the splendor and the 
reality of the capital had been trans- 
ferred to the new Rome, the bishops 
of Byzantium became very important 
personages. They were, in fact, the 
ordinary medium of communication 
between the emperor and the other 
prelates of the Eastern Church. Not 
content with the great influence na- 
turally arising from their vicinity to 
the court, they desired a style and 
title suitable, as they thought, to the 
dignity of the city of their residence. 
The second general council (A.D. 381) 
gratified their wishes by a canon 
which decreed that the bishops of 
Constantinople, decause it was the new 
Rome, should have precedence over 
all other prelates, after the Bishop of 
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Rome. But this council has been 
held to be general only in its dogma- 
tic definitions, since, as St. Gregory the 
Great * says, “ The Roman Church 
neither has received nor accepted of 
its decrees or acts, with the exception 
of its definitions against Macedonius.” 
In point of fact, it was a local synod, 
neither convoked nor presided over 
by the holy see, and has been called 
cecumenical only on account of the 
subsequent approbation of its dog- 
matic decrees by the same supreme 
authority. Its canon about the dig- 
nity of the Bishop of Constantinople 
thus fell to the ground. Pope Boni- 
face I. (A.D. 418-422) insisted on the 
observance of the order of dignity 
between the great sees established 
by the Council of Nice, according to 
which Alexandria held the second, 
and Antioch the third place. The 
same rule was adopted by Xystus ITI. 
and other pontiffs. However, the 


powerful prelates of the imperial city 


did not relinquish their ambitious 
views. The general council of Chal- 
cedon (A.D. 451) passed two canons, 
by which it permitted any cleric who 
felt himself aggrieved to appeal to 
the see of “the imperial city, Con- 
stantinople ;” and besides, enacted the 
celebrated twenty-eighth canon in 
which the unfortunate principle that 
afterward led to schism was more 
openly avowed. Having cited the ca- 
non of the first council of Constan- 
tinople, it reaffirms it. “Since the fa- 
thers have justly granted privileges 
to the see of ancient Rome, because 
it was the imperial city, for the same 
reason the fathers of the second ge- 
neral council granted equal privileges 
to the episcopal throne of new Rome, 
rightly judging that the city which is 
honored by the imperial presence and 
the senate, and enjoys equal privileges 
with old Rome, should in ecclesi- 
astical matters also be equally distin- 
* Epist. 34, lib. 7. 
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guished, retaining, however, the -se- 
cond place;” and then confers ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction on the Bishop 
of Constantinople over the dioceses 
in Pontus, Asia Minor, and Thrace, 
and those that might afterward be 
“ erected among the barbarians.” The 
fathers, however, petitioned St. Leo 
the Great for the approval of this re- 
gulation, alleging the good of religion 
as their motive. But that great pon- 
tiff promptly “annulled their action 
by the authority of St. Peter,” as con- 
trary to the canon of Nice, remark- 
ing at the same time that ecclesiasti- 
cal questions were not regulated on 
the same plan as secular affairs, and 
that the Bishop of Constantinople 
ought to be satisfied with the impe- 
rial privileges of his city, without dis- 
turbing church ‘discipline, and invad- 
ing the long-acknowledged rights of 
others. The obnoxious canon is not 
to be found in the most ancient and 
best collections, though, in practice, 
the bishops of Constantinople always 
availed themselves of the privileges 
it attempted to grant them. 

This uncanonical usurpation gave 
rise to a serious controversy toward 
the end of the century. Acacius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, relying on 
the twenty-eighth canon of Chalce- 
don, interfered in the election and 
consecration of the patriarchs of Al- 
exandria and Antioch. He was also 
accused and convicted of favoring the 
Eutychian heretics. For these causes 
he was condemned and deposed 
by Pope Felix III. (a.p. 484.) The 
oriental bishops continued, however, 
to retain his name in the commemo- 
ration at mass, (sacris diptychis,) and 
the popes, on this account, refused to 
communicate with them, until the 
pontificate of Hormisdas, when they 
submitted to the holy see, erased the 
obnoxious name from the sacred re- 
cords, and subscribed a formula of 
faith, in which they professed their 
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agreement with the synods.of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, condemned Acacius 
‘and others by name, acknowledged 
all the dogmatic epistles of St. Leo, 
and declared that in the apostolic see 
is to be found “the true and entire 
fulness of the Christian religion,” and 
that those “ who did not agree with 
the apostolic see were separated 
from the communion of the Catholic 
Church.” 

After this happy termination, with 
one exception, no serious difficulty 
on disciplinary questions occurred be- 
tween the two sees until the time of 
Photius. Heresies, indeed, arose in 
the Eastern Church; but both parties 
appealed to Rome, and the Catholic 
prelates and people always accepted 
her judgment as final. The exception 
to witich we allude occurred under 
the pontificate of Pelagius II. and St. 
Gregory the Great, and affords a strik- 
ing instance of the different spirit that 
animated old and new Rome. In the 
year of our Lord 583, John, surnamed 
The Faster, was called to the see of 
Constantinople. Gregory, patriarch 
of Antioch, being accused of grave 
crimes, the Bishop of Constantinople 
convoked a synod of the whole east, 
and in his letters of convocation as- 
sumed the title of @cumenical, or uni- 
versal, patriarch. Pope Pelagius II. 
promptly condemned both the usur- 
pation of jurisdiction over the see of 
Antioch and the newly-assumed ti- 
tle, especially as John pretended to 
convoke a general council, thus trench- 
ing upon the rights of the apostolic 
see. The controversy continued un- 
der St. Gregory the Great, who ex- 
horted the bishops of Alexandria and 
Antioch to resist this invasion of the 
rightful dignity of their sees. He re- 
fused for himself the high-sounding 
title, though it had been given to his 
predecessors by the great council of 
Chalcedon, choosing the humbler de- 
signation of servant of the servants 
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of God, which has ever since been 
used by the Roman pontiffs in their 
official documents. Cyriacus, the im- 
mediate successor of The Faster, con- 
tinued to claim the obnoxious title, 
until he was prohibited to do so by 
the Emperor Phocas. But, as all 
Phocas’s decrees were annulled by 
Heraclius, the bishops of Constanti- 
nople resumed the offensive usage. It 
is to be remarked, however, that they 
always gave an explanation of the 
title, which showed that they did not 
intend to infringe on the primatial 
rights of the Roman see. They dis- 
claimed any really universal jurisdic- 
tion, claiming, at most, authority over 
the whole east. Insufficient as such 


an explanation was justly held to be 
by the popes, it shows that even the 
ambitious prelates of Constantinople, 
greedy as they were of high titles 
and extended jurisdiction, never, in 
the early ages, dared to place them- 
selves on an equality with the bishops 


of old Rome, the successors of St. 
Peter in the government of the uni- 
versal church. 

From these facts, it is also evident 
that the real cause of dissensions be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople was 
not, as alleged by Protestant histo- 
rians, following the lead of Mosheim, 
the ambition of the pontiffs of Rome, 
who were striving for mastery over 
the whole church, while the bishops 
of Constantinople were contending 
for the rightful independence of the 
eastern portion thereof. The supre- 
macy of the Roman see was recog- 
nized by every general council before 
the election of Photius, and all of 
them were held in the east, compos- 
ed of eastern bishops, and guided by 
eastern ideas and influence. The 
very canons which attempted to give 
high dignity to Constantinople, ac- 
knowledged the primacy of Rome, 
and asked only the second place for 
the capital of the eastern empire 
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while that of Chalcedon was formally 
submitted to St. Leo, and his appro- 
bation asked for it. When the most 
illustrious prelate that ever govern- 
ed New Rome, St. John Chrysostom, 
was unjustly treated, he appealed as 
a matter of right to Pope Innocent I., 
and his appeal was sustained. When 
heresy arose in the east, the orthodox 
bishops of Constantinople always sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the holy 
see, and sat in councils over which 
its legates presided. ‘The history of 
the Nestorian, Eutychian, Monothe- 
lite, and Iconoclast heresies affords 
the most indubitable proofs that the 
Eastern Church, including that of Con- 
stantinople, always admitted the su- 
preme teaching and governing au- 
thority of the see of St. Peter. 

At the same time, it is plain that a 
spirit was growing up which a bold, 
ambitious man might easily use to 
divide the unity of the church. The 
second general council affirmed a fa- 
tal principle when it wished to give 
Constantinople the second place 
among the great sees, decause it was 
the new Rome. This principle was 
more fully and offensively developed 
in the twenty-eighth canon of Chal- 
cedon. It appeared to imply that 
the secular dignity of Rome was the 
cause of its ecclesiastical primacy, 
which should, consequently, follow 
thei mperial court. Not, indeed, that 
the fathers of either council would 
have admitted such a consequence. 
They recognized the divinely estab- 
lished primacy of the Roman see; 
but they wished to gratify the empe- 
ror of the day, and to second the de- 
sires of the powerful prelates of the 
imperial city, to whom many of them 
were doubtless indebted for substan- 
tial favors. But, unwittingly, they 
planted the germ of schism, which at 
the appointed time produced its terri- 
ble fruit. This is the reason why the 
pontiffs always opposed the uncano- 
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nical pretensions of the prelates of 
Constantinople; they defended not 
their own, for they were not attacked, 
but the rights of the sees of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, and jealously 
guarded against encroachments, which 
they saw too well were only the fore- 
runners of greater and more fatal 
usurpations. The result, deplorable 
as it has been, only confirms the ac- 
curacy of their foresight, and justifies 
their honest, fearless, incorruptible re- 
sistance. 

The responsibility of the fatal step 
to formal schism rests upon the cele- 
brated Photius. In the year 857, St. 
Ignatius had been Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople for a little more than a 
decade. Of austere virtue and firm 
character, he detested vice, and fear- 
ed not to denounce it even in high 
places. The then reigning emperor, 
Michael III., is compared by Gibbon 
to Nero and Heliogabalus. “ Like 
Nero, he delighted in the amusements 
of the theatre, and sighed to be sur- 
passed in the accomplishments in 
which he should have blushed to ex- 
cel. . . . The most skilful chario- 
teers obtained the first place in his 
confidence and esteem; their merit 
was profusely rewarded ; the emperor 
feasted in their houses, and presented 
their children at the baptismal font ; 
and, while he applauded his own 
popularity, he affected to blame the 
cold and stately reserve of his prede- 
cessors.” After saying that he was 
intemperate, licentious, and sanguina- 
ry, the historian adds: “ But the most 
extraordinary feature in the character 
of Michael is the profane mockery 
of the religion of his country. . . 
A buffoon of the court was invested 
in the robes of the patriarch; his 
twelve metropolitans, among whom 
the emperor was ranked, assumed 
their ecclesiastical garments ; they used 
or abused the sacred vessels of the 
altar; and, in their bacchanalian feasts, 
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the holy communion was administer- 
ed in a nauseous compound of vine- 
gar and mustard. Nor were these 
impious spectacles concealed from the 
city. On the day of a solemn festi- 
val, the emperor, with his bishops or 
buffoons, rode on asses through the 
streets, encountered the true patriarch 
at the head of his clergy, and, by their 
licentious shouts and obscene gestures, 
disordered the gravity of the Chris- 
tian procession.” While this promis- 
ing youth was thus enjoying himself 
with sumptuous banquets, fast horses, 
and degrading shows, his uncle, the 
Czesar Bardas, was the real emperor, 
He, too, though a man of talents and 
application to business, was of deprav- 
ed morals, and was at length excom- 
municated by St. Ignatius, because he 
had dismissed his wife, and attempt- 
ed to marry his own daughter-in-law. 
From that moment the licentious Cz- 
sar determined on the ruin of the pa- 
triarch. ‘Toward the end of the year 


857, the holy man was sent into exile 
and imprisoned in a monastery, where 
he positively refused to resign his 


episcopal dignity. A synod of bi- 
shops was held, who, through either 
fear or favor, deposed Ignatius, and 
elected Photius in his stead.* 

If unhallowed ambition had not in- 
duced Photius to usurp high ecclesi- 
astical dignity, his abilities, industry, 
learning, and hitherto blameless life 
might have obtained for him one of 
the most honorable places in the his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire. But 
from the day when, disregarding all 
idea of right and of canonical restric- 
tions, he forced himself into the sanc- 
tuary, his whole career was one of 
chicanery, fraud, injustice, and finally 
open schism. Even had the see of 
Constantinople been vacant, his elec- 
tion was null, because he was a lay- 
man, and it was strictly prohibited by 
the canons to elect laymen to the 

* Decline and Fall, ch. xlviii. 
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episcopal dignity. He himself reén- 
acted these very canons, thereby prac- 
tically condemning his own election. 
He held a high position in the impe- 
rial court, was captain of the guards, 
and principal secretary of the emper- 
or, and his energy and acknowledged 
abilities might have obtained for him 
still higher honors. But he was daz- 
zled by the splendor of the patriarchal 
throne, and ascended it by an irregular 
ordination. Within six days he re- 
ceived all the orders of the church, 
being consecrated bishop on Christ- 
mas day, A.D. 857. This hasty confer- 
ring of sacred orders was also against 
the canons. His consecrator was 
Gregory, Bishop of Syracuse, who had 
been tried by St. Ignatius, found guil- 
ty of various grave crimes, and regular- 
ly deposed in a legitimate synod. It 
would be difficult to find an episcopal 
election and ordination marred by 
greater or more numerous irregulari- 
ties. 

Almost the first act of Photius was 
to recognize the primacy of the holy 
see. Hesent legates to Pope Nicho- 
las I., who were charged to inform 
the pontiff that Ignatius, worn out by 
age and disease, had voluntarily re- 
nounced the episcopal dignity, and 
retired to a monastery ; and that Pho- 
tius had been elected by all the me- 
tropolitans and the entire clergy, and 
forced by the emperor to accept the 
dignity; he also sent an orthodox 
profession of faith, hoping thus to de- 
ceive the pontiff. The emperor, too, 
sent his representative with a letter 
requesting the pope to send legates 
to Constantinople to restore disci- 
pline, and finally root out the Icono- 
clasts. But St. Nicholas was too 
clear-sighted to be caught by the 
wiles of the crafty Greek. He did, 
indeed, send legates; but charged 
them merely to examine into the case 
of Ignatius, report fully thereon to the 
apostolic see, and meanwhile to admit 
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Photius to only lay communion. His 
objections to the proceedings at Con- 
stantinople were, first, that the depo- 
sition of St. Ignatius was one of the 
greater causes, which could not be 
determined unless by the supreme 
judgment of the holy see; and, se- 
condly, that, at all events, the elec- 
tion of Photius, he having been at the 
time a mere layman, was uncanoni- 
cal, and his consecration irregular. 
On both points he was fully sustain- 
ed by ancient canons admitted in 
the eastern as well as in the western 
church. But he did not give a final 
judgment; he merely ordered his le- 
gates to make thorough inquiry into 
the facts, and report thereon to him- 
self. 

They, however, proved unfaithful to 
their high trust. As soon as they 
arrived at their destination, they were 
kept in honorable imprisonment for 
the space of one hundred days, dur- 
ing which they were allowed to see 
no one but the friends of Photius. 
Influenced partly by threats, partly 
by gifts, they at last consented to 
favor the cause of the usurper. He 
then called together a synod, (A.D. 
861,) at which the legates presided. 
Photius read what he called the let- 
ters of the pope, but which were really 
documents mutilated and interpolat- 
ed by his crafty hand. St. Ignatius 
was then brought before the synod, 
clad in the garb of a monk. He re- 
fused to be judged by men all in the 
interest of Photius, declared that he 
appealed to the pope, and quoted in 
his favor the fourth canon of the 
Council of Sardica, which especially 
recognizes the right of such appeal, 
and the precedent of St. John Chry- 
sostom. But appeals to justice and 
law are lost on a packed synod as 
well as on a packed jury. False wit- 
nesses were introduced, who swore 
that he had not been legitimately 
elected, but owed his elevation to in- 
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trusion by the secular power ; and on 
this charge, true enough as against 
Photius, he was deposed. One pre- 
late spoke in his behalf, Theodulus 
of Ancyra, who was immediately 
wounded by a ruffian, and thus ena- 
bled with his blood to give testimo- 
ny to the right. The ceremony of 
degradation then-ensued ; the venera- 
ble patriarch was clothed with the in- 
signia of his order and dignity, and 
one by one these were taken off him 
by a deposed subdeacon who, at each 
act, exclaimed aloud, /udignus, (un- 
worthy,) a word reéchoed by all pre- 
sent, even the legates of the apostolic 
see. He was then thrown into the 
sepulchral vault of Constantine Co- 
pronymus, tormented there in a most 
terrible manner, nearly starved to 
death, till, after two weeks, when he 
was more dead than alive, a minion 
of Photius, seizing his hand, forced 
him to scratch a cross on a sheet of 
paper. Over this cross the usurper 
wrote a formal acknowledgment of 
the justice of the sentence of the sy- 
nod, and sent it to the emperor as 
the voluntary act of his victim. One 
result of this fraud was the liberation 
of the holy man, leave having been 
accorded to him to retire to his mo- 
ther’s property; but as he had reason 
to fear more violence, he left Con- 
stantinople in disguise, and took re 
fuge in the islands of the Propontis, 
where he succeeded in baffling the 
pursuit of his heartless and unscrupu- 
lous enemies. 

Meanwhile, he sent a trustworthy 
messenger to Rome to inform the 
supreme pontiff of the terrible injus- 
tice and indignities to which he had 
been subjected in the presence and 
with the approval of the legates of 
the holy see. These worthies return- 
ed, and informed the pope that Ig- 
natius had been canonically depos- 
ed and Photius canonically installed. 
Photius also wrote a letter remarka- 
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ble both for craftiness and elegance. 
It contained neither an offence against 
good style nor a word of truth. He 
regretted his elevation, deplored the 
burden imposed on his weak shoul- 
ders, expressed his desire to conform 
to the Roman discipline, and to go- 
vern with ecclesiastical firmness, and 
blended not unskilfully the arts of 
flattery and sophistry. But Nicho- 
las was not to be deceived. He ex- 
amined the acts of the false synod, 
found the fraud that had been com- 
mitted, and, calling a council at Rome, 
restored Ignatius, deposed Photius, 
_ and one of the traitor legates, who 
publicly acknowledged his crime. As 
the other was absent, his case was 
put off until he could be heard in his 
defence. The pontiff wrote also to 
the emperor and Photius, announcing 
his action in the premises, addressing 
the latter merely asalayman. Ina 
later synod, (A.D. 863,) having heard 
from the representative of St. Ignatius 
a full and well-authenticated account 
of all the iniquity of Photius, the 
pope deposed him from every grade 
of the sacred ministry, and interdict- 
ed him, under anathema, from which 
he was not to be absolved unless at 
the moment of death, from ever exer- 
cising any act of the same, or from in 
any way disturbing the legitimate pa- 
triarch, Ignatius. He also deposed 
all those who had been promoted by 
the usurper, as well as the second le- 
gate, who, by not appearing when 
cited, had added to his other crimes 
that of contumacy. 

On hearing this news, Photius pro- 
ceeded to the dire act of formal schism. 
He called a council, and formally ex- 
communicated Pope Nicholas. Only 
one-and-twenty bishops followed him 
in his impious course. The rest 
cried out, “ It is not just to pronounce 
sentence against the supreme and 
first pontiff, especially when it is an 
inferior who pronounces it.” To sup- 
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port his action, he published a circu- 
lar letter to the patriarchs and bishops 
of the East, in which he accused the 
Roman see and the Western Church 
of the following crimes: 1. that they 
abstained from flesh on Saturday ; 2. 
that, during the first week of Lent, 
they used milk and cheese; 3. that 
the clergy in sacred orders observed 
celibacy; 4. that they reserved the 
right of conferring confirmation to bi- 
shops; 5. that, by a change in the 
symbol, they pretended that the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Son as 
well as from the Father. No sensi- 
ble reader but will smile at the first 
four charges ; in relation to the fifth, 
we shall only observe here that, as 
first made by Photius, it did not allege 
a mere breach of discipline, it involv- 
ed the crime of heresy, As thus prof- 
fered it cannot be, as it is not, now 
sustained by any orthodox Christian. 

But the vices of the Emperor Mi- 
chael brought upon him that punish- 
ment which has so often visited licen- 
tious sovereigns. A conspiracy was 
formed against him, and he was as- 
sassinated in his own palace, (A.D. 867.) 
The chief of the conspirators, Basil 
the Macedonian, ascended the vacant 
throne. No onecan defend the crime 
of assassination ; but the character of 
the new emperor has been painted in 
bright colors by the historian. Of 
course, Photius fell with his patron, 
and St. Ignatius was restored to his 
see. Both the emperor and patriarch 
hastened to notify St. Nicholas of this 
happy event. But that great and 
courageous pontiff had already been 
called to his reward. The messen- 
gers from Constantinople found Adri- 
an II. in the chair of Peter. He con- 
gratulated them on the turn events 
had taken, and, in order fully to heal 
the schism of Photius, thought well 
to have a general council held at 
Constantinople. The emperor con- 
sented and made the necessary dispo- 
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sitions. The council was opened in 
the church of St. Sophia, on Oct. sth, 
869, held ten sessions, and ended on 
the last day of February following. The 
legates of the pope, Donatus, Bishop 
of Ostia, Stephen, Bishop of Nepé, 
and Marinus, deacon of the Roman 
Church, presided. Their names and 
legatine authority are always mention- 
ed first in the acts. A high place of 
honor was given to the emperor, as 
protector of the church. ‘The action 
of the council was in entire conformi- 
ty with the instruction of the pope to 
his legates. Ignatius was declared 
legitimate patriarch, and Photius for 
ever deposed from any clerical order. 
He was, however, offered lay com- 
raunion, on condition that he should 
retract and condemn, in writing, all 
the iniquitous acts of his usurpation. 
Proper measures were taken to reme- 
dy the confusion created by his long 
intrusion, and a profession of faith 
was published, as well as twenty-seven 
disciplinary canons. Photius was in- 
vited to appear in person ; but he re- 
fused, denying the competency of the 
synod to try him. To say the least, 
it was as competent to try him as the 
one he had called to try Ignatius. 
The acts of the synod were subse- 
quently confirmed by Pope Adrian, 
and it has always been admitted as 
universal by the church. 

Thus, for the seventh time in the 
history of the church had a general 
council been held in the East, com- 
posed of eastern bishops, presided 
over by the legates of the apostolic 
see. At the first audience given by 
the emperor to the legates of Adrian 
II., the former said, “In the name 
of God, we beg that the work be 
strenuously carried on, that the scan- 
dals caused by the wickedness of Pho- 
tius be dispelled, so that the long- 
wished-for unity and tranquillity be 
restored according to the decree of 
the most holy Pope Nicholas.” To 
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which they made answer, “ For this 
have we come hither ; for this purpose 
have we been sent hither; but we 
cannot receive any one of your eas- 
tern bishops into our council unless 
we shall have received from them a 
writing, according to a formula which 
we have taken from the archives of 
the apostolic see.” And in the first 
session their demands were complied 
with. So that at the very time when 
we are told by Protestant writers that 
Photius was fighting for the rightful 
independence of the see of Constan- 
tinople, the supremacy of the see of 
Rome was admitted in a general sy- 
nod by every eastern bishop that was 
not a creature of Photius. 

The attempted schism had thus 
been vigorously repressed, and Pho- 
tius lived ten years in exile. But he 
succeeded in gaining the esteem and 
the favor of the monarch by an ex- 
pedient which has often before and 
since met with the same reward. Ba- 
sil was of ignoble descent; Photius 
made out a genealogy by which he 
showed the family of the emperor to 
be an offshoot of the Arsacides, “ the 
rivals of Rome, who had possessed 
the sceptre of the east for four hun- 
dred years.” The acknowledged eru- 
dition of the author lent probability 
to the forgery ; the pride of the mon- 
arch was flattered, and his gratitude 
awakened. On the death of St. Ig- 
natius, (A.D. 877,) Photius was recall- 
ed to the see of Constantinople, and 
the emperor immediately sent ambas- 
sadors to Rome, begging the pontiff 
to acquiesce in the election. He 
declared that Photius had seen the 
error of his ways, that his present ele- 
vation would restore peace to the 
church, and that all the bishops, even 
those who had adhered to Ignatius, 
petitioned for his confirmation. John 
VIII., who then occupied the Roman 
see, judged it expedient to gratify this 
universal desire. He required, how- 
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ever, that Photius should in a public 
synod acknowledge the decrees of 
Popes Nicholas and Adrian, and the 
general council, beg pardon for the 
faults he had committed and the 
scandals he had given, be absolved 
from censure, and then, and not till 
then, be acknowledged as Bishop of 
Constantinople. He sent legates to 
execute this decree of mercy. But 
the pride of Photius would not brook 
submission, and he resorted to his old 
arts. Again the apostolic legates were 
corrupted or intimidated ; again Pho- 
tius mutilated the pope’s letters ; re- 
ceived in a numerous synod, from the 
legates themselves, the insignia of the 
patriarchal dignity ; and without any 
opposition from them, if not with their 
consent, the eighth council was abro- 
gated, and the acts of Popes Nicho- 
las and Adrian condemned. 

On their return to Rome, the le- 
gates, of course, reported that the 
injunctions of the pontiff had been 
strictly observed; but the pride of 
Photius betrayed them. In his letter 
he said he had fulfilled all the condi- 
tions save that of begging pardon, be- 
cause he had done nothing to require 
pardon. This led John to an investi- 
gation which revealed to him how 
shamefully he had been disobeyed. 
He accordingly sent to Constantino- 
ple the same Marinus, who had been 
one of the legates to the general 
council, ordering him to rescind eve- 
ry thing that had been done against 
his mandate. ‘This brave and intelli- 
gent man fully and faithfully perform- 
ed his duty, and was imprisoned for 
thirty days; but as his €onstancy 
could not be overcome, he was allow- 
ed to return to Rome. Whereupon 
Pope John, “ ascending the pulpit, 
taking the Gospel in his hands, in 
the hearing of the whole congrega- 
tion, thus spake, ‘Whoever doth not 
hold Photius condemned by the sen- 
tence of God, as the holy Popes Ni- 
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cholas and Adrian, my predecessors, 
left him, let him be anathema.’” Pho- 
tius, however, remained in possession 
as long as Basil lived. His son and 
successor, Leo the Philosopher, albeit 
educated by Photius, caused the sen- 
tence of the pontiffs to be executed. 
As the newly-elected prelate, Stephan, 
had been ordained deacon by Pho- 
tius, a circumstance which render- 
ed him irregular, a dispensation was 
prayed for from Rome. This was 
granted by Pope Formosus, with a 
saving clause that it should not be in- 
terpreted against the condemnation 
of Photius. Thus the schism was 
healed for atime. Photius died in a 
monastery, A.D. 891. 

We have entered into these details 
to show on what grounds the origin 
of the Greek schism rests. It was 
not, we repeat it, a contest for supre- 
macy. New Rome had never even 
claimed equality with the see of Peter. 
Its bishops had never asked but the 
second place. Could Photius have 
obtained the confirmation of his elec- 
tion from the pope, it is probable he 
never would have rushed into schism. 
It has been said that St. Nicholas was 
too harsh with him. But had the 
pontiff neglected to do justice to St. 
Ignatius, the very writers who now 
criticise him for severity, would have 
blamed him with culpable weakness. 
Indeed, John VIII. has met with 
such censure. But how did Photius 
repay his kindness? By fraud, by 
the grossest insult to his predecessors, 
and to an cecumenical council. It is 
useless to speak of the erudition of 
the usurper, or of his services to lite- 
rature. These, great though they be, 
cannot palliate his crimes. The popes 
defended oppressed virtue and the 
canons of the church; Photius, hav- 
ing failed to deceive, seduce, or inti- 
midate them, was driven to the de- 
sperate resort of schism. A sceptic 
like Gibbon may indeed scoff at the 
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whole dispute; but he who believes 
that Christ established a church and 
appointed a certain form of govern- 
ment, must shudder as he reads of 
the fatal action of one man, who, to 
gratify his unhallowed ambition, be- 
gan a schism which has ended in the 
ruin of some of the fairest portions of 
Christendom. It is all very well in 
the nineteenth century to talk of in- 
dependent national churches ; the idea 
was unheard of in the ninth. Else 
why did Photius so persistently en- 
deavor to obtain the confirmation 
of his election from the pope? His 
own action condemns him ; the whole 
history of the Greek Church condemns 
him; and the modern Greeks, who 
are such sticklers for antiquity, stand 
equally condemned. 

The question of jurisdiction over 
Bulgaria has been magnified by some 
writers into a cause of the schism. 
But the fact that Ignatius is revered 
as a saint by the church, though up 
to the time of his death he defended 


the supposed rights of his see in this 
regard, shows that, important though 
the controversy doubtless was, it could 


not have caused a separation. The 
popes would, at most, have content- 
ed themselves with protesting against 
the usurpation, as they had done in 
other cases. The ancient Illyricum, 
of which Bulgaria is a part, undoubt- 
edly belonged to the Roman patri- 
archate. Sodid Achaia. Both were 
transferred to that of Constantinople 
by a decree of the Iconoclast em- 
peror, Leo the Isaurian, in revenge 
for the condemnation of his heresy 
by the holy see. And these histori- 
cal facts have been alleged by the 
schismatic bishops of modern Greece 
to justify their forming themselves in- 
to a national church, independent of 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Says 
one of their defenders, “ An heretical 
emperor took away these dioceses 
from an orthodox pope to give them 
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to a patriarch who was a heretic like 


. himself.”* The Bulgarian monarch 


sent, almost at the same time, ambas- 
sadors to the pope and to the By- 
zantine emperor, asking for missiona- 
ries to instruct himself and his people 
in the Christian faith. Those sent 
from Rome arrived first on the ground ; 
but the secular influence of Constan- 
tinople was too great for them, and 
they were sent back. Of course, the 
popes protested against this outrage 
against—be it carefully observed— 
not their primatial, but their patri- 
archal rights; but there is no reason 
to suppose the controversy could 
have given rise to schism. The 
moderation of the pontifis on such 
questions, recorded on every page of 
their history, is our warrant for this 
assertion. It was only when some 
primary law of the church was violat- 
ed, some gross injustice against inno- 
cent persons committed, or their own 
supremacy defied, that they felt them- 
selves obliged to resort to measures 
of the last severity. 

Photius was finally deposed in the 
year 866. From that event for more 
than a century there was peace be- 
tween old and new Rome. At length 
one of the family of the usurper, Ser- 
gius, was elevated to the see of Con- 
stantinople, (A.D. 988.) He held a 
council, excommunicated the popes, 
and erased their names from the sa- 
cred records. This outrage must ne- 
ver have reached the ears of the holy 
see. At least, we find no vestige of 
any action taken by the popes con- 
cerning it. Sergius was succeeded, in 
1018, by Eustachius, who applied to 
Pope John XIX. for permission to 
adopt the title of ecumenical patri- 
arch, The request being refused by 
the pontiff, his name was omitted 
from the difiychs by the indignant 

*See L’Eglise Orientale. Par Jacques Pitzi- 
pios. Rome: Propaganda Press. 1855. Part vi. p. 


13. A work which gives most useful and interesting 
information on the state of the modern Greek Church 
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prelate. He was succeeded by Alex- 
ius, about whose attitude to the holy 
see we can discover nothing in the 
records of the age. In the year 1034, 
Michael Cerularius was made bishop 
of New Rome. Profane as well as 
sacred historians represent him as a 
proud, ambitious, and turbulent per- 
son. He determined formally to re- 
vive the schism inaugurated by Pho- 
tius. His principal accomplices were 
Leo of Acrida, Metropolitan of Bul- 
garia, and one Nicholas, a monk. 
They issued a letter directed to John, 
Bishop of Trani, in southern Italy, 
giving their reasons why they no lon- 
ger wished to hold communion with 
the Western Church, and addressed a 
letter of similar import to the patri- 
archs of the east. Most of these rea- 


sons are so puerile that in reading 
them one would be tempted to smile, 
were it not for the thought that they 
were used to create a deadly schism. 
Such were the charges: that the Latins 
used unleavened bread in the holy 


sacrifice; that they did not abstain 
from “strangled things and blood ;” 
that their monks ate swine flesh; that 
their priests shaved off their beards ; 
that they did not sing 4/e/wia during 
Lent; that they gave the pax before 
the communion at mass; that their 
bishops wore a ring. In the long ar- 
raignment there is but one accusation 
that the most prejudiced enemy of 
the holy see can call serious, namely, 
that of the addition of the f/ogue to 
the symbol’ As to this, we shall con- 
tent ourselves by relating afterward 
how it was met, and the controversy 
about it settled, in the Council of Flo- 
rence. 

St. Leo IX., who then occupied the 
holy see, having been made acquaint- 
ed with the contents of the letter of 
Cerularius, wrote a long and able an- 
swer, in which he offered peace to 
all who were really lovers of peace, 
based, however, on the unity of the 
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church and the primacy of the Ro- 
man see. Cerularius asked h:m to 
send legates to Constantinople to set- 
tle the pending difficulties. The pope 
acquiesced, and sent two cardinals, 
Humbert and Frederic, and the Arch- 
bishop of Amalfi. Cerularius not 
only refused to meet them, but en- 
deavored to prevent them from cele- 
brating the sacred mysteries in any of 
the churches of Constantinople. ‘The 
legates having repeatedly warned him, 
were obliged to excommunicate him 
in the church of St. Sophia. He, in 
turn, excommunicated the Roman 
pontiff, and wrote letters to the patri- 
archs of the great eastern sees with 
the object of drawing them into the 
schism. The answer of the Patriarch 
of Antioch alone has been preserved. 
He defends the Latins from many of 
the charges raised by Cerularius, while 
he admits some to be true; but he re- 
fuses to join the wrong-headed bishop 
of New Rome in his schism. 

Most historians date from this pe- 
riod the definitive separation of the 
Greek Church from that of Rome. 
It would be easy, however, to show 
that communication was occasionally 
kept up during the rest of the eleventh 
and a portion of the twelfth centuries, 
Practically, however, it may be said 
that Cerularius separated new and 
old Rome, especially as the Greeks 
ever after held to two points he had 
raised against the Western Church— 
the addition of fi/iogue to the symbol, 
and the use of unleavened bread in 
the holy sacrifice. 

There were, doubtless, other causes 
than these which rendered this great 
schism so easy of accomplishment. 
The ambition of the bishops of Con- 
stantinople led them to be always on 
the lookout for a plausible pretext 
for a quarrel with Rome. Then the 
Greeks felt deeply two great changes 
in Europe—the loss of their dominion 
in Italy, and the reéstablishment, as it 
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is called, of the empire of the west, 
for both of which they chiefly blamed 
the popes. This feeling made them 
support without any very close exami- 
nation the cause of the bishops of the 
imperial city. Then the memory of 
Photius was revered as one of the 
great names of New Rome. We 
must add, in conclusion, the universal 
effeminacy and corruption which has 
left an indelible stain upon the un- 
worthy succcssors of Constantine and 
Theodosius, and given to their gov- 
ernment the opprobrious but empha- 
tic name of the Low Empire. 

But no honest man, much less no 
churchman, can find in these causes 
any excuse or palliation for schism. 
Nor can such cause be found in the 
personal relations of either Photius or 
Cerularius with the holy see, much 
less in the earlier history of the church 
of Constantinople, as the facts col- 
lected from authentic documents re- 
lated in these pages, we think, suffi- 
ciently show. 

The popular hatred of the Greeks 
against the Latins was doubtless ag- 
gravated by the establishment of the 
Latin empire of Constantinople. Yet 
it was the first sovereign of the re- 
stored Greek empire that opened ne- 
gotiations for a reunion of the church- 
es. Itis not for us to decide whether 
Michael Palzologus was influenced 
by motives of interest or of religion ; 
probably both had ther weight with 
him. In answer to his application, 
Pope Clement IV. sent a profession 
of faith according to the ancient for- 
mula, promising to call a general 
council to cement the union, provided 
the Greeks would consent beforehand 
to accept and sign this profession. 
Gregory X. did call the council, (a.p. 
1272) for the triple purpose of the 
union of the churches, aid to the 
Christians struggling in the Holy 
Land, and the reformation of discipline. 
He sent nuncios to the Greek empe- 
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ror and the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, inviting them to the synod, and 
received a favorable answer from the 
former. The council was opened at 
Lyons on May 7th, 1274. There 
were five hundred bishops present ; 
the pontiff presided in person. It 
lasted three months, and six sessions 
were held. At the third, the Greek re- 
presentatives appeared. Solemn high 
mass was celebrated by the pope, 
at which the Credo was sung in La- 
tin and Greek, the Greeks repeating 
thrice the words, “ Who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son.” At 
the next session were read the letters 
of the Greek emperor and prelates. 
Both contained most satisfactory state- 
meats of their faith in the primacy of 
the holy see by divine right over the 
whole church. The prelates, more- 
over, informed his holiness that, as 
the Patriarch Joseph had opposed 
the union, they had requested him to 
withdraw into a monastery, to await 
the result of the council, and that, if 
he should refuse to accept it, they 
would depose him and elect another 
patriarch. Then the representatives 
of the emperor, and those of the pre- 
lates, in the name of their principals, 
solemnly abjured the schism, acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Ro- 
man see, and took an oath never 
again to infringe on it. A synodical 
decree was passed defining the Ca- 
tholic doctrine on the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, condemning those 
who deny that he proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, as well as those 
who assert that he proceeds from 
them as from two principles, not one 
principle. The Greeks were then dis- 
missed with great honor, carrying 
with them congratulatory letters to 
the emperor and the prelates. 

But this union did not last long. 
Palzologus djd indeed cause Joseph 
to be deposed, and John Veccus to 
be elected to the see of Constantino- 
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ple. He also endeavored to enforce 
the decree of union by severe penal- 
ties against the recusants, and a synod 
was celebrated by the patriarch, in 
which the union was accepted. But 
the clergy and the people obstinately 
opposed any communion with the La- 
tins; the same feeling prevailed in 
the emperor’s household; and at last 
he abandoned what he appears to 
have considered a hopeless task. He 
was excommunicated in 1281, by 
Pope Martin IV., for favoring heresy 
and schism. He, however, protested 
his sincerity, and on his death was re- 
fused Christian burial by his son and 
successor, Andronicus, for the part he 
had taken in the union of the church- 
es. The schism was thus reopened, 
and the work of the Council of Lyons 
produced no further fruit. 

But when the Turks had reduced 
the domain of the empire almost to 
the walls of Constantinople, the wily 
and faithless Greeks again turned 
their eyes westward, and offered re- 
union in the hope of obtaining succor. 
It were foreign to our purpose to 
trace the history of the controversy 
between Pope Eugenius IV. and the 
Council of Bale. Suffice it to say, 
that, to facilitate the coming of the 
Greeks, who wished to meet in a city 
near the Adriatic, he transferred the 
council to Ferrara. On February 7th, 
1438, the eastern fleet arrived at Ve- 
nice, ‘bearing the Emperor John Pa- 
leeologus, Joseph, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the proctors of the other 
eastern-patriarchs, the Metropolitan of 
Russia, and a great number of metro- 
politans, bishops, abbots, and other dig- 
nitaries of the Greek Church. They 
were received with extraordinary 
pomp and splendor. Thence they 
went to Ferrara, where they arrived 
in the beginning of March. The 
council opened on April 9th. A de- 
lay of four months was agreed on, to 
enable the bishops of the Western 
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Church to take part in the proceed- 
ings. Meanwhile, informal conferen- 
ces were held on the questions of 
purgatory, and the beatitude of the 
saints before the final day of judgment. 
It was easily shown that the differences 
between the two churches were mere. 
ly verbal, and did not affect the dog- 
ma. The first solemn session was 
held on October 8th, which was fol- 
lowed by fifteen others in regular or- 
der. In December, the council was 
transferred*to Florence, on account 
of the appearance of the plague at 
Ferrara. Nine sessions were held at 
Florence, at the end of which the act 
of union was solemnly adopted and 
promulgated. 

There is scarcely any thing more 
interesting in the history of general 
councils than the records of the discus- 
sions so long and so ably carried on 
in this synod, It is a common sup- 
position that the Latins resorted to 
bribery and threats, the Greeks to 
chicanery and bad faith, and thus an 
understanding was arrived at. No- 
thing could be further from the truth, 
as the acts of the synod prove. Point 
after point was discussed with mark- 
ed ability on both sides, and with pe- 
culiar skill and pertinacity on the part 
of the Greeks. At last, all, with 
the exception of Mark, Archbishop of 
Ephesus, yielded either to unanswera- 
ble arguments or to clear explana- 
tions, and then, all difficulties being 
removed, the union was agreed to. 
It is, of course, impossible in the brief 
space of an article to relate these dis- 
cussions in detail. We shall briefly 
refer to the principal point in dispute. 

This was the addition of f#/iogue in 
the creed. The Latins insisted on 
separating from the beginning the 
two distinct points of dogma and dis- 
cipline. They asked the Greeks, first, 
if they believed that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, as from one principle of sfira- 
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tion. They showed them that the fa- 
thers of the Greek, as well as those 
of the Latin church, had always 
taught this doctrine. There was a 
great deal of finessing on the part of 
the Greeks ; they examined their own 
copies of the fathers, and found that 
they had been correctly quoted by 
the other side; and, at last, confessed 
that they had been wrong in accusing 
the Western Church of error. The 
disciplinary question was argued with 
a great deal of vigor. The Greeks, 
of course, alleged the celebrated ca- 
non of the Council of Ephesus, pro- 
hibiting any addition to the symbol. 
The Latin answer may be summed 
up thus: This canon prohibits any 
addition by private authority. But 
filioque was added by the authority 
of the head of the church. Again, 
the canon prohibits any addition con- 
trary to the doctrine of the symbol ; 
but this addition is an explanation 
and a complement of the doctrine of 
Nice, and the very words (and from 
the Son) have been taken from or- 
thodox fathers. Lastly, the addition 
was not made lightly or without cause ; 
but a real necessity existed for it. 
Finally, all the Greeks, but Mark of 
Ephesus, returned this answer: “We 
consent that you recite the addi- 
tion to the symbol, and that it has 
been taken from the holy fathers ; and 
we approve it, and are united with 
you; and we say that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, as from one principle and cause.” 

This point being satisfactorily set- 
tled, the other mooted questions were 
soon adjusted, and on July 6th, 1439, 
the act of union was read in solemn 
session, in Latin by Cardinal Julian, 
and in Greek by Bessarion, Archbi- 
shop of Nice, who had been the lead- 
ers on either side in the discuss‘on. 
Itis in the name of “ Eugenius, bishop, 
servant of the servants of God, with 
the consent of the most serene empe- 
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ror, and of the other patriarchs.” The 
pope, “with the approbation of the 
sacred universal Council of Florence,” 
defines, first, the dogma of the eter- 
nal procession of the Holy Ghost 
from Father and Son, as from one 
principle, and by one spiration; se- 
condly, “that the explanatory words, 
and from the Son, were lawfully and 
reasonably added to the symbol, for 
the sake of declaring the truth, and 
by reason of imminent necessity ;” 
thirdly, that both leavened and un- 
leavened bread is lawful matter 
for the eucharist, and that priests 
must follow the rite of their own 
church—those of the western, that of 
the western; those of the eastern, that 
of the eastern; fourthly, the question 
of the different states of souls after 
death was settled according to the 
received doctrine which is now pro- 
fessed in the Catholic Church. We 
give the fifth section entire: “That 
the holy apostolic see and the Roman 
pontiff doth hold primacy over the 
whole earth, and that he is the suc- 
cessor of the blessed Peter, prince of 
the apostles, and true vicar of Christ, 
and head of the whole church, and 
is the father and teacher of all Chris- 
tians ; and that to him, in the person 
of the blessed Peter; hath been de- 
ivered, by our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
full power of feeding, ruling, and go- 
verning the universal church, as is 
contained in the acts of cecumenical 
councils and in the sacred canons.” 
Lastly, the decree reorganizing the 
canonical order of patriarchs assigns 
the second place, after the Roman 
pontiff, to the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, the third to the patriarch of 
Alexandria, the fourth to the patriarch 
of Antioch. A few more questions 
of minor importance were then pro- 
posed to the Grezks, to most of which 
they gave satisfactory replies, and soon 
afterward the empecor and his prelates 
returned home by way of Venice. 
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The difficulty about /iogue has 
just been renewed by Mr. Ffoulkes, 
of England, in defence of some no- 
tion of his about a hybrid united, not 
one church. We scarcely think he will 
succeed in making good an objection 
which Bessarion and Mark of Ephe- 
sus failed to sustain. Any how, his 
thesis appears to be, not that any one 
“branch” of the church is entirely in 


the right, but that they are all partly in , 


the wrong. Perhaps he thinks that to 
him, not to F. Hyacinthe, has the Lord 
given these sticks, to warm in his 
bosom, purify, and finally reunite. We 
must leave them to settle the question 
between themselves. But they ought 
to remember, with St. Jerome, that he 
who gathereth not with the pope, 
scattereth. 

Great hopes were entertained that 
the union perfected after such long 
and free discussions would be lasting. 
But these were all disappointed. Of 
all the obscure questions connected 
with the Greek schism, the most ob- 


scure is how and when the compact 
of Florence was first violated in the 


east. It is certain that Metrophanes, 
elected Patriarch of Constantinople 
on the return of the Greek prelates, 
(as the Patriarch Joseph had died at 
Florence,) solemnly published the act 
of union.* His successor, Gregory, 
was equally devoted to the council, 
and before his elevation, defended its 
action against the attacks of Mark of 
Ephesus. This proud and turbulent 
man did not remain quiet under his 
defeat, but addressed most inflamma- 
tory letters to the orientals, making 
the vilest and most unfounded accu- 
sations, not only against the pope and 
the Latin bishops, but against his own 
colleagues. ‘Though these were re- 
futed by Gregory before mentioned, 
and by Joseph, Bishop of Mothon, 
they no doubt made a great impres- 


* See Pitzipios, (Part ii. p. 47,) who gives a copy 
of one of the circular letters of the p:triarch. 
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sion on the prejudiced, nay, jaundic- 
ed oriental mind. Mark, however, 
did not dare to publish his attacks 
until after the death of John Palzo- 
logus, (A.D. 1448.)* A most extra- 
ordinary and shameful political in- 
trigue appears to have come to the 
aid of the schismatical party. The 
Turk at this period was making his 
arrangements for the final attack on 
Constantinople. The only hope for 
the doomed city was in aid from the 
west. To prevent the sending of 
this seasonable aid, it was the obvious 
policy of the Mussulman to render 
void the union of Florence. Hence, 
in 1443, just ten years before the fall 
of New Rome, a synod was heid at 
Jerusalem, composed entirely of bi- 
shops of sees under Turkish domina- 
tion, among whom are numbered the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, in which the act of union 
was declared impious. Metrophanes 
was adjudged to be an intruder into 
the see of Constantinople, and all 
ecclesiastics ordained by him were 
deposed, full power being given to 
the Metropolitan of Czesarea to en- 
force this sentence in all dioceses un- 
der the jurisdiction of the council— 
that is, wherever the crescent had sup- 
planted the cross.t Is it any wonder 
that, ten years after, the Turks were 
masters of the city of Constantine ? 

No one, not even a modern Greek, 
would attempt to maintain that the 
assemblage at Jerusalem was a legiti- 
mate council. The schismatics, how- 
ever, allege a council said to have 
been held at Constantinople a year 
and a half after the Council of Flo- 
rence, and after the death of John 
Palzologus, in which Metrophanes 
was deposed and the union rescinded. 
But there are two unfortunate ana- 
chronisms in this account. Metro- 
phanes was certainly patriarch for 


* Pitzipios, Part ii. pp. 55, 56, 57- 
t Jbid, |. c. pp. 59, 60. 
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three years after the council, and John 
Palzologus did not die until 14.48, nine 
years after the act of union. One of 
the last acts of the expiring Greek 
empire was to send an ambassador 
to Pope Nicholas V. promising the 
exact and speedy fulfilment of the 
agreement entered into at Florence. 
We do not pretend to say that the 
greater portion of the clergy and peo- 
ple of Constantinople were not schis- 
matics at heart; but this we can aver, 
that they were bound by the action 
of their bishops, in the free, open 
Council of Florence, and that this ac- 
tion has never been formally retract- 
ed by any legitimate council held 
in the East. And we commend this 
consideration to those Anglicans who 
sometimes, in their desire for a false 
union, seek to associate with Greek 
schismatics. These are condemned 
by the action of their fathers, an ac- 
tion never formally retracted, but 


merely opposed with a sullenness and 


hardness of heart not unlike that with 
which God visited Jerusalem before 
its destruction. While the Greeks 
were Calling the Latins Azymifes, and 
other opprobrious names, the minister 
of God’s vengeance was approaching 
their gates; New Rome fell into infi- 
del hands; and from the turret of St. 
Sophia, whose dome had so often re- 
sounded with excommunications of 
the vicar of Christ, the muezzin now 
invites the Moslem to prayer in the 
name of the false prophet. Photius 
and Cerularius aimed at making New 
Rome the spiritual superior of the 
city of Peter; instead, it has become 
the chief city of the deadly enemy of 
the Christian name. 

This is a sad, sad story, and it is 
not in exultation or triumph that we 
pen these lines. While Mohammed IT. 
was advancing his last lines, Pope 
Nicholas V. was making most strenu- 
ous efforts to succor the “fair but 
false”. Greeks, and his successors ne- 
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ver gave up their efforts to regain the 
city of Constantine until it was evi- 
dent that there was no possibility of 
success. 

The policy of Mohammed II. led 
him to spare a remnant of the inha- 
bitants of the conquered city, and to 
permit to them the free exercise of 
their religion. But even in religious 
matters, he claimed the prerogatives 
of the sovereigns whom he had dis- 
placed. 


“In the election and investiture of a 
patriarch, the ceremonial of the Byzantine 
court was revived and imitated. With a 
mixture of satisfaction and horror, the Greeks 
beheld the sultan on his throne; who deliv- 
ered into the hands of Gennadius (the patri- 
arch elect) the crosier or pastoral staff, the 
symbol of his ecclesiastical office; who con- 
ducted the patriarch to the gate of the sera- 
glio, presented him with a horse richly ca- 
parisoned, and directed the viziers and ba- 
shaws to lead him to the palace which had 
been allotted for his residence.” * 


And this degrading ceremony is con- 
tinued to this day, each “ cecumenical 
patriarch of New Rome” receiving 
solemn investiture at the hands of the 
Ottoman padisha. 

The fall of Constantinople render- 
ed certain the success of the schisma- 
tical party. ‘The sultans detested the 
name, as they feared the influence, of 
the Roman pontiff; and it was plau- 
sibly argued that to avow union with 
him would be to insure their own de- 
struction. The Catholic element, thus 
reduced to silence, gradually dwin- 
dled away; and the schism, though 
its abjuration at Florence remains in 
full force, again blighted the Greek 
Church. 

As to hopes of reunion at the pre- 
sent day, “it is not for us to know 
the times or moments which the Fa- 
ther hath put in his own power.” We 
can only hope and pray that light 
may at length dispel the darkness 
which has so long hung over the 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. Ixviii. 
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Eastern Church. Ottoman policy no 
longer requires the prolongation of 
the schism ; its only real supporter is 
Russia. All the Greeks would have 
to do would be to sign the act of 
union of Florence. ‘They can have 
no difficulty about the Council of 
Trent; for they have always con- 
demned the errors it condemns. Pro- 
testantism has never found favor in 
their eyes. If the Council of the Va- 
tican do not succeed in reuniting 
them, it will, it is confidently expect- 
ed, at least renew the missionary spi- 
rit, and inaugurate a work which, re- 
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specting eastern susceptibilities, may 
bring the church of Athanasius, Basil, 
the Gregories, Chrysostom, and so 
many other great saints and doctors 
out of “ darkness and the shadow of 
death,” and put an end to a schism 
which commenced with the lawless 
ambition of Photius, was renewed by 
the satanic pride of Cerularius, and 
has had for chief support the perfi- 
dious policy, first of the degenerate 
Christian emperors, then of the vic- 
torious anti-Christian sultans of Con- 
stantinople, 
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WE live in a sceptical age that 
laughs at what it calls the superstitions 
of the olden time; superstitions, if 
you will, but often most beautiful, 
particularly when viewed through the 
mists of time and change. It is a re- 
lief to come upon some living legend, 
so to speak, while travelling over the 
hard macadamized thoroughfare of our 
practical lives, and I shall never for- 
get the pleasure I experienced in lis- 
tening to the recital of a story of the 
olden time, told me by my gracious 
hostess at the village inn where I had 
been stopping for a few days while 
making a pedestrian tour through the 
southern part of Germany. 

“ Ach, mein Herr! and hast never 
heard the legend of the Christ of 
Ausfeldt ?” 

It stood, weather-beaten and worn, 
just where the solid piers set their 
mighty feet into the river; an old 
stone crucifix that seemed to have 
battled the storms of hundreds of 
years, 

While pausing in my morning walk 
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to gaze on it with a traveller’s curi- 
osity, something in the general cha- 
racteristics of the figure attracted my 
attention; and examining it more 
closely, I immediately saw that it dis- 
played greater evidence of artistic 
skill and execution than is generally 
manifested in wayside images. Too 
often they are but caricatures of that 
semblance which is the most holy 
and sacred of Christianity ; but in the 
face of the Christ that looked down 
upon me from the stained and batter- 
ed cross, I read an expression of pa- 
tient suffering and God-like endurance 
that would have borne noble testi- 
mony to any sculptor. 

Returning to the inn, a desire to 
discover something of the history ra- 
ther of the sculptor than of the image 
prompted me to make inquiry of my 
good-natured landlady, who sat in 
the twilight just outside of the house 
door, knitting as only a German wo- 
man Can. 

From that “ Ach, mein Herr!” 1 
knew a story was coming ; and know- 
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ing, likewise, that Frau Gretchen was 
a very princess in story-telling, I light- 
ed my pipe, and, stretching myself on 
the wooden bench before the door, 
prepared to be either saddened, 
amused, or delighted, as the case 
might be. 

Frau Gretchen laid down her stock- 
ing for a moment, smoothed the 
whitest of white aprons, and having 
looked toward the river, and then at 
the ruined castle that surmounted 
the hill beyond, resumed her knit- 
ting, and, heaving a gentle sigh be- 
gan : 

“More than three hundred years 
ago, and for hundreds of years before 
that time, there dwelt in that old cas- 
tle yonder the noble lords of Ausfeldt. 
They were great warriors ; mighty in 
stature and strength, and for genera- 
tions on generations had been feared 
and hated by their vassals; for they 
were wicked as they were violent, and 
cruel as they were brave. Now, the 
women were all fair and gentle; for 
such was the power of the lords of 
Ausfeldt that it was ever given them 
to wed the flowers of the land ; and it 
seemed that the good God made for 
them angel wives, so pure, and meek, 
and pious, and charitable were the 
ladies of Ausfeldt through centuries 
and centuries of time. 

“ Now, it fell out that Berthold, 
the reigning count, had been rescued 
from drowning by Arnold, a wood- 
carver of the town, whose skill in his 
craft was well known and much sought 
even from Alspach and Brauen. It 
was on a Good-Friday, and the grate- 
ful lord registered a vow to Heaven 
that he would commemorate his pre- 
servation by erecting an image of the 
Saviour crucified nigh to the spot 
where the waters had so nearly clos- 
ed over him for ever. 

“For in those days, mein Herr, al- 
though the great and mighty were 
fierce and cruel, faith was not dead in 
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their hearts, as it is in these evil times 
of ours. 

“Old Arnold of Ausfeldt, at his 
own beseeching, was deputed to essay 
his skill upon the Christ, and so well 
did he execute the task that his fame 
travelled far and wide. A large sum 
of money was promised him; but 
Berthold the master went off to the 
wars, and forgot, as men often do, 
his deliverer. Soon afterward old Ar- 
nold died and left all alone in the 
world his beautiful daughter, so fair 
and spotless that she was called ‘ the 
Lily of Ausfeldt.’ 

“As I said before, mein Herr, the 
dames of this haughty house were 
gentle and good, and when poor Ber- 
tha was left desolate, the Countess 
Barbara sent for her to the castle, and 
placed her among her own daughters 
as a sort of companion and teacher; 
for she had inherited from her mother 
great dexterity in the use of the nee- 
dle, and from her father not a little 
artistic skill. 

“For a time all went well. But 
alas! to every day, however bright, 
there comes an ending ; and thus the 
morning of Bertha’s happiness faded 
and deepened into night. 

“ There arrived from a long journcy 
in the East the eldest son of the 
house, the young Rupert; none 
handsomer, none wittier, none more 
courtly than he. Unlike his father 
and most of his progenitors, he pos- 
sessed a winning tongue and beguil- 
ing air; he had loitered in ladies’ bow- 
ers, and they had taught him well. 

“Into the pure blue eyes of the Lily 
of Ausfeldt he looked as would the 
serpent into the eyes of a trembling 
dove. But the blue depths, though 
they quivered, grew no darker nor 
deeper; there was no guile in the 
heart, and it knew not the presence 
of sin. Close to the innocent cheek 
of the maiden the tempter breathed 
his poisonous breath ; but the guardian 
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angel of purity folded his wings about 
her, and wafted a fold of his misty 
veil between that hot breath and her 
unsoiled innocence, until, man of the 
world though he was, Count Rupert 
shrank into himself abashed, and lov- 
ed for the first time in his reckless life 
with a pure, deep, passionate love. 

“ Day after day he sought her side, 
night after night they wandered to- 
gether by the river; her soul all full 
of faith, and hope, and beauty; his 
racked by fears of his father’s anger ; 
for in his heart of hearts he knew that 
his father would sooner slay him with 
his own hand than bend the lofty 
pride of Ausfeldt to a union with a 
simple burgher maiden. 

“ Ach, ach, Herr Karl! \ove is a 
pleasant thing, and a delicious thing, 
and a holy thing; for it is heaven- 
born : but woman’s faith is still more 
beautiful and heavenly; and man’s 
fickleness and perfidy the story of 
every day. It has been the same 
all the world over since time began, 
and so it will be to the end. 

“They parted at last—war called 
him away ; but he left her with a vow 
upon his lips that was broken ere the 
birds sang the advent of another sum- 
mer. There came rumors of a mar- 
riage with a great heiress of the north ; 
but Bertha knew no fears, for her own 
heart was pure and true, and she did 
not dream that his could be faithless. 
Alas! there are many like her in the 
world, mein Herr, even in our day, 
‘when most people are forgetting what 
ilove means. 

“Soon the castle was astir with un- 
usual bustle and preparation, and then 
there was no secret made of the fact 
that the young Lord Rupert would 
soon bring home a bride. Whether 


he was weak or wicked, who can tell ? 
God has judged and meted him his 
portion long ere this ; but in her heart 
poor Bertha never blamed him. Yet 
she grew pale and thin; but no one 
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noticed it; and that she spent long 
nights of weary weeping none knew 
save her guardian angel. 

“Tt was astill, starry midnight. All 
alone in her little chamber, Bertha 
leaned forth from the casement; but 
she did not weep. Suddenly, as by 
an irresistible impulse, she hurried from 
the room, down the winding stairs, 
through the long garden, down, down 
the steep hill, till she stood on the 
brink of the river. 

“ Beneath her its waters flowed dark 
and rippling, and they were cold, oh! 
so cold, and her head burned and 
throbbed so wildly. 

“One plunge, and her woes would 
be over for ever—thus whispered the 
fiend beside her—one step, dnd the 
cool waves would receive her! ‘ What 
is life to thee now ?’ said a mocking 
voice in her ear. ‘ What eternity of 
woe canst thou suffer more terrible 
than this? There is no eternity, 
naught but oblivion. Nearer and 
nearer thy faithless lover hastens with 
his beautiful bride; how canst thou 
bear day after day to meet him, to 
dwell under the same roof with thy 
rival. Have courage, plunge boldly! 
the waves, more merciful than the 
world, will receive thee, and to-mor- 
row thou wilt float on their broad bo- 
som, far away to the sea.’ 

“As the maiden lifted her hands 
from her eyes, as though to take a last 
look on the world ere she left it, some- 
thing white gleamed in the moon- 
light; it was the stone crucifix at 
whose feet she had so often knelt in 
days of happiness and innocence, the 
cross her father had fashioned with 
hands and heart consecrated to hea- 
ven. 

“ Trembling in every limb, she drag- 
ged her weary feet to the spot; and 
as she threw herself upon her knees 
before the image, bitter sobs burst 
from her bosom. 

“The sad face of the dead Christ 
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looked down upon her with eyes of 
divine compassion, and brought to 
her memory and to her heart a vision 
of the dear departed who had wrought 
this labor of love, and of that father’s 
affection, and of his pure and holy 
teachings, which she had so nearly for- 
gotten for evermore. 

“ With a wild cry she clasped the 
nail-pierced feet, and her whole soul 
poured itself forth in one deep, wail- 
ing supplication. 

“* My God, my God!’ she moaned, 
‘why hast thou forsaken me? ‘Take 
me out of this weary world, as I lie 
here penitent and fearful, lest the evil 
one come again to tempt me, and I 
yield in my weakness and brokenness 
of heart. ‘The river is black and piti- 
less, my Saviour; but not so black 
and pitiless as the world. Save me, 
oh! save me from myself. How shall 
I know that thou hast not deserted 
me? How shall I hope that thou 
wilt pardon, that thou wilt hear my 
prayer ?’ 

“The moon, which had shrunk be- 
hind a cloud, came softly forth and 
bathed the image and the shrinking 
figure at its feet in holy light; while, 
as the maiden knelt, there passed into 
her stricken heart a quiet, hopeful 
feeling, and, looking up half timidly, 
she pushed back her loosened hair 
to meet once more the sad, pitying 
glance above her. 

“ And then she clasped her trembling 
hands together, and bent her weary 
head low down to the very earth ; for 
around the brow of the dead Christ 
there shone a heavenly halo, blood 
trickled from the thorny crown and 
reddened the outstretched hands, and 
from the soft, compassionate eyes great 
tears were falling. 

“ Twenty years afterward, the holy 
Abbess of Ausfeldt lay upon her 
death-bed; and the good sisters ga- 
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thered around her, and even the cho- 
risters and little serving-boys ; for they 
all loved her well: and there came 
into her eyes a light, and to her voice 
a strength, neither had known for 
many a day; and justas I tell it to 
you, mein Herr, she told them the 
story of the Christ of Ausfeldt. For 
her name had been Bertha, and it 
was her own story. 

“ And she begged that no Christian 
might ever pass the sacred spot with- 
out breathing a prayer for her soul. 
Ah! mein Herr, many a time have I 
passed the holy image and almost 
fancied it smiled upon me as I went.” 

Silently Frau Gretchen folded up her 
knitting, and with a sigh toward the 
river, and another toward the ruined 
castle, stepped slowiy down the gar- 
den path, humming dreamily as she 
walked Schiller’s song of “ ‘The Mill”: 


“ The mill-wheel ceaseless turneth, 
Beside the mill I know ; 
But she who once did dwell there 
Hath vanished long ago.” 


Catching her thought, I murmured 
the plaintive words as I passed out 
of the gateway and down the old, 
shadowy street. They had “ vanish- 
edlong ago”—the great inheritors and 
the noble line, the faithless lover 
and the pure “ Lily of Ausfeldt.” But 
the bright, silvery moonlight made 
clear and distinct the sculptured im- 
age I had come to seek. The legend 
had invested it with an almost living 
interest, and as I paused before it, 
with as reverential a feeling as I have 
ever known in the contemplation of 
earth’s grandest Raphaels or Muril- 
los, I said half aloud, as I lingered 
for a moment near the quiet river, 
“© beautiful old German legends! 
may you live in your purity and holi- 
ness in the hearts of the German 
people as long as the Rhine flows 
through the pleasant courses and by 
the fruitful vineyards its wandering 
spirit loves,” 
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ELizABETH ANN BayLey, the foun- 
dress of the Sisterhood of Charity in 
the United States, was born in the 
city of New York, on the 28th of 
August, 1774. Her father, Dr. Ri- 
chard Bayley, was a physician of good 
family and distinguished position, a 
member of the Church of England, 
and a man of many natural virtues; 
but he cared very little about religion, 
and wherever his daughter may have 
got the pious inclinations which dis- 
tinguished her in girlhood, she cer- 
tainly did not get them from him. 
Her mother, whose maiden name was 
Charlton, died while Elizabeth was a 
child. Under the care of her father, 
however, Miss Bayley was well edu- 
cated and trained in domestic duties. 
At the age of nineteen she married 
Mr. William Magee Seton, eldest son 
of a prosperous New York merchant, 
and descendant of an a:icient Scottish 
patrician family, whose head is the 
Earl of Winton. Their married life 
was eminently happy, and for six or 
seven years fortune smiled upon them. 
Commercial disasters at last swept 
away their property. Dr. Bayley died 
suddenly of a malignant fever con- 
tracted in the discharge of his duty 
as health officer of the port; Mr. Se- 
ton’s health failed, and in 1803 the 
husband and wife determined to make 
a voyage to Italy. They suffered a 
long and painful quarantine at Leg- 
horn, and a week after their release 
Mr. Seton died, leaving his wife in a 
strange land with her eldest child, 
a girl of nine years. Mrs. Seton 


* Memoir, Letters, and Fournal of Elizabeth Se- 
ton. Edited by Right Rev. Robert Seton, D.D.,; 
Prothonotary Apostolic. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 322, 311. P. 
O'Shea. 1869. 

Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton. By Charles I. 
White, D.D. 12mo, pp. 462. John Murphy & Co. 
1853. 


was not, however, without comfort 
and protection. Two estimable Ita- 
lian gentlemen, Philip and Anthony 
Filicchi, personal friends and business 
correspondents of the Setons, took 
her to their home and treated her 
with most brotherly kindness. Under 
the influence of the devout household 
of which they were the heads, the re- 
ligious sentiments of the young widow 
were gradually developed into a strong 
attraction toward the Catholic Church. 
She went with the Filicchis to mass ; 
she visited the chapels; she learned 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Early 
in February, 1804, about six weeks 
after Mr. Seton’s death, she sailed for 
home. But it was not the purpose 
of Providence that she should be 
withdrawn so soon from associations 
which were to influence remarkably 
her future life. In a severe storm the 
vessel in which she had taken pas- 
sage was so much injured as to be 
driven back to:port. Before another 
was ready to sail, Mrs. Seton’s child 
was taken sick. Close upon the re- 
covery of the child, followed the sick- 
ness of the mother; and when, in 
April, they were ready again to em- 
bark, one of the Filicchi brothers, 
Anthony, offered to bear them com- 
pany. During the long voyage of 
nearly two months, Mrs. Seton made 
frequent opportunities to talk with her 
friend upon religion, and before the 
vessel reached New York she was vir- 
tually a convert. The last step cost 
her much suffering and perplexity. It is 
a step which hardly ever is taken with- 
out pain. In her case there was not 
only the dread of estrangement from af- 
fectionate relatives, but she could not 
face with composure the inevitable 
rupture with a clergyman of the Pro- 
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testant Episcopal Church who had ex- 
ercised a great deal of influence upon 
her character and her earlier life. This 
was the amiable John Henry Hobart, 
afterward Bishop of New York, a 
man who was deeply and deservedly 
beloved, and for whom Mrs. Seton in 
particular cherished a filial regard. 
By Mr. Filicchi’s advice, she exposed 
her difficulties to Mr. Hobart. He 
made an elaborate reply to them. He 
talked with her frequently. He used 
all his talent, all his scholarship, all 
his personal influence to keep her in 
the denomination in which she had 
been born. Between Mr. Hobart and 
her family, on the one hand, and the 
letters of Philip Filicchi and _per- 
sonal interviews with Anthony, on the 
other, her perplexity became painful 
to the last degree. At last, on Ash- 
Wednesday, 1805, she was received 
into the church by Father O’Brien, 
at St. Peter’s, in Barclay street. Her 
soul was now at peace, but her tem- 
Old 


poral troubles had only begun. 
friends and nearest relatives turned 
away horrified and angry, and when 
soon afterward her sister-in-law Ceci- 
lia was likewise baptized a Catholic, 
the indignation of the family knew 


no bounds. She was without fortune, 
and when she tried to earn a support 
by teaching, she found the good Pro- 
testants of New York afraid to in- 
trust the education of their children 
to an emissary of the pope, perhaps 
a female Jesuit in disguise. The kind- 
ness of her excellent Italian friends 
again came to her relief. They charg- 
ed themselves with the education of 
her children, placed the two sons at 
Georgetown College, gave her an al- 
lowance of $400 a year, and begged 
Mrs. Seton to draw upon them for 
whatever money she wanted. We 
believe she was not obliged, however, 
to avail herself of this generous offer. 

Mrs. Seton seems to have formed, 
at an early period of her widowhood, 
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the project of devoting herself to God 
in the service of a religious order, 
and her first plan was to go to Canada 
and join some sisterhood there. It 
was a part of this scheme, however, 
that her children should enter a house 
of education at Montreal, where she 
could still give them the maternal 
care which their tender years requir- 
ed. Providential obstacles defeated 
this design, and thus she was reserv- 
ed for the establishment in her own 
country of the noble institute with 
which her name will always be con- 
nected. We shall quote from Dr. 
White’s Zife the story of how she be- 
gan the great work of her career : 


‘*¢ Her thoughts were more practically di- 
rected to it by the Rev. William Valentine 
Dubourg, president of St. Mary’s College 
in Baltimore. He became acquainted with 
her in the following way: Having visited 
the city of New York in the autumn of 
1806, he was one morning offering up the 
holy sacrifice of mass in St. Peter’s Church, 
when a lady presented herself at the com- 
munion-rail, and, bathed in tears, received 
the Blessed Sacrament at his hands. He 
was struck with the uncommon deportment 
and piety of the communicant, and when 
afterward seated at the breakfast-table with 
the Rev. Mr. Sibourd, one of the pastors 
of the church, he inquired who she was, 
rightly judging in his mind that it was Mrs. 
Seton, of whose conversion and edifying life 
he had been informed. Before Mr. Sibourd 
had time to answer his question, a gentle 
tap at the door was heard, and the next mo- 
ment Mrs. Seton was introduced, and knelt 
before the priest of God to receive his bless- 
ing. Entering into conversation with her 
respecting her sons and her intentions in 
their regard, he learned from her the views 
and wishes of Mr. Filicchi, as stated above, 
and the remote expectation she had of re- 
moving herself, with her daughters, to Ca- 
nada, Mr. Dubourg, who was a man of 
enlarged views and remarkable enterprise, 
no sooner became acquainted with the de- 
sign which she entertained of retiring at 
some future period into a religious commu- 
nity, for the welfare of herself and her chil- 
dren, than he suggested the practicability 
of the scheme within the limits of the Unit- 
ed States. Mrs. Seton immediately wrote 
to Bishop Carroll, informing him of what 
had passed between her and Mr. Dubourgc, 








and requesting his advice in the matter. ‘I 
could not venture,’ she says, ‘to take a fur- 
ther step in so interesting a situation with- 
out your concurrence and direction, which 
also, I am assured, will the more readily 
obtain for me the blessing of Him whose will 
alone it is my earnest desire to accomplish.’ Af- 
ter mentioning the particular trials she had to 
contend with in New York, and assuring Dr. 
Carroll that she had yielded in condescension 
to her opponents every point possible con- 
sistently with her peace for the hour of death, 
she continues, ‘ And for that hour, my dear 
sir, I now beg you to consider, while you 
direct me how to act for my dear little chil- 
dren, who in that hour, if they remain in 

. their present situation, would be snatched 
from our dear faith as from an accumulation 
of error as well as misfortune to them. For 
myself, certainly the only fear I can have is 
that there is too much of self-seeking in 
pleading for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, which, however, I joyfully yield to the 
will of the Almighty, confident that, as he 
has disposed my heart to wish above all 
things to please him, it will not be disap- 
pointed in the desire, whatever may be his 
appointed means. The embracing a reli- 
gious life has been, from the time I was in 
Leghorn, so much my hope and consolation, 
that I would at any moment have embraced 
all the difficulties of again crossing the ocean 
to attain it, little imagining it could be ac- 
complished here. But now my children are 
so circumstanced that I could not die in 
peace (and you know, dear sir, we must 
make every preparation) except I felt the 
full conviction I had done all in my power 
to shield them from it; in that case, it would 
be easy to commit them to God.’ 

**While Mrs. Seton was consulting Bi- 
shop Carroll in regard to the important ar- 
rangement suggested by Mr. Dubourg, this 
gentleman was conferring with the Rev, 
Messrs. Matignon and Cheverus, of Boston, 
upon the same subject. After having weigh- 
ed the matter attentively, they came to the 
conclusion that her Canada scheme should 
be abandoned, and that it would be prefera- 
ble to exert her talents in the way proposed 
by Mr. Dubourg. Mr. Cheverus wrote to 
her, ‘hoping that this project would do bet- 
ter for her family, and being sure it would 
be very conducive to the progress of reli- 
gion in this country.’ It was the opinion, 
however, of these distinguished clergymen 
that the execution of the design should not be 
precipitate ; and they therefore advised her, 
through Mr. Dubourg, ‘to wait the mani- 
festation of the divine will—the will of a 
Father most tender, who will not let go the 
child afraid to step alone.’ The wise fore- 
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thought of Dr. Matignon led him to believe 
that Mrs. Seton was called, in the designs 
of God’s providence, to be the instrument 
of some special mercies that he wished to 
dispense to the church in this country. ‘I 
have only to pray to God,’ he wrote to her, 
*to bless your views and his, and to give 
you the grace to fulfil them for his greater 
glory. You are destined, I think, for some 
great good in the United States, and here you 
should remain in preference to any other lo- 
cation. For the rest, God has his moments, 
which we must not seek to anticipate, and a 
prudent delay only brings to maturity the 
good desires which he awakens within us.’ 
Bishop Carroll, in answer to Mrs. Seton’s 
inquiries, informed her that, although he 
was entirely ignorant of all particulars, yet, 
to approve the plan of Mr. Dubourg, it was 
enough for him to know that it had the con- 
currence of Dr. Matignon and Mr. Cheve- 
Tus.” 


She did wait patiently nearly two 
years. At the end of that time her 
pecuniary affairs became so embar- 
rassing, and the inconveniences of her 
situation in New York pressed upon 
her so severely, that she was again 
driven to turn her thoughts toward 
Canada, not so much as a refuge from 
her own troubles, but as an asylum 
where her children might be saved 
from the dangers which threatened 
their faith in the Protestant society of 
New York. But about this time she 
met Mr. Dubourg again, and, in an- 
swer to his inquiries, gave him an ex- 
act account of her situation. He con- 
templated the establishment of a Ca- 
tholic school for girls in Baltimore, and 
invited her to come and take charge 
of it. Her two boys he offered to ad- 
mit into St. Mary’s College, free of ex- 
pense. The school was to be started 
in a small way, in a two-story hired 
house; and afterward, if God pro- 
spered the undertaking, a proper build- 
ing for the institution was to be erect- 
ed on ground belonging to the col- 
lege. Ofcourse, Mrs. Seton accepted 
the proposition with joy. On the gth 
of June, 1808, she embarked for Bal- 
timore in a packet, accompanied by 
her three daughters. It was a voyage, 
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in those times, of between six and se- 
ven days. She landed on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and drove at once from the 
wharf to St Mary’s chapel to hear 
mass. 

It is almost impossible to describe 
the happiness which beams from her 
letters written in her new home to 
her friends in Italy, her favorite sis- 
ters-in-law, Cecilia and Harriet Seton, 
(the latter of whom was, at this time, 
strongly attracted toward the church, 
while the other, as we have already 
mentioned, was a fervent convert,) 
and her spiritual advisers. United with 
her children, in a comfortable little 
home close to the seminary and col- 
lege, where she found in the chapel 
services an unfailing source of delight, 
she had all that her domestic affec- 
tions and pious desires could wish. 
The relatives of Mr. Dubourg and 
other Catholics of the city treated her 
with great cordiality, and from many 
distinguished Protestant families she 
received marked social attentions. 
The school was opened in September. 
Mrs. Seton had not thought, so far, 
of adopting any thing like a conven- 
tual rule of life, except perhaps at 
some remote period; but her daily 
life was regulated with reference to 
the consecration of all her powers to 
God, and she mingled no further in 
society than a regard for good breed- 
ing and gratitude to her friends abso- 
lutely required. ‘The development of 
her religious schemes was gradual, 
and the foundation of the new sister- 
hood appears, from a human point of 
view, the result of accident and curi- 
ous coincidence, rather than the fruit 
of direct labor. The first step toward 
it was the arrival at Mrs. Seton’s Bal- 
timore establishment of a young lady 
from Philadelphia, named Cecilia 
O’Conway. The Rev. Mr. Babade, 
the spiritual director of the school, 
found this young lady on the point 
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of going to Europe to enter a con- 
vent. He told her of Mrs. Seton’s 
plans, and she determined to go to 
Baltimore instead. In December, 
1808, Miss O’Conway accordingly 
became an assistant in the school. 
Mr. Filicchi had made an offering 
of one thousand dollars toward the 
realization of Mrs. Seton’s plans; but 
now came, in a most unexpected 
manner, a new benefactor, whose li- 
berality gave the enterprise a different 
character and vastly enlarged scope. 
Among the students of theology at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, was Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, a gentleman of fortune, a 
Virginian, and formerly well known 
in fashionable society. His conver- 
sion from Protestantism and determi- 
nation to study for the priesthood had 
caused quite as great a sensation as 
the conversion of Mrs. Seton. He 


now purposed distributing his proper- 
ty among the poor, (before his death, 
we may here add, that he literally gave 


away all he possessed,) and one morn- 
ing he spoke to Mr. Dubourg about 
doing something for the instruction 
of poor children. He had never 
spoken upon the subject with Mrs. 
Seton, but he suggested at this inter- 
view that possibly she might under- 
take the work, if he gave the money. 
It is a very remarkable fact that at 
this same moment Mrs. Seton was 
thinking of the same thing. That 
morning after communion she felt a 
strong desire arise within her to dedi- 
cate herself to the care and instruc- 
tion of poor girls. She went at once 
to Mr. Dubourg. “ This morning,” 
she said, “in my communion, I 
thought, ‘Dearest Saviour, if you 
would but give me the care of poor 
little children, no matter how poor!’ 
and Mr. Cooper being directly before 
me at his thanksgiving, I thought, 
‘He has money: if he would but give 
it for the bringing up of poor little chil- 
dren to know and love you!’” The 
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result of this extraordinary, or we 
ought rather to say, providential coin- 
cidence, was, that Mr. Cooper gave 
eight thousand dollars for the establish- 
ment of the proposed institution, and 
fixed upon Emmettsburg as the place ; 
and there-a farm with a very small 
stone house upon it was bought, in 
the names of the Rev. William V. Du- 
bourg, Mr. Samuel Cooper, and the 
Rev. John Dubois, who was then 
pastor of several congregations in 
that part of Maryland, and director 
at the same time of the small school 
near Emmettsburg, out of which soon 
afterward grew Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. With the college and its illus- 
trious founder the fortunes of Mrs. Se- 
ton’s institute became intimately con- 
nected. 

While these arrangements were in 
progress, the new community was gra- 
dually and quietly forming at the lit- 
tle house in Baltimore. A second 
associate, Miss Maria Murphy, of 
Philadelphia, joined Mrs. Seton in 
In May, two more pre- 


April, 1809. 
sented themselves, Miss Mary Ann 
Butler, of Philadelphia, and Miss Su- 


san Clossy, of New York. It was not 
without a painful sense of unfitness 
that, in obedience to the directions 
of her bishop and spiritual advisers, 
Mrs. Seton undertook the govern- 
ment of this religious household. On 
the evening of the day when the task 
was definitely laid upon her “she 
was seized,” says Dr. White, 


**with a transport of mingled love and hu- 
mility in reflecting upon the subject. Being 
with two or three of her sisters, and the dis- 
course turning upon the probable designs 
of providence in their regard, Mother Seton 
became so penetrated with the awful respon- 
sibility, and sense of her own incapacity, 
that she was almost inconsolable. For 
some moments she wept bitterly in silence ; 
then, throwing herself upon her knees, she 
confessed aloud the most frail and humiliat- 
ing actions of her life from her childhood 
upward; after which she exclaimed in the 
most affecting manner, her hands and eyes 
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raised toward heaven and the tears gushing 
down her cheeks, ‘My gracious God! You 
know my unfitness for this task. I who by 
my sins have so often crucified you, I blush 
with shame and confusion! How can I 
teach others who know so little myself, and 
am so miserable and imperfect?’ The sis- 
ters who were present were overwhelmed by 
the scene before them, and, falling on their 
knees, gave vent to their tears and painful 
emotions.” 


On the 1st of June they assumed a 
religious habit, and the next day— 
Corpus Christi—appeared in it for the 
first time at church, It was not a 
regular nun’s garb, but an imitation 
of the dress which Mrs. Seton had 
worn ever since the death of her hus- 
band. It consisted of a black gown 
with a short cape, similar to a costume 
she had seen in some Italian sister- 
hood, a white muslin cap with a 
crimped border, and a black band 
around the head, fastened under the 
chin. A regular order of daily life 
was established, and Mrs. Seton pri- 
vately, in the presence of Bishop 
Carroll, took the ordinary vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience for 
the period of one year. Her asso- 
ciates, however, did not as yet make 
any vows, nor was any special reli- 
gious institute adopted for their orga- 
nization. They merely styled them- 
selves “Sisters of St. Joseph.” Mr. 
Dubourg was appointed their ecclesi- 
astical superior. 

About this time Miss Cecilia Seton 
fell dangerously ill, and was advised 
by her phySicians to make a visit to 
Baltimore. Harriet accompanied her, 
and with these two beloved relatives, 
one of her daughters, and one mem- 
ber of the sisterhood, Mrs. Seton re- 
moved to Emmettsburg on the 21st 
of June, finding shelter at first in a 
little log hut on the mountain, as their 
own house on the farm was not yet 
ready for use. Her happy union 
with Cecilia and Harriet was for a 
few months only. Harriet became a 
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Catholic; but in the first fervor of her 
devotion was seized with a fever, and 
died on the 22d of December. Ce- 
cilia grew better for a short time, and 
even joined the community; but she 
failed gradually, and died in Balti- 
more in April. During the first au- 
tumn and winter at Emmettsburg the 
institution was little better than a 
hospital. The farm-house, into which 
the whole community, then number- 
ing ten, moved in the course of the 
summer, consisted of nothing but two 
rooms on the ground floor and two in 
the attic, and these had to afford ac- 
commodations not only for the ten 
sisters, but for Mrs. Seton’s three 
daughters, her sister-in-law Harriet, 
and two pupils who followed her from 
Baltimore. Added to the discomfort 
of their narrow quarters was a state 
of poverty so extreme that they some- 
times knew not where to look for 
their next meal. For coffee they 


substituted a beverage made of car- 


rots and sweetened with molasses. 
Their bread was of rye and of the 
coarsest description. At Christmas 
they thought themselves fortunate in 
having for dinner smoked herrings 
and a spoonful of molasses apiece. 
In the course of the winter, however, 
a two-story log house of convenient 
size was put up for their use, and now 
they were able to open a day-school 
and take more boarding-pupils, and 
so provide at least for their daily ex- 
penses. The debt incurred in making 
these improvements was, nevertheless, 
a severe burden for them, and at one 
time it seemed inevitable that they 
should sell out and disperse ; but cha- 
ritable friends came to their relief at 
the last moment, and, little by little, 
with many fluctuations of fortune, 
they got out of their difficulties. 
When they determined, about the 
time of coming to Emmettsburg, to 
adopt the rule of St. Vincent of Paul, 
they sent to France and begged some 
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of the sisters of the society to come 
over and place themselves at the head 
of the new American community. 
The invitation was accepted; but the 
French government would not allow 
the sisters to sail, so the most that 
Mrs. Seton could get was a copy of 
the rules and a kind letter of encou- 
ragement. These rules, modified to 
meet the peculiar wants of the new 
institution, by permitting it to receive 
pay-scholars in connection with its 
labors of charity, and with special 
provisions to allow Mrs. Seton to de- 
vote the necessary care to her young 
children, were approved by Bishop 
Carroll as the rule for the “ Sisters of 
Charity of St. Joseph,” and so the 
community which has done such a 
noble work in the United States came 
into existence with Mrs, Seton for its 
first mother superior. 

We have no intention of sketching 
in this brief paper the rise and devel- 
opment of that sisterhood. The log 
house in “ St. Joseph’s Valley,” at the 
foot of Mount St. Mary, has a renown 
in the history of the American church 
upon which many able pens have en- 
larged, and branch communities have 
gone out from it, filling remote parts 
of the United States with good works 
and pious example. Our purpose has 
been merely to sketch the foundation 
of the illustrious community, and tell 
our readers something of the trials 
and sorrows under which Mrs. Seton 
achieved her great work. The rest 
of her life, though it was blessed with 
the consolation of success in her un- 
dertaking, was torn with afflictions not 
less severe than those she had suf- 
fered already. Her eldest and her 
youngest daughters were both taken 
from her as they were just entering 
upon a beautiful womanhood, the eld- 
est, Anna, being already a member of 
the commun:ty. The deaths among 
her earliest associates were many, and 
she had also to mourn the lcss of one 
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of the excellent Italian friends who 
contributed so much to the success 
of her enterprise. But in all her sor- 
rows she preserved the calmness of 
divine resignation, the charm of her 
personal presence, and the kind, un- 
selfish interest in others which made 
her so generally beloved. She died 
on the 4th of January, 1821; and on 
the wall of the humble chamber where 
she expired, the following memento is 
now shown: 


*¢ Here, near this door, by this fireplace, 
on a poor, lowly couch, died our cherished 
and saintly Mother Seton, on the 4th of 
January, 1821. She died in poverty, but 
rich in faith and good works. May we, her 
children, walk in her footsteps and share 
one day in her happiness! Amen!” 


The two works whose titles we 
have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle are very much alike in the gene- 
ral character of their contents, having 
both been prepared from the same 
materials. Dr, White’s Zi/e has been 


many years before the public, and 
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has been much commended for its 
devotional spirit and appreciative 
judgment of Mrs. Seton’s labors. 
The larger work, just issued in two 
handsome volumes, and printed and 
bound with considerable elegance, 
has been prepared by Mrs. Seton’s 
grandson. It has apparently been for 
the editor a labor of love. He has 
drawn freely from the family records 
which Dr, White used before him, 
and has quoted much more of Mrs. 
Seton’s letters than his predecessor 
did, so that the work is almost equi- 
valent to an autobiography of the 
foundress of St. Joseph’s, illustrated 
with abundant explanatory notes, and 
with only so much narrative as seem- 
ed necessary to bind the whole to- 
gether. It is not only an interesting 
memorial of a very interesting wo- 
man, but an important contribution 
to the materials which we hope the 
coming historian will some day re- 
duce into a comprehensive history of 
the American church. 
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Ir we consider the existing indus- 
trial nations with the eye of political 
economy or of political philosophy, 
we cannot help giving attention to 
the deep and wide-spread disagree- 
ments which have broken open be- 
tween the laboring man and his 
employers. In France, Switzerland, 
Germany, England, and the United 
States, the question of the relative 
rights of labor and capital are pre- 
sented in many ways, so as to com- 
pel investigation andaction. Trades- 
unions, codperative societies, industrial 
congresses, and lastly, that herculean 
infant, the Labor Reform Party, are 


extending themselves all over the 
countries we have just named, and 
particularly over the United States. 
They are daily gaining strength and 
influence. Politicians are thinking 
how to obtain the favor of this party, 
at the least cost to their popularity 
among other partisans. The larger 
parties already offer to compromise 
with it, and to give it a plank in their 
great platforms. It is evident that, if 
the working-men were to move with 
unanimity to form a labor party, it 
would be a most formidable rival to 
the others. 

The mere fact of the advent of a 
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new party is not at all startling to an 
American ; for since the independence 
of this country, several parties have 
come into existence, and have been 
swept away by the advent or success 
of others ; but the working-men’s party 
proposes to carry into our legislation 
and into the administration of the 
government tendencies and _princi- 
ples so diametrically opposite to and 
destructive of any precedent course or 
system of politics, that the prospect 
of these tendencies being powerfully 
reénforced excites vehement emotions 
of anxiety or satisfaction, according to 
the previous bias of the observer. 
Just think of it: the question is no 
longer to be only what ought to be 
the policy of the nation, regarded as 
an unit, toward other nations or to- 
ward itself, nor what are the interests 
and rights of ¢erritorial integers ; but 
what ought to be the action of one 
great component element upon the 
other essential elements of the body 
politic. The people are called upon 
to consider not only the questions 
relative to tariffs, taxation, banks, 
currency, national debt, bonds, State 
rights, or the like; but to answer the 
complaint of the bone and sinew of 
the country against its veins and blood. 
The brain claims the right to decide ; 
and it appears there is a possibility of 
there being a preponderance of brain 
on the side of the complainants. The 
spread of education produces aston- 
ishing consequences; and among the 
rest this; science is becoming so com- 
mon that the great cannot monopo- 
lize it all, and much of it is going to 
take service among the poor. Hence, 
able and eloquent speakers and writers 
are now contending that labor does 
not receive its full and merited re- 
ward, and that the laborer is oppressed 
by his employers and the laws. Hence, 
too, a great number and variety of 
novel measures and institutions are 
ingeniously contrived and plausibly 
VOL. X.—50 
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advocated for the avowed purpose of 
overthrowing some of the most vene- 
rated doctrines of orthodox political 
economy. 

As in other cases, this movement 
develops every grade of opinion and 
feeling. A rich philanthropist thinks 
more education and better lodging- 
houses, at less cost, will be a good 
and sufficient remedy; while among 
the poor the most violent measures 
are sometimes preferred. Even agra- 
rianism is proposed, and incendiarism 
attempted, in order to redress whatever 
wrongs the toilerreally suffers, or ima- 
gines he suffers, unjustly. Between 
the two, we have mild and harmless 
contrivances, such as mutual aid so- 
cieties, and codperative shops and 
stores, intended to diminish the causes 
of pauperism or alleviate its bad ef- 
fects. 

All the plans, of course, differ, ac- 
cording to the idea the proposers have 
formed of the nature of the causes of 
the social malady. Some regard the 
miseries of the laboring classes as the 
accumulated effects of many mere ac- 
cidents, principally personal impru- 
dence and vice; and, since they think 
there is no radical cause, refuse to 
hear of a radical remedy. Others 
admit radical causes, such as (1) a bad 
form of government, or (2) the selfish, 
the uncharitable, the unchristian spirit 
of the world, or (3) the too rapid in- 
crease and local crowding of popula- 
tion, or (4) the progressive individual- 
ization of capital, or (5) popular igno- 
rance, or (6) the onerous obligations 
of marriage and parentage, or (7) 
what they call the slavery of woman, 
or (8) the present land-ownership 
system, or some other prevalent 
mode of acquiring property, such as 
(9) usury, (10) monopoly, (11) rents, 
(12) heirships, (13) tariffs, (14) bank- 
ing, (15) speculation, and the like. 
Above all these looms the fact, what- 
ever may be the cause, that capital is 
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becoming less and less in the hands of 
those who produce it, and is growing 
larger and larger in the hands of cun- 
ning or lucky exploiters. 

The variety of opinions with regard 
to what the remedy should be has 
produced correspondingly various in- 
stitutions, parties, and laws. So we 
have (1) poor laws, vagrant laws, 
work-houses and reformatory prisons, 
for juvenile delinquents and others ; 
(2) charity hospitals, asylums for the 
widows, the orphans, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the crippled, the 
aged, the infirm, or the insane ; warm- 
ing-houses, lying-in hospitals, poor 
mothers’ cradle-houses, gratuitous 
sleeping-halls, soup-houses, asylums 
for unruly or destitute children of both 
sexes, gratuitous dispensaries of medi- 
cines, Magdalen: reformatory houses, 
Sisters of Charity, Brothers of Mercy, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Christian 
Brothers’ schools, public schools, etc. ; 
(3) visiting confraternities to bring suc- 
cor home to the poor, such as fuel- 
giving, furnishing provisions or nurs- 
ing, and prison-visiting societies ; (4) 
organizations to support charitable in- 
stitutions by means of fairs, lotteries, 
concerts, spectacles, picnics, tourna- 
ments, and other amusements; (5) 
labor-protective unions, workmen’s 
guilds and fellowships, trades-unions 
and labor combinations, savings 
banks, codperative factories, codpera- 
tive stores, mutual aid societies, burial 
societies, labor reform party; (6) 
Shaker, Rappist, Moravian, and Bal- 
louite communities; (7) Owenite Har- 
monias, Cabetite Familisteries, Fourier- 
ite Phalansterias, women’s rights so- 
cieties, Mormon harems, and artisttc 
brothels of complex association. 

Every one who reads this list will 
find in it the mention of some institu- 
tion he believes to be either useless or 
pernicious. The objections would be 
curiously heterogeneous. An infidel 
would suppress all those having their 
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root or support in religion. A poli- 
tical economist will protest against 
working-men’s combinations to raise 
the price of labor. A Christian de- 
plores the attempts of socialists to es- 
tablish institutions from which God 
is excluded. A sectarian sees with 
pain the success of charities founded 
by other congregations. ‘The Roman 
Catholic (as such) must also have his 
opinions of the relative merits of the 
corporations that appear to him to rise 
sometimes out of the sea of sin, and 
sometimes out of the waters of life. We, 
for ourselves, have some peculiar ideas, 
gathered from this point of view. 

It would be vain obduracy on the 
part of a Catholic to close his eyes to 
the deep and wide-spread clamor of 
the voices, great and small, that are 
now discussing “social science,” and 
proposing solutions of the “ labor 
question.” ‘These matters, in every 
imaginable manner, are obtruding 
themselves upon the attention of the 
manufacturer, politician, and legisla- 
tor; and must soon command that of 
the farmer and merchant; and by 
and by, even the solicitude of the 
church. Indeed, we should not say 
“by and by;” for already, while the 
world is agitated by the strikes and 
the labor congresses, while the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, through its 
committees, is carrying on the minv- 
test investigations of the eight-hour 
and higher wages movements, our 
holy father at Rome has pronounced 
public allocutions against socialism. 

Very certainly society, the state, and 
the church will soon deeply feel the ef- 
fects of the agitation of mind and feeling 
going on among the working people. 
The allocution of his holiness shows 
that this consequence has not escaped 
his penetrating intellect. Hesees clear- 
ly that the agitation will be injurious 
or produce beneficial results accord- 
ing to the principles, Christian or anti- 
christian, that shall prevail within it 
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To avoid or prevent the fermentation 
and its products is impossible. ° It 
must take place; and the question is, 
how to make it yield clear and palat- 
able wine. To think that the church 
can ignore it, and go on as if nothing 
were shaking the body politic, amd dis- 
turbing the souls of the people, would 
be to stultify ourselves. The issue 
raised is too important, and the ten- 
dency to revolution too powerfully 
pressed to be disregarded and treated 
with contempt. See the great num- 
ber of societies the workmen have 
formed in every Northern State. These 
societies have already drawn a majo- 
rity of the skilled operatives, and there 
is a prospect of their finally absorbing 
all the working-people. ‘The agricul- 
tural laborers already give signs of 
sympathy with the movement. 

Of course, we understand that it 
matters not to the church what econo- 
mic or political party governs the state. 
The controversies between Democrat 
and Republican, free-trade and pro- 
tection, labor and capital, are mere 
worldly matters, and do not concern 
the church ; but the coming issue has 
a deeper cause than a mere question 
of temporal expediency. In the 
midst of the unanimous demand for 
a change the men of labor are mak- 
ing, we can also perceive, not only 
that the wished-for changes are funda- 
mental and revolutionary, but also 
that the leaders are actuated by very 
different principles, and aim at dif 
ferent ultimates, and that these re- 
late to the very origin, basis, and end 
of private and public morality and 
religion. Some move by the light of 
Christianity, some by that of natural 
reason as exhibited by the modern in- 
fidel schools of philosophy—natural- 
ism, rationalism, individualism, positiv- 
ism, and evolutionism. Very different 
motives and very different hopes move 
the principal agitators, though they 
now act with great unanimity. The 
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working multitude, who complain of 
wrong, and seek a practical remedy, 
have not yet looked beyond the sur- 
face of the speeches, or into the de- 
tails of the plans of their principal 
men. It suffices that these,say they 
have found the properremedy. They 
have gained the confidence of follow- 
ers merely from evincing a knowledge 
of the grounds of complaint, and 
giving eloquent expression to their 
sympathy. The working-men hardly 
discuss the merits the particular 
methods of reform proposed; and they 
will follow one or the other class of 
leaders as it happens that either suc- 
ceeds in captivating them by the arts 
of ambition. The difference in the 
possible consequences is immense ; 
but first the leaders, each with his fol- 
lowers, will act together to break up 
the customs, laws, and institutions by 
which the interests of the laboring 
men are injuriously affected ; and not 
till they accomplish this against the 
common enemy shall we know (unless 
we prepare the way) whether the 
counsels of infidelity or of Christianity 
will be followed in the reconstruction. 

The work of determining the ten- 
dency one way or the other is going 
on even now. If we scrutinize socie- 
ties, institutions, and -parties formed 
for the purpose of relieving the evils 
that poverty causes among the people, 
we shall’ find it easy to class them 
under discordant heads. (1) Those 
founded by Christian charity, wholly 
innocent of any political purpose— 
works of disinterested mercy and bro- 
therly love. (2) Those invented by 
political economists and lawyers, mere- 
ly as a means of favoring capitalists 
and the personal accumulation of pro- 
perty, or to suppress pauperism and 
vagrancy, such as monopolies, poor- 
houses, and the like. ,(3) Those con- 
trived from motives of private pru- 
dence and economy only, such as. mu- 
tual aid societies, codperative stores, 
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etc. (4) Those proceeding on the 
ground that the laboring classes will 
never get their just portion of worldly 
goods and enjoyments otherwise than 
through political action, as, for in- 
stance, the national labor reform party. 
(5) The Utopias and secret societies 
imagined by infidels. 

It is this last-mentioned class whose 
theories, acts, and progress compel 
us to consider them from a religious 
point of view. They are the offspring 


‘of Campanella, 8f Nicolas of Muns- 


ter, and of Giordano Bruno. From 
these sprang Bolingbroke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, D’Holbach, and a host of 
mere sceptics and speculators like 
them. Then came the chiefs of the 
French revolution, Marat and Ro- 
bespierre. Next, in 1797, Babceuf 
opposed even Robespierre as being 
too backward and aristocratic, and 
formed a conspiracy to massacre the 
rich, and proclaim sumptuary laws 
from a mountain of the slain. After 
him appeared Owen, trying to realize 
the insane idea of conciliating atheism 
with charity. He was followed by 
St. Simon, who sought to create an- 
other contradiction, that of an aristo- 
cracy of philanthropists; governors 
and princes of equality, who, however, 
never found any subjects. Contem- 
poraneously, Fourier invented a won- 
derful scheme for procuring in labor 
association the most luxurious plea- 
sures and licentious indulgences. 
Close at his heels came Cabet, con- 
tinuing Owen’s method on less offen- 
sive conditions. Last of all, Noyes 
is trying to conceal the wolf of beastly 
promiscuousness under the robe of the 
pure lamb of Christian love. These 
are the most notorious of those who 
may be denounced as the anti-Chris- 
tian agitators of the labor question. 
Socialism is the name they have in- 
scribed on their banner; and hence, 
since all these inventors and cham- 
pions have also been unanimous in 


waging war, directly or indirectly, 
against Christianity, their socialism 
itself should be opposed by all good 
Christians. 

But, unfortunately, socialism, while 
opposing or seeking to undermine 
Christianity, succeeds in seducing 
many by the promises of sensual en- 
joyments she makes. Indeed, the 
rationale of every sect or party con- 
cerned in the labor movement be- 
gins with the main proposition which 
makes them and even infidel social- 
ism acceptable to multitudes, namely, 
that society or the state 1s under obli- 
gation to relieve the miseries of the 
poor, and if possible to eradicate pau- 
perism itself. If any deny that socie- 
ty or the law has done any injustice 
to labor—if, for instance, the legislator 
who framed the poor laws thought 
the pauper had nobody but himself 
to blame—he nevertheless admits that 
pauperism is not merely a personal 
misfortune, but a public one; that 
pauperism must be regarded as a so- 
cial malady or sore, which, though it 
may not be radically cured, must and 
ought to be treated at least with pal- 
liatives, so as to prevent it from becom- 
ing fatal to the body politic. Thus, 
while attempting to exonerate the 
state, even the orthodox politician ad- 
mits that the body politic is deeply 
afflicted by the virus of pauperism, 
and therefore himself posits the very 
question he would fain ignore. The 
poor join issue with him, and argue 
that from the day England and North 
Germany wrested the care of the poor 
from the monasteries, the state assum- 
ed the responsibility of their distress, 
and is bound to make such laws as 
will radically cure all misery. The 
contest is now raging in every direc- 
tion, not only on the question of 
Who shall take care of the poor, 
but How shall they be cared for, and 
What are the rights and remedies they 
are entitled to ? 
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The origin and object of the con- 
troversy is agreed on by every one. 
The dissent is upon what shall be the 
principle and the method according 
to which the desired relief shall be 
gained. Infidelity, under the name 
of socialism, would have it done with- 
out God, on grounds of naked natu- 
ral equity or rationaljustice. It would 
act independently of religion, Chris- 
tian faith and Christian charity. It 
would push the church aside, and 
presume to finish in another name the 
work our Lord Jesus Christ commenc- 
ed more than eighteen centuries ago. 

Hence, unless one prefers to hide 
his head in the sand, with the vain 
notion that the immense flood roaring 
and rising round us does not exist, 
because he does not see or hear it, it 
is time for him, if he is a Catholic, to 
consider from the point of view of his 
faith what stand he should take, and 
what is his duty toward the poor and 
toward society in the crisis the strug- 
gles of laborers for power in the state 
will soon bring on in this country of 
universal suffrage. It is not merely 
a question of giving and distributing 
alms and assistance that is to be solv- 
ed, but great problems of social or- 
ganization and rights are put before 
us. We must decide, (1) what there 
is in the labor movement that religion 
approves and encourages; (2) what 
there is in it religion condemns; and 
(3) what it contains that is merely 
temporal or indifferent to the church. 

It certainly has something of each 
of these three elements. 

In any way the matter is approach- 
ed it presents a religious as well as a 
political question to be solved, a re- 
ligious as well as a political duty to 
be performed; for it involves the 
rights of the poor on us, and our 
duty to them as Christians. What if 
the demands of the laborers were just, 
and that, notwithstanding this, we 
should oppose them ? While social- 
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ism, as a whole, should be opposed, 
it is admitted that the present poor- 
laws and charitable institutions are in- 
sufficient, and some more thorough 
system of relief must be adopted. The 
working-men insist that this shall be 
done, and for this purpose claim to 
elect those who are to govern the 
state, and make the laws. Religion 
cannot neglect to interfere without 
leaving multitudes of souls of the 
poor to be seduced into the natural- 
ism, sensualism, and infidelity the so- 
cialists purpose as the consummation 
of the movement. | Nor does the ques- 
tion of our religious duty toward the 
poor in this crisis cease to demand 
an answer upon a mere refutation of 
socialistic theories. It does not suf- 
fice to show that the Utopias of Ba- 
boeuf, Owen, Cabet, St. Simon, Fou- 
rier, and Noyes are abominable, but 
the just principle of economic distri- 
bution must be found and applied 
under penalty of eternal anarchy. 
The negation of one medicine as un- 
fit does not dispense from finding 
another that will cure, when, indeed, 
a disease exists; and we take it for 
granted that no Christian who has 
heard or read of the successive bur- 
dens and hardships of the poor ope- 
ratives and peasants of Europe will 
say that there is no disease to be cur- 
ed, or who is heartless enough to 
abandon the case on the ground that 
it is incurable. Certain it is that,the 
hard-working poor will not concede 
that they suffer no injustice—will not 
cease to demand permanent relief; 
and if religion ignores, denies, or 
abandons the sick, they will resort to 
philosophical quacks, who will lead 
them to their moral and religious ruin. 
Worse; as foreseen by his holiness Pius 
IX., they will repeat the apostasy of 
the French revolution, and with the 
sane sacrilegious and despotic spirit, 
but with more cunning and method, 
prohibit religion itself. 
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Their main lever in accomplishing 
this will be the labor movement, if they 
succeed in controlling it. Hence, 
what we shall do with it, is a question 
of vital importance. 

At the outset the Catholic must 
give a negative answer to all propo- 
sitions and plans for disturbing vested 
rights or violently resisting the laws, 
or lawful authority, under pretence of 
establishing justice. This proposition 
needs no argument to show its wis- 
dom and conformity with divine law. 

Next, the Catholic will oppose agra- 
rianism, which is the /orcid/e taking 
of all property to distribute it in egual 
portions among the people. This is 
forced equality ; a very different thing 
from associated labor. 

Finally, the Catholic will also even 
Oppose association when she would 
organize corruption and irreligion un- 
der the guise of philanthropy and fra- 
ternity. 

No doubt these are the features of 
the labor movement his holiness Pius 
IX. designated under the general title 
of socialism when, on the 17th of 
June last, in his allocution to the car- 
dinals, he said : 

‘ Thus, to-day we see on one side revolu- 
tion, bringing in her train THAT socialism 
which repudiates morals and religion and 
denies God himself; while on the other 
side we behold the faithful and true, who 
calmly and firmly expect that good princi- 
ples will resume their salutary empire, and 
that, the merciful designs of Deitv will be 
realized.” 

The plain duty of lopping off so- 
cialism, and of casting it aside, being 
performed, there remains, (1) reform 
through just legislation; (2) legal 
contracts for mutual relief; (3) co- 
operation or association of work-fel- 
lows ; and (4) the realization of per- 
fect Christian charity. 

We think we could prove that all the 
purely secular remedies—such as co- 
operation, mutualityy and the like— 
are delusive, and in themselves inade- 


quate ; but it is not our present pur- 
pose to examine this branch of the 
subject. A volume would not suffice. 
It is only necessary to remark, en 
passant, that there is nothing in the 
organizations included under the ge- 
neral name of codperation contrary 
to religion; but at the same time 
there is nothing in codperation that 
springs from religion; it is a mere 
economic contrivance. It is not a 
religious solution of the problem of 
social distress ; and since we have ar- 
gued that religion must be able to 
give a temporal as well as a spiritual 
answer to the complaints of the poor, 
we will pass by all minor and transi- 
tional questions, and consider only 
what the earthly Utopia of faith and 
charity would be; and inquire what 
method might now be adopted to inau- 
gurate the practical reign of Christian 
fellowship, in which the laborer would 
necessarily teap the reward he is just- 
ly entitled to. 

Yes, religion has also its earthly 
new Eden, that will give full satisfac- 
tion to the over-burdened and under- 
paid workman. Let us try to picture 
it in our imagination, in order to 
judge from a study of the ideal whe- 
ther it would be possible to make it a 
reality. To do this, we should begin 
by stating the principles on which this 
ideal should be founded; and we 
should also mention such historical 
facts as may serve to enlighten us on 
the practical application of those prin- 
ciples. 

The Scriptures and the church teach 
that there are degrees of merit, begin- 
ning with that minimum of righteous- 
ness sufficient to save us from damna- 
tion. From that point the degrees 
rise one above the other till they as- 
cend beyond the regions of prohibition 
and precept to the realms of counsel 
and perfection. There is the man 
who is willing to obey God so far 
only as to refrain from violating the 
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ten commandments. ‘Then there are 
those who, besides this, give alms and 
do other works of mercy for Christ’s 
sake ; and finally, there are those who, 
seeking for the Holy Spirit, labor for 
and do works necessary to attain fer- 
fection. . 

Excuse this positing of doctrines 
familiar to us all. They are stated 
as parts of our argument. 

Among the immediate disciples of 
Christ there were not only shepherds, 
mechanics, fishermen, physicians, and 
farmers ; but also tradesmen, and even 
lawyers and soldiers. Some were 
rich, and nevertheless were regarded 
as having merited heaven. Zaccheus 
is an instance of this class; to please 
God, he gave as much as half of his 
goods to the poor. He went only 
half-way in perfection. It is clear 
that if people generally refrained from 
committing any of the offences men- 
tioned in the ten commandments, jus- 
tice would reign, and therefore many 
social grievances of the worst kind 
would disappear. ‘True, this would 
not suffice to give affirmative happi- 
ness, but it would be the negation of 
positive moral woe. Works of mercy 
are necessary to dry all tears; and 
charity has the genial warmth that 
makes the smile bloom again on the 
countenances of those who have wept. 
Now, charity is first pity and sympa- 
thy; and then it is sacrifice. It has 
beautiful demonstrations of love in 
words and demeanor, but it fully re- 
alizes itself in sacrifices; and these 
sacrifices are of every extent. Some 
are small but cheerfully offered, as the 
widow’s mite. Some are proportion- 
ately large, as the apportionment Zac- 
cheus made ; but some are unlimited, 
as the triple vow of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience of the regular clergy. 

Jesus said to him, // thou wilt be 
PERFECT, go, sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor; and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven : and come, and fol- 
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low me. (Matt. xix. 21.) Blessed 
are ye (willingly) poor, for yours is 
the kingdom of God, (Luke vi. 20; 
Matt. v. 3.) Where thy treasure is, 
there is thy heart also. (Matt. vi. 21.) 
You cannot serve God and Mammon. 
(Matt. vi. 24.) He who hath left 
house, etc., . . for my sake and for the 
gospel, . . shall . . receive a _hun- 
dred times as much, now in this time ; 
. . and in the world to come life 
everlasting. (Mark x. 29, 30.) 
From these and numerous similar 


» speeches of our Lord, and from a spi- 


rit of gratitude, his disciples were in- 
spired with the desire of attaining per- 
fection. Those who remained stead- 
fast notwithstanding the crucifixion, 
or rather because of the crucifixion, 
gathered around the apostles and pro- 
nounced the vow of poverty. “All 
they that believed were together, and 
had all things in common.” (Acts 
il, 44.) 

This is the first instance of real 
communism that ever occurred in the 
world, and it was the logical product 
of the teachings of our Lord and his 
apostles. That it was the logical pro- 
duct, could be easily shown by argu- 
ment on the language of Scripture ; 
but it suffices that it was approved by 
Peter and the other apostles. They 
knew best; and, indeed, gave exam- 
ple by becoming members. of the 
community. That it was the first 
instance of real communism, we assert 
without forgetting the Essenes, the La- 
cedemonians, and the like, from whose 
systems it is easy to distinguish the 
apostolic community of goods. 

And here we ask particular attention 
to the grand and glorious trait which 
distinguishes Christian reductionism * 
from socialism, agrarianism, codpera- 
tion, and all other worldly plans of 
association. 


* We make the word from the name the Jesuit 
fathers gave to their establishments in Paraguay. 
They called them Reductions. 
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The object of worldly association is 
merely to benefit its own members in 
secular welfare. It has no outflow- 
ing. It is a partnership for distribu- 
tion of products, profits, pleasure, or 
knowledge among the members, con- 
tributors, or codéperators only. ‘Thus 
it was with the Essenes. ‘The princi- 
ple and purpose of their community 
of goods was ot the extension of its 
benefits to the neighbor. They had 
and enjoyed their wealth among 
themselves exclusively. Their asso- 
ciations were just as selfish as any 
individual; the only difference being 
that in one case it is a single person 
and in the other a company that is 


selfish, and clannishly withholds its 


own from the rest of the world. They 
did not practise true charity, that cha- 
rity which goes beyond home. The 
communication of the Essenes be- 
gan and ended at home. It did 
not, therefore, resemble the Chris- 
tian charity described by St. Paul; 
they had no idea of it. Modern so- 
ciety has many examples of participa- 
tion like that of the Essenes. The 
free-masons and other mutual aid so- 
cieties are of this kind. 

Of course, reciprocity or coépera- 
tion existed in the apostolic commu- 
nity ; but this was only incidental and 
secondary. One of the main elements 
of charity is its universality, and there- 
fore it extends far beyond mere mu- 
tuality. It gives—it is not a contract 
of exchange or insurance. Associa- 
tions of the Christian kind do not 
limit themselves to themselves. Be- 
sides mutual help, they give help to 
any and all men. Indeed, most fre- 
quently Christian charitable institu- 
tions entirely lose sight of any mutu- 
ality. The members, as it were, for- 
get themselves individually, think of 
no restitution, and have their whole 
attention and sentiments, with those 
of the company, fixed beyond their 
own wants and upon the alleviation 
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of the burdens and pains of the poor 
in general. Every reader knows of 
many illustrations of this difference. 
We need not mention particular cases. 

Indeed, the very nature of Chris- 
tian charity precludes the limiting of 
benefits te the members of a society. 
Therefore, the moment any company 
resolves to contribute or work for the 
purpose of a division among its own 
members exclusively, it can have no 
claim to be acting on the principle of 
charity. Charity ignores any such 
distinction ; she tends toward all men 
indiscriminately ; she feels for them 
all alike, as brethren and neighbors ; 
she sympathizes with all; she is spon- 
taneous, she is expansive, she radi- 
ates. She loves; and her love over- 
flows: then runs in diverging rills to 
every door. 

Association recommends itself to 
the Christian from other considera- 
tions than those of economy, security 
against want, multiplication of pro- 
ductions, and increase of wealth. He 
enters into association to increase his 
power with God, to attract grace, to 
set up a common defence against sin, 
to have the strength of union against 
Satan, to have more time and oppor- 
tunity to do good, and to do it more 
efficiently. The fundamental motive 
of the Christian throughout is love 
of God and man, piety and mercy. 
It is the spirit of sacrifice; it is ac- 
tuated by no prospect of self-advan- 
tage ; or, at worst, it expects personal 
advantage only through and under 
the universal good, This was the 
absolute self-abnegation and exube- 
rance of love out of which the apos- 
tolic community spontaneously sprang. 

It is an error to suppose that the 
primitive Christians abandoned their 
community of things upon their first 
dispersion or flight from persecution. 
(Acts viii. 1.) It continued long after- 
ward, as we learn from the fathers of 
thechurch. Justin Martyr, (Afo/. c. 2,) 
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describing Christian society as it was 
in his time, (A.D. 150,) says, 


‘¢ We who formerly delighted in adultery, 
now observe the strictest chastity ; we who 
used the charms of magic, have devoted our- 
selves to the true God; and we who valued 
money and gain above all things, now cast 
what we have in common, and distribute to 
every man according to his necessities.” 


The writings of other primitive fathers 
contain similar passages. 

It needs no argument to make a 
Catholic see how the so/emn vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience must 
be a development or consequence of 
the manners and customs of the pri- 
mitive Christians. Even in Justin’s 
time, community of goods was the 
prevailing practice among Christians ; 
but as the faith spread itself widely, 
and as whole nations were converted, 
the great majority were incapable of 
that intense zeal and of those aspiring 
sentiments that may achieve perfec- 
tion. ‘Those who aimed so high were 
in a small minority when counted 
apart from the total population ; and 
they found it necessary to seek free- 
dom and escape persecution by re- 
sorting to solitude, or to fortify them- 
selves against the general lukewarm- 
ness by solemn vows, or to resist the 
influence of the world by separate as- 
sociation. Hence, at first, those who 
sought to attain perfection fled to the 
desert, imitating the ancient prophets. 
They were the Theban hermits or 
anchorites. Then appeared compa- 
nionship in mortification in the uni- 
tal homes of the cenobites and monks. 
Then, long afterward, came the com- 
panies of militant charity: the Jesu- 
its, Sisters of Charity, Lazarists, and 
many others. 

Persons wh» wish to rise above the 
ordinary degree of piety, above the 
common level of Catholic practice, 
generally attempt full perfection. Ani- 
mated by the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and an ardent desire to imitate our 
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Lord, they not only devote them- 
selves to poverty and obedience, but 
also to chastity. They are not con- 
tent with less than the three vows, the 
fulness of perfection. 

Just here, we wish the reader’s atten- 
tion to an important point, through 
which we expect to arrive at a solution 
of the questions propounded in the 
beginning of this article. It is that, 
though generally we see the “ three 
vows” practised together, we would 
be in error if we supposed that they 
are inseparable, and that Catholicity 
admits only of the two extremes— 
the common level or triple perfection. 
On the contrary, among the wonders 
and beauties of Catholicity there is 
the wonder and the beauty of her 
myri-multiform adaptability to the 
holy wants of all dispositions, tastes, 
and nationalities. The plasticity with 


which Catholicity suits herself (with- 
out deterioration and with always an 
upward tendency) to every degree 


and variety, of practical virtue, is mar- 
vellous. She is, indeed, all things to 
all men without ceasing to be the 
spouse of Christ. Hence, within her 
fold there are, besides the common 
law of faith and discipline, multitudes 
of approved forms of devotion, giv- 
ing egress and exteriority to every 
peculiarity of good impulse the soul 
may experience. . There are saints of 
every trade, occupation, habitude, and 
condition to be*imitated. There are 
many kinds of confraternities, sodali- 
ties, societies, and orders—both lay 
and clerical—formed to accomplish 
every good work. The number of 
these ways, rules, methods, forms, 
and associations is so great, a descrip- 
tion of them all fills volumes. 
Sometimes a number of laymen com- 
bine to do a charitable work without 
forming any vow. Often they make 
only simple vows; but many engage 
themselves by solemn vows. In some 
cases the counsel of chastity is follow- 
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ed without that of poverty ; the secu- 
lar priesthood is an example of this 
kind. Sometimes the vow of poverty 
has been made without that of celi- 
bacy, as in the case of Ananias and 
Saphira. 

St. Barnabas, in the first century; 
Saints Justin, Julian, and Lucian, in 
the second century ; Saint Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, and 
St. Cyprien, in the third century ; and 
Arnobius and Lactantius, in the fourth 
century, say (Bergier, vol. i. p. 380) 
that between Christians all things 
were in common ; but we easily gath- 
er from other statements and allusions 
in their works that they did not mean 
a community by virtue of any positive 
RIGHT or precept. They meant the 
generous liberality, the. voluntary self- 
sacrifice, that characterized the man- 
ners and customs of the Christians. 
None asserted conjoint ownership or 
other “#/e to their neighbor’s property, 
nor did any pretend to demand au- 
thoritatively, as the obligation of a 
contract, a participation or use exigi- 
ble by virtue of the membership of 
Christ; but all, actuated by Christian 
fellow-feeling, gave spontaneously and 
freely, so that none were allowed to 
suffer from want of subsistence. The 
effect was the same, or better, than if 
all things were in common by virtue 
of a legal obligation or contract. It 
was the same as if all Christians had 
made a solemn vow to deprive them- 
selves, in order to be able to relieve 
all cases of suffering poverty they 
knew of. The vow of poverty has 
no other temporal object. Its theory 
is the doctrine of charity, not that of 
any natural social right. 

Gradually this unmeasured charity 
appeared to diminish; for the whole 
empire being theoretically though not 
practically converted to Christianity, 
the Christians at heart were lost in 
the immense crowd of merely nominal 
believers, and were but partially able 


to know each other and communi- 
cate. At the same time, so widely 
and deeply corrupt were the people, 
even the poor, that charity herself 
was forced to be cautious. In fact, the 
number of sincere Christians, and 
therefore of charitable persons, had 
not diminished; but was so small in 
Proportion to the number of the dis- 
tressed, that even by bestowing their 
all they could produce no sensible 
diminution of the general misery. 

The situation was almost identical 
with that of the present time; and 
the plainest remedy would have been 
then, as it would be now, a great aug- 
mentation of the number of Chris- 
tians imbued with the spirit of chari- 
ty and disposed to self-sacrifice. 

The Catholic Church made many 
glorious efforts to effect this cure by 
increasing the number of the faithful 
and true, and by organizing her cha- 
ritable agencies. She gave birth to 
those missions and institutions by 
which the spiritual nature and inten- 
tion of Christianity was preserved, 
perpetuated, and disseminated, even 
through barbarian conquest and feu- 
dal oppression. To be able to de- 
vote themselves to promoting their 
own and their neighbor's salvation, 
and to help the sick, the oppressed, 
and the poor, the members of the 
monastic and chivalric orders gene- 
rally bound themselves by “three 
vows ;” and if they ever omitted any 
one of the three, it was the vow of 
poverty. The holy knights, for in- 
stance, frequently vowed themselves 
to chastity and obedience ; but not al- 
ways to poverty. Chastity and obe- 
dience are not considerably thwarted 
by the possession of worldly riches ; 
and they may without very serious 
detriment dispense with the restraints 
of poverty: but poverty is very diffi- 
cult without chastity; for the hard- 
ships of poverty are grievously mul- 
tiplied by the necessity of providing 
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for a family. Hence, even in the re- 
motest times, the orders have added 
the vow of chastity to that of po- 
verty. 

Doubtless there have been, since 
apostolic times, many isolated instan- 
ces of the vow of poverty being made 
by an entire FAMILY. Among the ter- 
tiary or lay brethren of the regular 
orders, cases of such a combination 
might easily have happened. We take 
it for granted that if a husband and 
wife make the vow of poverty, they 
would (if otherwise correct) be ac- 
cepted as a tertiary or lay brother 
and sister of any regular order bound 
by the three vows, such as the Fran- 
ciscans, Jesuits, etc. We know, how- 
ever, of only one recorded instance of 
there having existed, since apostolic 
times, a distinctly and duly organized 
congregation, sodality, company, or 
community of married Catholics liv- 
ing under the obligations of a solemn 
or even simple vow of poverty. The 
schismatics or heretics cannot even 
adduce a single instance ; for, as al- 
ready noted, their societies are not 
willingly poor, but the object of their 
association is comfort and wealth. 

The one instance I refer to is that 
of the Jesuit REDUCTIONS in Paraguay. 

Yet, long before the beautiful re- 
sults obtained by the Jesuit fathers in 
Paraguay, the good such establish- 
ments might do had been clearly 
foreseen by excellent and learned 
Catholics. That confessor of the 
faith, Sir Thomas More, who was be- 
headed by Henry VIII. for refusing 
the oath of supremacy, wrote the first 
Utopia, founded on the idea of a com- 
munity of goods among a whole peo- 
ple. Since that day the idea has fer- 
mented, and will not allow the world 
to rest until it is practically fulfilled 
by a Christian people; for it is a 
Christian idea, based only on Chris- 
tian motives, and wholly impractica- 
ble outside of the Christian religion. 


It was to emulate the example set 
by the Jesuits that several Christian, 
though schismatic or heretical, socie- 
ties have been partially successful in 
realizing this idea. These are the 
Moravians, Rappists, Shakers, and 
Ballouists ; but we are satisfied the 
work of realization must be resumed 
by Catholic hands, and with Catholic 
motives, and on Catholic grounds, be- 
fore it can be permanently and beau- 
tifully successful. 

Here several questions 
themselves together : 

1. What are the distinctive mo- 
tives and grounds of an apostolic re- 
duction to the rule of community ? 

2. What essential Catholic condi- 
tions should the organic rule of such 
an establishment embody ? 

3. Would such establishments tend 
to disseminate the faith and strengthen 
the church ? 

4. Are the times propitious, and do 
surrounding circumstances demand 
missionary attention to this matter ? 

5. Is there place in the economy 
of the church militant for the opera- 
tion of communities of families having 
property in common ? 

We fear that the editor would not al- 
low the space necessary for an elabo- 
rate answer tothese questions. We will 
therefore endeavor to be very brief. 

1. A socialist would say that the 
only motive for association is a desire 
to better our worldly condition; that, 
therefore, association is recommenda- 
ble only so far as it facilitates increas- 
ed production, thorough economy, 
equitable distribution, and greater se- 
curity; and that it is only by con- 
vincing men of these tangible advan- 
tages that they will be induced to give 
up individualism for combinism. So 
their phalansteries and familisteries 
are nothing but contrivances to save 
and gain time, labor, and money for 
the benefit of the company, and in ri- 
valry with, and exclusive of, every oth- 
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er company and the remainder of man- 
kind. It is only the old principle of 
self-interest, covetousness, greed of 
gain, love of money, exercised by 
partnerships or corporations instead 
of single persons. Thus, some of 
these companies will get very rich, 
while others, though burning with 
covetousness and discontent, will fall 
into great poverty. But besides sel- 
fish motives moving men, there are oth- 
ers more powerful and certainly more 
Christian. For instance, a catholic 
community of goods would rest on 
directly the opposite of self-interest, 
and be induced by charity counter- 
acting the excess of egoism. True, 
as in the other case, association would 
be only a means, and also a guaran- 
tee of safety, economy, and increase ; 
but how different the ulterior object! 
The final causes of a catholic “re- 
duction” to community of goods 
would be: (1) to live apart from the 
evil example of the world; (2) to sus- 
tain and encourage one another in the 
faith and its practices; (3) to secure 
_ the rearing of children in the practice 
of religion; (4) to be able to hear 
mass oftener, and indulge more fre- 
quently and expansively in prayer and 
other sweet and consoling devotions ; 
(5) to save and increase wealth in- 
deed, though wot for se/f, not for the 
company and its members beyond the 
absolute necessities of life, but for ex- 
ternal charity—distribution among the 
poor neighbors, or the establishment 
of similar companies; (6) the “re- 
ductionists” (We venture to generalize 
the name they had in Paraguay) 
would work in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
to please God; (7) they would offer 
up their voluntary privations as acts 
of love, penance, and prayer ; (8) they 
would be actuated by aspirations to 
merit grace and attain perfection ; (9) 
be moved by a desire to display faith 
before the world, and to concentrate 
its light so that it might radiate far 
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and wide; and finally, (10,) they 
would cherish the thought that their 
zeal might be efficient in strengthen- 
ing the influence, facilitating the ope- 
rations, and increasing the glory of 
the church. What an immense dif- 
ference between reductionism and so- 
cialism ! 

2. The essential conditions of such 
an association would be the vows of 
poverty and obedience, under such 
sanctions and guarantees and inspired 
by such hopes as only the Catholic 
Church can give ; and, since the society 
would admit persons living in mar- 
riage, and since the church teaches 
the indissolubility of the marriage-tie, 
the unity of the consent of husband 
and wife to the acceptance of these 
vows previous toadmission. The vow 
of poverty would be a sine gua non, 
since without it the society would 
be liable to the precariousness of all 
secular enterprises; and since, also, 
without this vow the society would 
not have the mark, the trait, the es- 
sential quality that distinguishes disin- 
terested reductionism from riches-and- 
comfort-seeking socialism. The vow 
of obedience to a superior authority, 
such as a clerical director or a bishop, 
is also indispensable. Those who have 
had opportunity of observing the 
interior operation of a socialist or Pro- 
testant association must be fully 
sensible of the importance of this: 
condition. They are distracted by 
divided counsels, inconsistencies of 
purpose, obstinacy and pride of opi- 
nions, rival ambitions, and the like. 
The end is generally ruin. They 
only succeed in proportion to such 
modicum of humility and obedience as 
they have contrived to incorporate in 
their rules and intention. Sometimes 
it is only the acknowledged superiori- 
ty and energy of character of a found- 
er or leader that preserves the organi- 
zation. As soon as this personage 
dies, his creature goes also into disso- 
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lution. Hence, we say the vital condi- 
tions of a “reduction” are, (1) Chris- 
tian fervor; (2) Christian humility ; 
(3) Christian marriage; (4) Christian 
poverty, and (5) Catholic obedience. 

3. We have before us an account 
of the Paraguay missions, from which 
we copy the following passage, (p.52), 

‘*Tt sometimes happened that the number 
thus collected was far too great to admit of 
their being received as permanent dwellers 
in the ‘reduction ;’ and in this case their in- 
structors would furnish all that was need- 
ed for the founding of a new one, not only 
supplying corn, cattle, and clothing from 
their own stores, but giving what, to an In- 
dian, was most difficult to bestow, their ac- 
tive and personal codperation in dailding a 
new ‘ reduction.’ 


This extract answers the quéstion 
whether such a company would tend 
to disseminate the faith and strength- 
en the church. The process of in- 
crease would be in geometrical pro- 
portion. Each reduction would have 
several offspring, and these, in turn, 
would also each evolve several oth- 
ers. This was the case in Paraguay. 
There, in a few years, the reductions 
became so numerous that they lined 
the banks of the Parana and Uru- 
guay, extended far into the interior, 
and, in the words of an historian, 
formed “a Christian republic, where, 
far from the dwellings and evil de- 
signs of the colonists, the spirit of 
the primitive church revived.” Alas! 
that this caused the envy and jea- 
lousy of the world of avarice and am- 
bition. In one more generation, if 
the Jesuit fathers had not been ban- 
ished, the Christian republic would 
have been permanently establish- 
ed. The glorious example they set 
should not remain fruitless. There 
is a possibility of similar work and si- 
milar results in the midst of the moral 
desert of civilization. It is time that 
the shepherds should gather their 
lambs. into visible ani safer folds. 
The‘lambs should not be left to strag- 
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gle among the wolves of this moral 
wilderness. Surely the fact of these 
straggling members of the flock being 
married should be no objection to 
their being provided with a refuge 
when the couple seek it with unity of 
will, and would fain find in it the op- 
portunity of serving God. Surely, the 
fructification of such a work would be 
wonderful; for its beneficence and 
Christian spirit would be so apparent 
that thousands of poor Catholics 
would eagerly join it, and tens of 
thousands of lost sheep would be re- 
converted so as to follow the religious 
and beautiful life thus made practical- 
ly possible. This power of multiply- 
ing themselves, this productiveness by 
thirty, seventy, and a hundred fold, 
is a peculiarity of this kind of as- 
sociation; for, while socialistic and 
coéperative societies are concentric, 
a Christian association or reduction, 
by virtue of its voluntary self-priva- 
tion and consequent making of a dis- 
posable surplus, and by virtue of its de- 
sire to bestow in charity this surplus, is 
evolutive and prolific. 

4. Surrounding circumstances in 
these times not only demand the at- 
tention of the church to the subject 
of association, but the world now of- 
fers facilities which, though very dif- 
ferent from those that existed in Pa- 
raguay, are far more favorable and 
congenial. In Paraguay, the reve- 
rend fathers found people capable of 
discipline, but barbarous, ignorant, and 
suspicious. In civilization to-day, in- 
stead of savage ignorance, we see 
foolish’ infidelity and moral corrup- 
tion; but, at the same time, a belief 
in the benefits of association is spread- 
ing itself continually. This belief 
evinces itself in every direction. It 
resolves and attempts a great many 
forms of combination. The convic- 
tion that good will flow from the in- 
dustrial association of those who la- 
bor is becoming more and more in- 
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tense. Several secular: efforts, based 
on mere worldly advantage or mutu- 
ality, have proved seriously successful. 
The tendency of work and business 
is toward the organization of corpo- 
rations. The capitalists have set the 
example by their monster companies 
and monopolies. The plain deduc- 
tion is, that this tendency affords a fa- 
vorable opportunity for forming re- 
ductions. To neglect it would be to 
neglect making all things work toge- 
ther unto good to such as, according 
to God’s purpose, are called to be 
saints. (Rom. viii. 28.) 

5- To say that there is no place 
for communities of families in the eco- 
nomy of the church, would be to deny 
her beautiful adaptability to all grades 
and varieties of virtue and good works. 
That she should reject and oppose 
socialism, with its cortége of free love, 
heresy, blasphemy, covetousness, na- 
turalism, and woman’s dispersion, let 
us loudly declare; but to say that 
there should be in the system of the 
church a place only for such apostolic 
communities as are composed of celi- 
bates, would be to condemn her histo- 
ry, which tells us of the community 
at Jerusalem, and of the reductions of 
Paraguay. We cannot suppose there 
is a grade or kind of real perfection 
that the church would reject, if, in- 
deed, that grade or kind be in con- 
formity with evangelical counsel. It 
is said that keeping the vow of po- 
verty would be too hard for married 
people, who are naturally impelled to 
seek riches for the sake of their chil- 
dren. It is said that parental bias, 
solicitude, and duty would create 
great obstacles, hard to be overcome. 
Supposing this, still we say, all things 
are possible with God. ‘The merit of 
those who, with God, could conciliate 
these two obligations, and accomplish 
both, would only be greater in the 
eyes of the church. Certainly, no 
Catholic will say that the counsels in 
regard to voluntary poverty are meant 
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only for celibates, and that only celi- 
bates are entitled to gain the con- 
sequent blessings. “ Blessed are the” 
willingly “poor, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Certainly, a man 
and wife are entitled to earn the bene- 
fits of this willing poverty as well 
as any monk or nun. The married 
poor are entitled to make the same 
sacrifice and take part in the same 
work to enhance the glory of the 
church, and to merit the same reward. 
Association makes the sacrifice and 
the work possible to the celibate. It 
creates a similar possibility for mar- 
ried people. The wondrous powers 
of combined labor and economy are 
well known. The fields in that direc- 
tion are wide and free, and ready for 
good seed. Instead of thinking that 
associations of married people are in 
any wise incompatible with Catholic 
doctrine and discipline, a little reflec- 
tion will convince us that it is, on the 
contrary, the long-neglected link that 
completes the circle of good works. 
Infidels would fain seize. the position, 
and try to adapt it to naturalism and 
cupidity; but their attempts have 
been simply ridiculous, The reason 
is obvious: the vow of poverty and 
all its consequences is possible only in 
and through the motives inspired by 
the Christian religion. They cannot 
exist and cannot be imitated outside. 
True association, that which is pro- 
ductive of moral good and social 
happiness, that. which springs from 
charity, de/ongs to Christianity, and it 
is impossible to separate it from her. 
It was practised by the primitive dis- 
ciples, it was praised and taught by 
the fathers of the church, it was and 
still is fulfilled by the celibates in the 
monasteries, it , was successfully ap- 
plied in the neductions.to a whole 
people; and we conclude that the 
place once occupied by saintly tribes 
and families under the wing of the 
church is still, vacant and open to 
their return ard reéstablishment. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF POLAND. 


AMERICA owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Polish nation. In the darkest 
days of our struggle for independence 
many brave Poles came to our assis- 
tance. The name of Pulaski stands 
among the most honored names of 
the Revolution. To-day we are on 
a most friendly footing and possess 
much influence with Russia. She is 
crushing Poland to the earth in a 
manner which is a disgrace to the 
nineteenth century. Shall we be si- 
lent when our voice might bring aid 
to a noble but unfortunate people, 
who generously assisted us in the 
hour of need? Justice and gratitude 
both forbid. 

The unprecedented and truly piti- 
ful condition to which the former Po- 
lish provinces have been reduced by 
Muscovite tyranny makes it a duty, 
which we owe likewise to our common 
humanity, to direct attention to that 
ill-used country, and to illustrate 
somewhat in detail the intolerable re- 
ligious, political, and social chaos into 
which it has been precipitated. The 
idea of restoring the ancient Sarma- 
tian monarchy to its territorial integri- 
ty might justly be deemed Utopian ; 
but we have still the right to insist, in 
the name of every recognized princi- 
ple of moral and public law, that the 
inconsequence and barbarity with 
which Russian Poland, and especially 
Congress Poland, is now being treat- 
ed, should cease. No one capable of 
appreciating the extent of the evil can 
fail to perceive that such an anoma- 
lous state of things as there obtains is 
absolutely insufferable, and that even 
Muscovite brutality cannot much lon- 
ger expect to avert another revolu- 
tion. The eventualities of the Polish 
question demand, therefore, for this 


reason alone, the serious and early in- 
terférence of the great powers. 

To enable the reader to arrive at a 
thorough understanding of the ques- 
tion, it is necessary that we should 
commence by casting a brief glance 
at the present religious condition of 
the country. . It is well known that 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
professed by six sevenths of the Chris- 
tian and five sevenths of the total pop- 
ulation of the kingdom—the church 
which has the deepest and strongest 
hold upon the social and historical 
life, the customs and character of the 
nation—has, during the last six years, 
been systematically degraded, both de 
Facto and officially, to the rank of a 
mere schism. The Archbishop of Po- 
land, expressly selected for the prima- 
cy by the Emperor Alexander on ac- 
count of his probity and virtues, was 
deposed after a twelve months’ in- 
cumbency without charges, trial, or 
sentence. The sole excuse for this 
harsh treatment was that he presumed 
to remonstrate against the extreme se- 
verity with which the most trivial po- 
litical offences of his countrymen were 
punished, The venerable prelate is 
now a close prisoner of state in the 
interior of Russia. His place in the 
archiepiscopal palace is filled by a 
Russian, Tschinownik, of the Greek 
orthodox stamp, who wields absolute 
sway over the “sectarian” churches— 
as the Roman Catholic and the evange- 
lic are called—and entertains a select 
circle of friends with Russo-French 
amateur theatricals in the apartments 
in which Tijalewski and Felinski once 
meditated and. prayed. 

The treatment meted out to the 
other patriotic bishops has been mark- 
ed by a similarly brutal and vindictive 
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spirit. Some of themgare prisoners 
in Siberia; some, like Bishop Lubin- 
ski, have died on the way out; some 
languish in foreign exile. Their dio- 
ceses have been conferred on ecclesi- 
astics who are in the interest of Rus- 
sia, and therefore execrated and de- 
spised as traitors by their own coun- 
trymen. All intercourse and dealings 
between the Catholic hierarchy in Po- 
land and the see of Rome have been 
interdicted and rendered almost im- 
possible. With a view of preserving 
appearances, a Catholic synod has, by 
force and threats, been convened un- 
der the auspices of the imperial gov- 
ernment at St. Petersburg. The mem- 
bers of this body have been clothed 
with jurisdiction in all ecclesiastical 
affairs. The lower clergy, stripped of 
their revenues and endowments, have 
been made dependent on a state sub- 
sidy, which may be withdrawn at 
discretion by the temporal authorities. 
Laymen, without properly defined du- 
ties and powers, completely igno- 
rant of the wants and aims of the 
church, preside over the priesthood 
and prescribe the ritual and the eccle- 
siastical discipline. The majority of 
the convents and religious houses, as 
well as the schools connected with 
them, have been closed, and the su- 
perintendence which the religious for- 
merly exercised over the education 
and training of youth has been entire- 
ly taken away. A number of the 
finest Roman Catholic church edi- 
fices has been appropriated for the use 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
has in addition been endowed out of 
the property and funds of the former. 
The concordat with Rome has been 
abrogated, and though the St. Peters- 
burg cabinet denies that M. de Mey- 
endorff, its ambassador to the holy 
see, told the supreme pontiff to his 
face that “ Catholicism is synonymous 
with revolution,” yet the treatment of 
the Catholic Church of Poland has 
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been exactly in accordance with such 
atheory. ‘The United Greek Church, 
previously on the most cordial terms 
with her Roman relative and the Po- 
lish nationality, has been entirely es- 
tranged from Rome, and placed under 
the influence of anti-Polish, Russo-ma- 
niac Ruthenians, expressly imported 
with this view from Galizia. Withsuch 
spiritual guides to direct them, it was 
expected that many would be gradually 
brought over to the Greek Church, as 
had indeed been attempted once be- 
fore, but with rather indifferent suc- 
cess, in Lithuania, during the reign of 
the Emperor Nicholas. But we need 
not enlarge on this theme. Whole 
volumes might be filled with accounts 
of the persecutions to which the na- 
tional church and her servants have 
been subjected by the Russian gov- 
ernment. Who does not still remem- 
ber the heart-rending scenes enacted 
at Warsaw during the revolutionary 
years, when the Cossacks forced their 
way into the sanctuaries and dragged 
thousands of worshippers from the 
steps of the altar to the dungeons of 
the citadel, or the still more recent at- 
tempt to compel the Catholic clergy 
to perform divine service in the Rus- 
sian language? ‘These specimens of 
Muscovite tyranny in times of peace 
have sent a thrill of horror and loath- 
ing throughout the entire Christian 
world, and are still too fresh in the 
memory of the living to be forgotten. 

Passing from the spiritual adminis- 
tration of the kingdom to the tempo- 
ral, we find it intrusted to a class of 
men who are as hostile and foreign 
to the nation as to every established 
theory of good government. ‘This is 
especially the case in the provinces, 
where all the authority rests in the 
hands of Stock-Russians, natives of a 
country whose political and economi- 
cal systems, whose physical and his- 
torical life, whose character, customs, 
laws, views, ideas, etc., are in every 
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respect the very opposite to those of 
Poland. Selected almost exclusively 
from among the subalterns of the 
army, their profession has taught them 
to laugh at civil and constitutional 
guarantees, to disregard the delicate- 
ly adjusted and carefully balanced 
interests of the community, and it 
is therefore not surprising that their 
misgovernment should exceed all be- 
lief. Ofthe wisdom, moderation, and 
forbearance which the peculiar state 
of affairs in Poland demands, there is 
no trace. It matters very little that 
Field-Marshal Count Berg, the viceroy 
of the kingdom, and some of the gene- 
rals who preside over certain branches 
of the administration, should person- 
ally be honest, conscientious, well- 
meaning, and just men. The train- 
ing, antecedents, principles, and ha- 
bits of their subordinates are such as 
unfit them: for civil positions. Yet 
this, deplorable want of all adminis- 
trative talent and experience in the 
colonels, captains, and lieutenants 
who are appointed to govern the pro- 
vinces, does not constitute the great- 
est and most serious objection to them. 
Besides the very small amount of 
intelligence possessed by the average 
Russian subaltern, he is noted for 
some far more offensive traits. This 
class is proverbial for its rapacity, dis- 
honesty, venality, intemperance, and 
immorality; and as every Russian 
looks upon himself in the light of a 
conqueror among a treacherous, re- 
bellious people, he naturally regards 
all Poles, and especially the refined 
and educated among them, as his 
personal enemies, whom he only re- 
frains from plundering and oppress- 
ing so long as he is bribed. 

Before the insurrection of 1863, the 
administration of the kingdom was in 
all essential features autonomic and 
distinct from that of the Russian em- 
pire, a privilege which Finland still 
enjoys at this day. A minister for 
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Polish affairs had a place in the St. 
Petersburg cabinet, and through his 
hands passed all the public business 
which the conquered country trans- 
acted with the imperial government 
and the sovereign himself. At War- 
saw sat an administrative council, a 
kind of Polish ministry, over whose 
deliberations the viceroy presided in 
person. The members of the War- 
saw administration were also the chiefs 
of the several public departments, 
such as that of the interior, of jus- 
tice, of education, of religion, etc. 
Within the last four years the man- 
agement of these departments has, 
however, been transferred to St. Pe- 
tersburg, while the viceroy, in spite 
of his title as the representative of 
majesty, now only retains a mere 
nominal authority. Instead of the 
administrative council, an administra- 
tive and even legislative inquisition, 
which interferes arbitrarily with the 
different branches of the public ser- 
vice, and completely neutralizes the 
viceregal influence, has been estab- 
lished. ‘This overshadowing power, 
the so-called Committee of Organiza- 
tion—named thus because it was ori- 
ginally created to arrange the differ- 
ences between the landlords and serfs 
which arose out of the emancipation 
ukase of 1864—has usurped supreme 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions, so that without its codpera- 
tion the viceroy is absolutely power- 
less. Under the unassuming title of a 
corresponding member of the commit- 
tee, the celebrated Panslavist, Solow- 
jeff, is the real leader of the Russian 
government at Warsaw, while Count 
Berg, the viceroy, has become the 
bearer of an empty dignity, and is only 
saved from the unpleasant position of 
a puppet by his rank as a marshal of 
the empire, and commander-in-chief 
of the forces in the Warsaw district. 
It may well be doubted whether 
the civilized world has ever seen such 
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military-bureaucratic anarchy as mo- 
dern Poland now presents. Those 
who witness this state of things from 
a distance must find it impossible to 
form an adequate conception of the 
semi-barbaric, semi-refined confusion 
which is its chief characteristic. And 
yet, all the wrong, all the injustice, 
all the inconsistency of this adminis- 
trative chaos, with its long train of 
social, political, and religious embar- 
rassments and entanglements, is out- 
done by the interference with a most 
holy and inalienable right of not only 
every citizen, but of every human be- 
ing. ‘That right is the sacred. right 
of education and instruction, with 
which the Russian government has 
meddled in a most unwarranted and 
despotic manner. The moral violence 
to which it has resorted in this mat- 
ter outrages every thing that the hu- 
man race considers peculiarly sacred 
and dear. All the atrocities commit- 
ted by heathen tyrants, which history 
records, appear insignificant by the 
side of the infamous system, delibe- 
rately devised and enforced under a 
monarch who advocates progress at 
home, while in the affairs of Poland 
he is ruled by a terroristic faction that 
labors with fanatic zeal for the moral 
dismemberment, emasculation, and 
degradation of the rising generation 
of a vigorous, living, Christian peo- 
ple, who have shared for more than 
ten centuries in the blessings of west- 
-ern culture. 

This language may appear too 
strong, but it is more than justified 
by the provocation and offence. No 
-other government but the Russian has, 
within historical times, been known 
to prohibit, under severe penalties, pri- 
vate instruction in the elementary 
branches and religion in the national 
tongue. There is no instance on re- 
cord of a civilized state whose rulers 
have devoted all their energies to the 
‘suppression and reduction of the num- 
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ber of existing educational establish- 
ments, or to the discouragement of 
attendance at school by raising the 
cost of tuition, the price of school- 
books, and by generally resorting to 
other equally disreputable expedi- 
ents for the purpose of rendering the 
means of education inaccessible to an 
oppressed and impoverished popula- 
tion.* It is only in Poland that en- 
tire faculties—which contained many 
foreign professors invited to the coun- 
try with assurances of permanent po- 
sitions—have been suddenly ordered 
to adopt a strange language insuffi- 
ciently developed for scientific pur- 
poses; and no government but the 
ezar’s would have dared to make 
non-compliance with such a prepos- 
terous demand a cause for summary 
dismissal without compensation. In 
no other land would the public schools 
have been placed under the control 
of individuals notoriously incompetent 
in a scientific, educational, social, and 
moral point of view for this grave 
responsibility; men so little superior 
in intellect and manners to the semi- 
civilized, non-commissioned officers 
under them, that they have frequently 
been known to assail the professors in 
the presence of their scholars with the 
foulest abuse, and even with blows. 
Where else, save in Russia, would 
public functionaries have overlooked 
gross breaches of discipline in the 
students, for the sake of tempting 
them to disgrace themselves by de- 
monstrations against the land of their 
birth ? Where else, save there, could 
have originated the monstrous idea 


*This barbarous conduct of the Russian govern- 
ment has been once equalled and even surpassed. 
We allude to the laws by which England, after she 
had been enlightened by the Reformation, prohibited 
all education among the Irish people. We'wish to 
call most particular attention to the fact that in both 
cases distinctively Catholic nations have struggled 
earnestly for the right of instruction which bitterly 
anti-Catholic ones have withheld. Yet we are daily 
told that Catholicity is the great foe, and anti-Catho- 
licity the great fosterer of popular education !—Ep. 
Catu. Wor.p. 
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of perverting the compositions of 
school children ‘so that they appeared 
to reflect the darker sides of the na- 
tional character; or where else would 
these juvenile emanations have been 
published to the world as evidences 
of the degradation of a whole people ? 
What other Christian and civilized 
government would have stooped to 
the incredible infamy of turning the 
seminaries for the education of the fu- 
ture wives and daughters of the land 
into schools for coquetry and places 
for promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes, in the hope of thus debauch- 
ing and demoralizing both the present 
and the next generation ? 

Yet all this, and all that a fiend- 
ish ingenuity could possibly invent or 
suggest in the same direction, has ac- 
tually been done, openly and in the 
broad light of day, by the Russian 
government in Poland, more espe- 
cially since the middle of the present 
decade. To make this tyranny still 
more oppressive and hideous, the Po- 
lish child is not allowed to .be edu- 
cated in its native tongue, but in one 
instinctively repulsive to it, difficult to 
acquire by reason of its peculiar cha- 
racters, and far less adapted to intel- 
lectual uses than the Polish. Not even 
religious consolation and instruction 
—though they address themselves to 
the holiest feelings of our nature—are 
permitted to reach the oppressed peo- 
ple in any language but the abhor- 
red Russian, A terrorism like this 
acts with the effects of poisonous dew 
upon excitable temperaments, and ex- 
plains how the most exemplary piety 
and the fiercest thirst for vengeance 
may dwell side by side in the national 
heart. To crown, as it were, these 
wrongs and insults, the Russian au- 
thorities have lately forbidden the pu- 
pils of the public schools to speak 
their own language even during the 
hours allotted for play. The design, 
of course, is to completely Russian- 
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ize the young Polish generation. — It is 
for the same reason that the pupils 
of the public schools are compelled 
to wear a Russian uniform, and to sa~ 
lute, after the fashion of private sol- 
diers, every military officer whom they 
may happen to encounter in-doors or 
out. That no Polish father or mother 
may easily evade the pernicious ef- 
fects which such an education as the 
public schools afford must exert upon 
their offspring, the refined absolutism 
of Russia has taken care to discou- 
rage by all means in its power the 
employment of private tutors and at- 
tendance at foreign institutions of 
learning. First, no government ap- 
pointment, not even the most petty 
and least remunerative post, can be 
obtained unless the candidate under- 
stands Russian; and, as there is a 
great dearth of private tutors, who 
are either natives of Russia or who 
have mastered its language, a large 
majority of the Polish children are in- 
directly compelled to go to the pub- 
lic schools, where the only branch 
of study thoroughly cultivated is the 
Russian literature and language. Then 
every conceivable obstacle has been 
placed in the way of the employment 
of private instructors; either natives 
or foreigners, even by those families 
who could otherwise afford the ex- 
pense. Under the reign of Nicholas, 
foreign professors and teachers were 
almost banished from the country, 
and those who had not the official 
influence necessary to evade the law, 
were obliged to bring them across 
the frontier in the disguise of servants 
after having bribed the police and the 
custom-house officials. This rule has 
been made still more stringent of 
late. No private instructor is allowed 
to follow his calling until he has first 
submitted to an examination in the 
Russian’ language—the sole test of 
proficiency and qualification—before 
a government board expressly insti- 
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tuted for this purpose; and the result 
is, that hundreds of foreigners have 
resigned their places and left the 
country. The surveillance of the 
police is carried to an extent which 
can hardly be credited abroad, and 
their espionage makes any evasion of 
the interdict difficult, if not impossible. 
To keep the children of all save the 
wealthiest parents from being sent 
abroad for an education, the price of 
passports has been raised to a figure 
which virtuaJly amounts to a total 
prohibition of foreign residence and 
travel. 

These few unvarnished facts may 
suffice to give the reader a faint con- 
ception of the present state of do- 
mestic and social life in Poland. The 
child, bred from infancy in accor- 
dance with certain specific national 
customs and habits, in disposition, 
speech, thought, sentiment, and ex- 
pression, moulded in a decidedly 
Polish, Roman Catholic, West-Euro- 
pean form, is, upon its admission to 
school, forced not merely to reject all 
it has imbibed with its mother’s milk, 
but to accept the very opposite of what 
nature and duty have taught it to hold 
sacred at home. With the Russian 
school uniform—the badge of degra- 
dation and slavery—the Polish boy is 
expected to put on a manner and 
speech hostile to his nationality and 
religion; for upon his doing so de- 
pends both his own success in life 
and the safety of his parents. Must 
not all piety and loyalty, under such 
an accursed system, all manhood and 
morality, be destroyed, and the cha- 
racter of the entire people deterio- 
rate? After ten years or more of 
this training and preparation, the boy 
becomes a man. ‘Two roads through 
life now open before him: he either 
enters the service of the state, in 
which case he becomes so thoroughly 
Russianized that he continues in all 
essential features to live up to the 
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system of the school, and hardens 
gradually into a genuine Tschinow- 
nik ; or he returns home to ripen into 
a conspirator and plotter.. Is it then 
surprising that such a course of edu- 
cation should have made the number 
of shipwrecked Catilinian existences 
so much larger in Poland than in any 
other land? © Is it strange that under 
such a government the national pros- 
perity, which might otherwise be sus- 
ceptible of great development, should 
steadily decline, and be replaced by 
an augmenting wretchedness ? ; 

Did we not know that at any time vio- 
lent political catastrophes may occur 
and impart to the current of things a 
direction different to that which a ma- 
jority of professional and non-profes- 
sional politicians anticipate, we might 
easily predict to what such a state of so- 
ciety must inevitably lead. But irre- 
spective of the possibility, even the pro- 
bability, of great political complica- 
tions, which would prevent the co- 
operation of the three-partite powers 
hereafter, there lies, despite its weak- 
nesses and faults, a vitality and capaci- 
ty of resistance in the Polish nation- 
ality that spurns unconditionally the 
supposition of such an extermination 
as the one attempted by Russia; and 
this it will be well to consider in eve- 
ry attempt for the reconstruction of 
the country. When a nation is to 
disappear and be absorbed by anoth- 
er, this task can only be accomplish- 
ed when it is fused with a nation 
physically and mentally its superior. 
Such is, however, far from being the 
case inthe present instance. The Rus- 
sian nationality, as its colonization 
experiments in Lithuania have suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, can send only 
smaller, never larger masses into Po- 
land, and. the assimilative capacities 
of the Polish nationality are, in spite 
of its political subjection, so prepon- 
derating, by reasén of a superior cul- 
ture, that the Russians will much 
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sooner become Poles, than the Poles 
will become Russians, All the uka- 
ses, all the religious and educational 
tyranny and injustice, all the bayonet 
rule and oppression of the latter can 
never bridge the gulf between the 
two peoples. The Russification of 
Poland is, and must always remain, a 
physical and moral impossibility which 
no Murawieffs, Katkoffs, or Solowieffs, 
can hope to bring about. An imper- 
fect, hastily-prepared insurrection, 
commanded by inexperienced leaders, 
nearly destitute of arms and resources, 
defied the Russian colossus nearly a 
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year and a half. And even for this 
tardy victory over a country of five 
millions of inhabitants, who had been 
for more than a decade governed by 
martial law, Russia was chiefly in- 
debted to the passiv@i™ttitude of the 
neighboring states; for, had either 
Austria or Prussia abandoned their 
neutrality, the insurrection would yet 
be alive. The alfeged right and mis- 
sion of the czars to govern the Poles 
are actually and morally as unfound- 
ed as they are politically and legally 
an insult to the age and to the law 
of civilized nations. 
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PART FIRST. 


On New Year’s eve of the year 
1736, a brilliant company was assem- 
bled in the salons of the Count von 
Bruhl, lord premier to the Elector of 
Saxony. ‘The mansion, opposite the 
castle in Dresden, was illuminated so 


brightly that the whole street in front ° 


was light as day. In a shadow of 
the castle wall stood a man wrapped 
in a cloak, gazing up at the windows, 
behind which could be seen the gay 
confusion of guests. Presently one— 
a lady splendidly dressed—came close 
to one of the windows, opened it, and 
stepped out upon the balcony. The 
light gleamed on the jewels in her 
coronet. She stood but an instant in 
the air, being called back; the win- 
dow was closed, and she was lost in 
the throng. 

The solitary watcher outside, with 
a deeply-drawn sigh, turned to de- 
part. His hand was seized as he did 
so by a passer-by—a man in the dress 
of the court pages. 


i 
“ Good evening!” cried a cheery 


voice. “How glad I am to find you 
at last! What were you doing here ?” 

The other laughed, evading an an- 
swer, and, drawing his cloak about 
him, complained of the cold. 

“Come to Seconda’s!” cried the 
page. “You will find plenty of hot 
punch there.” 

The two walked‘pn to the celebrat- 
ed Italian restaurant near the old 
market. The scene there was as bril- 
liant as at the premier’s. A gay com- 
pany was assembled in the largest 
room, where the new-comers took 
seats at the table. As they threw off 
their hats and cloaks, the page was 
seen to be a man of about forty years 
of age, with a face deeply lined with 
the marks of free living. His eyes 
were bright and merry, and his mouth 
was liberal in smiles. His companion 
was a strikingly handsome man of 
twenty-five, with a pale and haughty 
countenance, and a form well propor- 
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tioned and majestic. His expression 
was grave, and a satirical curl was in 
his lip when he spoke; his large, dark 
eyes were now fiercely flashing, now 
dreamy and- melancholy, and they 
were often a and shaded by 
long, heavy lashes. 

“You are dull to-night, #on ami!” 
cried the jovial page, whose name 
was Von Scherbitz. “ Banish your 
gloom ; it is no time for it.” 

“Have patience with me,” said 
the young man in a low tone, and 
with an attempt at a laugh. “I can- 
not always keep even with you. I 
have served but a two years’ brother- 
hood, you know.” 

“In our club, yes; yet one year 
has spread your fame in music over 
all Europe! ‘riedemann Bach has 
but one rival in renown—the admira- 
ble Sebastian !” 

A flush mounted to the young 
man’s brow. 

“ Call him not a rival!” he exclaim- 
ed. “I have to thank my father for 
all I have ever done; and I feel my 
own insignificance beside his great- 
ness. I feel, too, how unworthy I am 
of his love.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Scherbitz. 
“ Your good father is strict, perhaps ; 
pourquoi? he is old; you are young 
and impetuous; you have your libe- 
ral ideas and your adventures, and 
keep them from his knowledge, to 
spare him chagrin. Where is the harm 
in this ?” . 

Friedemann was leaning his head 
on his hand, which he passed slowly 
across his forehead, as if waving 
away the trouble of discussing the 
point. The punch was placed before 
them, and the tankards were filled, 
The guests at the round table drank, 
as they did; and others came in; 
among them military officers, painters, 
and musicians. As a party of distin- 
guished-looking persons entered, the 
page rose to greet one of them, call- 
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ing him “Signor Hasse.” The gen- 
tleman glanced around the company, 
but declined a seat at the table, re- 
treating to a distant corner. Here 
he bade the waiter remove the licht 
from a small table in front of him, 
and bring him supper by himself. 

The page called Friedemann’s at. 
tention to the solitude and gloom 
chosen by the famous musician. Yet 
he was well known to be fond of 
good company, and was universally 
respected. 

“Ts it on account of his wife ?” 
asked young Bach. 

“Exactly; the brilliant Faustina 
Hasse, the admired singer, the idoliz- 
ed of all Dresden. They do not live 
happily.” 

“You cannot help seeing,” obsery- 
ed Friedemann, “that strength is 
wanting in his character—it is want- 
ing in his compositions. They have 
softness and melody; but how little 
of manly power !” 

“ Yet he is the favorite composer in 
the world of fashion.” 

More guests came in, and the 
general merriment waxed loud. The 
glasses were rapidly filled and emp- 
tied. The conversation among the 
younger part of the company was 
that of jovial revellers, intent on as 
much amusement as they could ob- 
tain out of a gayly-dressed officer of 
the elector’s guard, and a chamber- 
lain he had brought in to serve as a 
butt for their jokes. Friedemann ob- 
served them with haughty gravity, 
stealing a glance now and then at 
Signor Hasse in his corner. 

The chamberlain was flippant with 
tales of court scandal, at which there 
were uproarious bursts of laughter. 
Presently, half-drunk, he was reciting 
some verses; and at the close he 
filled his glass and toasted Signora 
Hasse. 

All were silent as Hasse rose and 
approached the table. 
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«“ Gentlemen,” he said with dignity, 
« T have the honor to wish you all a 
good evening, and farewell. To-mor- 
row morning I leave Dresden.” 

“ To go whither ?” asked Scherbitz. 

“To Italy.” 

The company knew by his tone 
that he meant not to return. There 
was a moment’s deep silence, and 
then an officer asked: 

“ Does the signora go with you?” 

“ No; she remains in Dresden,” re- 
plied the composer. 

Hasse then turned to Friedemann, 
and grasped his hand. 

“Commend me to your father, 
Monsieur Bach,” he said warmly. 
“Tell him he shall yet hear some- 
thing good of Scarlatti’s disciple.” 

There was a faltering in his tone 
as he spoke these last words, and 
turning away, he leftthe room. Friede- 
mann sighed deeply as he looked af- 
ter him, and pushed away his glass, 
which Scherbitz had just filled. 

The merry company was again con- 
vulsed with the sallies of the intoxi- 
cated chamberlain; and loud ap- 
plause, cries of “ bravo!” and toast 
after toast urged him on. When he 
fell back, helplessly drunk, the young 
men pulled off his court dress, put 
on a dark one, carried him out, and 
gave him to the watch as a drunken 
vagabond to be taken to the guard- 
house. Then they laughed to think 
of his consternation at finding him- 
self in the cold cell, on New Year’s 
morning. 

Midnight struck in the midst of 
this boisterous revelry ; the last hour 
of the dying year. There was a wild 
storm without, and clamorous shout- 
ing and singing within. The revel- 
lers reeled homeward; young Bach, 
the only one whose gait was steady, 
though he had drunk as deeply and 
as madly as the rest. 

When he rose on the following 
morning, he saw a letter on his table, 
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in a well-known hand, which he qui- 
etly opened and read with deep emo- 
tion. Then he began to pace up and 
down the room, till the door was ab- 
ruptly opened and Scherbitz came in, 
wishing him the compliments of the 
season. He read the letter Friede- 
mann handed him in silence. 

“ A charming old gentleman is that 
good papa of yours,” he said as he 
gave it back. “ His heart is full of 
kindness. May his life be long and 
happy! But look not so woe-begone, 
mon ami/ "How is it possible for 
you to satisfy the claims of such ex- 
alted, old-fashioned virtue? The time 
will come when we, madcaps as we 
are, shall be pointed out as models 
of propriety for our juniors. Let the 
wheel of tim® roll on.” 

“ To crush us in the dust !” moaned 
Friedemann. 

“Look at me—a page forty years 
old! I have no fear of reverse as 
long as I serve my lord faithfully. I 
might have stood up heroically against 
the all-powerful minister, and I should 
have been hailed as one of her de- 
liverers by my country; but I kept 
my place and pension, and remain 
a page in comfortable quarters.” 

“You are not the first whose life is 
a failure.” 

“Nor shall I be the last. Why 
should I despair? Come, be reasona- 
ble, mon ami/ you are too self-con- 
demnatory. Have you forgotten 
Handel, whom you welcomed here 
three years since ?” 

“ How could I forget him ?” 

“ Yet Handel is unlike your father. 
His fantasy is more powerful, his 
force more developed ; he soars like 
an eagle, while Sebastian Bach sails 
over the calm waters like a majestic 
swan. Bach’s activity is calm, silent— 
the offspring of concentrated thought. 
Handel reaches his aim amid storm 
and tumult—through strife to victory. 
Can you blame him for the difference ? 
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His path is your own. £x avant, 
mon ami!” 

“Handel has had, indeed, a rest- 
less and stormy life,” replied Friede- 
mann; “but he has never lost him- 
self.” 

“ Had he been born in the present 
century, instead of the last, his views 
might have been more liberal. Be- 
fore he was of your age, he did as 
others do. Faustina Hasse could 
tell you some wild tales—” 

“He never played the hypocrite 
to his father!” said Friedemann bit- 
terly. 

“Tt was not worth while. Now, 
my good fellow, do not flatter your- 
self you can deceive a page forty 
years old. Your so-called profligacy 
and keen self-reproach have another 
cause than that you choose to assign. 
You dread the unmasking of what 
you term your hypocrisy less than the 
discovery of another secret !” 

Friedemann started to his feet, and 
his face glowed like fire. The page 
laughed. 

“You must govern your eyes bet- 
ter, mon ami, if you want to keep your 
secret when you hear the name of 
‘Natalie. I did not need to witness 
your behavior last night opposite the 
minister’s palace, to show me the 
truth !” 

Friedemann was now pale as death. 
With a violent effort he mastered his 
feelings, and said, 

“ You will be silent, will you not ?” 

“ As the grave—assuredly! Only 
be cautious before others. No more! 
I am going to the guard-house to re- 
lease the victim chamberlain. Now 
go to church, and afterward come to 
Seconda’s to breakfast. Au revoir [” 
And Scherbitz went out. 

Friedemann Bach had been organ- 
ist of the church of St. Sophia since 
the elector, at the solicitation of his 
father that he would befriend his boy, 
had given him the appointment. He 


hurried to his post, and splendidly 
performed his part in the imposing 
service. As the last tones of the or- 
gan died along the vast arches, he 
arose, closed the instrument, and de- 
scended from the choir. At the door 
a pair of vigorous arms were flung 
around him, and, with a joyful cry, he 
embraced his father. 

The old man pronounced a solemn 
blessing as he pressed his son to his 
heart, and warmly praised his morn- 
ing’s work. He had entered the 
church alone, to enjoy the music of 
his dearest pupil, whom he now de- 
clared his best. 

“To your lodgings now, Master 
Court-organist !” he cried. - “ Philip is 
there, and unpacking. - We shall stay 
a week with you.” He took his son’s 
arm, and walked on, talking pleasant- 
ly all the time. 

Philip Emmanuel Bach had grown 
a stately youth and a ripe scholar in his 
art since Friedemann had left the pa- 
ternal home at Leipzig, three years 
before. They chatted of the old 
times, when their mother in her 
snowy cap and apron smiled on their 
boyish sport; when they roasted ap- 
ples on the stove of Dutch tiles, and 
their young sisters chid them, and the 
little Christopher laughed at them 
from his mother’s lap. Philip had 
been lonely at school, and was de- 
lighted at these reminiscences. The 
two sons sympathized with the tri- 
umph of the good Sebastian when he 
told them again of his first summons 
to Dresden, of the note that had come 
to him from the Minister von Bruhl, 
on the part of the Elector Augustus 
of Saxony and Poland: an invitation 
to play at the church in Dresden. 
The rector in Leipzig had opposed 
the departure of the organist of St. 
Thomas’s school; but the elector’s 
own carriage stood at Bach’s door to 
fetch him, and he saw future good for 
both his sons. He felt that through 
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them the lovers of Hasse should hear 
music more sublime than the volup- 
tuous melodies of Italy. Then the 
reception at Dresden; the entrance 
of the elector into the choir to greet 
Bach; his words, “O master! if I 
might hear you play thus at the hour 
of my death "—all the scene was 
lived over by the grateful old man. 
Philip, then a stripling, remembered 
how a beautiful lady—the famous 
Faustina Hasse—had rushed in, and, 
weeping, had kissed his father’s hand ; 
Hasse’s greeting too, he remembered ; 
and the elector’s bidding to ask any 
favor at his hands. 

These recollections and the conver- 
sation were interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant in a rich livery, who pre- 
sented a note to Friedemann. The 


young man blushed as he took the 
note, which he opened and read has- 
tily. 

“J will come,” he said to the ser- 
vant, “at the hour named.” 


The man withdrew. 

Sebastian smiled. 

“ Our court-organist,” he said, “ ap- 
pears to have distinguished acquain- 
tances.” 

“ The livery was the lord premier’s,” 
remarked Philip. 

“ Indeed !” asked Sebastian. 
know his excellency, my son ?” 

“The note came from his niece, 
the Countess Natalie,’ answered 
Friedemann, in a confusion which he 
could not conceal. 

“And you visit the young coun- 
tess ?” 

“She is my pupil in music. She 
has sent for me to arrange a concert, 
which she is to give on her aunt’s 
birthday.” 

“T thought M. Hasse managed all 
those matters.” 

“T can’t well avoid the commission ; 
and such things help one’s reputation,” 
faltered the young man. “As to M. 
Hasse, he has left Dresden.” 


“Vou 
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“ Hasse gone—the excellent Hasse!” 
exclaimed Sebastian. 

The good, pious composer was 
grieved to hear of his unhappiness. 
Then, changing the subject, he began 
innocently to advise his son as to the 
polished manners necessary in the 
house of the premier. Friedemann 
pressed his hand and thanked his un- 
suspecting monitor. 

When the elder Bach asked what 
he had done lately in music, Friede- 
mann replied that what he had done 
did not satisfy him. His father put 
aside his plea that the highest and 
best could alone avail in art. 

“We have not reached that,” he 
said; “ yet we can rejoice in the suc- 
cess granted us. There is much that 
I like in your Fughetten.” 

From music he passed to other 
questions; and asked, smiling, how 
long the court-organist meant to re- 
main unmarried. 

“Dear father, I need not be in 
haste.” 

“ ¢ Karly wooed has naught rued.’” 

“Tt is a serious step, father.” 

“Surely, and not to be taken pre- 
cipitately ; but, dear son, let it not be 
long. If my first grandchild is a boy, 
I will teach him music. Ay, mar- 
riage is-a serious matter! I have 
toiled hard to give bread to my boys 
and girls, and brought you all up— 
have I not >—to be good men and 
skilful artists. From my _ great- 
grandfather, all the Bachs have had 
musical talent. I was once ambitious, 
my boy, to write something that 
might win enduring fame. Now, I 
have but one wish. It is—that all the 
Bachs may meet in the kingdom of 
heaven, and join in singing to the 
glory of God, among the hallelujahs 
of the angels! Friedemann, child 
of my heart, let me not miss you 
there !” 

With a sob of anguish, Friedemann 
sank at his father’s feet. Sebastian 
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laid both hands on his head, saying 
devoutly, 

“ God’s peace be with you, my ™, 
now and for ever!” 

Unable to control his agitation— 
which his pious father thought a burst 
of filial emotion—Friedemann left the 
room. Closing the door softly, he 
.tushed through the hall, out of the 
house, and through the streets to the 
open country, where he flung himself 
on the frozen earth and wept aloud. 

At dinner the father conversed with 
his two sons, and much was said of 
the splendors of the Polish-Saxon 
court under the administration of the 
luxurious and prodigal Count von 
Bruhl. It was then time for Friede- 
mann to go to the minister’s palace. 
He changed his dress and hastened 
there. 

As he passed into the hall, the door 
of one of the side-rooms opened, and 
the premier came out. He was a 


small man, with marked and expres- 
sive features, and keen, clear blue 


eyes. He was sumptuously dressed, 
and wore a staron his breast. Friede- 
mann stopped and bowed to him. 

“ Good day, M. Bach, and a happy 
new year !” said the minister in bland, 
soft tones. “My niece has sent for 
you. Iam pleased with your prompt- 
ness. I am grateful for your readi- 
ness to meet our wishes at all times, 
and shall remember it. The coun- 
tess expects you!” 

He nodded, smiled graciously, and 
walked lightly out of the front door, 
entering his carriage, which presently 
drove away. 

Friedemann looked after him ap- 
prehensively. 

“What does this mean ?” he mur- 
mured. “Thesmile of that man ever 
bodes disaster. Let it be so! What 
can make me more miserable than I 
am?” 

Crossing the hall, he passed on 
through one of the galleries. 
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A female servant stood at the door 
of the anteroom of the countess’s 
cabinet. She opened the door of the 
inner room, and Bach entered, 

A young girl of about twenty, in a 
costume coquettishly pretty, reclined 
on asofa. Her form and her face were 
both beautiful; a nose slightly aqui- 
line, and well-defined eye-brows, gave 
her features a character of pride and 
decision, contradicted by the soft ten- 
derness of the full, rosy lips, and the 
languishing, violet eyes, shaded by 
their long lashes, Her hair floated in 
golden curls over her neck. A faint 
rose-tint came to her pale cheeks as 
she rose to receive Friedemann. 

The young man stood still, and 
did not raise his eyes. The countess 
came nearer, laid her little white hand 
on his shoulder, and said, almost ten- 
derly, 

“ What were you doing, Bach, op- 
posite our house last night ?” 

One glance Friedemann darted from 
his flashing eyes into her own, but 
made no other answer. 

“T saw you plainly,” said Natalie, 
“as I stepped out on the balcony. 
You were leaning against the castle 
wall. Were you waiting for any one? 
Tell me.” 

The young man shivered with the 
violent emotion that shook his whole 
frame. After a pause, he said with 
forced calmness, 

“You sent for me, most gracious 
countess, to honor me with your com- 
mands respecting the arrangement of 
a concert.” 

The countess turned angrily away. 

“‘ These are my thanks, proud man, 
for my trust, for my love. Out upon 
ingratitude!” she cried. 

The young man flushed crimson at 
these reproachful words. 

“ What can I say ?” he answered in 
a deep, hoarse voice, full of the wild 
agony he was vainly striving to repress. 
“Look at me, and enjoy your tr- 
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umph! You have made me wretched. 
Leave me the only consolation that 
remains—the conviction that I suffer 
alone !” 

“ Friedemann,” said the countess, 
shocked to see him thus, “compose 
yourself, I entreat you! Spare me!” 

“T will zo¢ spare you!” burst forth 
Friedemann, unable longer to master 
his agitation. “ You have torn open 
my bleeding heart-wounds in cruel 
sport! Iwill notspare you! Ihave 
bought the right to speak with my 
happiness here and hereafter. I gave 
you all, Natalie—truth for falsehood, 
pure, faithful love for frivolous, heart- 
less mockery !” 

“T did not mock you!” cried Na- 
talie. 

“Did you love me, then ?” 

“T can not answer that.” 

“Tell me, Natalie—did you love 
me ?” 

“ What good can it do? 
not parted for ever ?” 

“No; by my soul, 20 / 
shall part us if you love me! But, I 
must be convinced of that. If you 
have not—if you do not—I ask you, 
why did you tempt the free-hearted 
youth, who lived but for his art, with 
encouraging looks and _ flattering 
words ?” 

“ Be silent!” cried the girl. 

Friedemann’s burst of grief was 
convulsive, and he covered his face 
with his hands. 

At length Natalie said, 

“T honored your genius—your 
heart—” 

“You loved me not then, and you 
do not love me now. If you love me, 
how can you bear to think of becom- 
ing the wife of another ?” 

“Alas! you know; my station, the 
will of my uncle—” 

“ My happiness, my peace is no- 
thing to you ?” 

“My affection is still yours, I 
shall never love another. Will not 
that content you ?” 


Are we 


Nothing 


Sir 


Friedemann’s pale face crimsoned ; 
he stamped his foot fiercely. 

“ Hypocrite! liar! coward that I 
am,” he cried; “and all for a co- 
quette !” 

Natalie protested against his injus- 
tice. She reminded him of her his- 
tory: her noble birth and orphaned 
condition; the state and splendor 
with which her uncle had surrounded 
her; her scorn of mere pomp and 
luxury; her isolation in the midst of 
flatterers and smiling fools; her dis- 
cernment of the manhood in him— 
her lover. 

“Then be my wife, Natalie !” 

She shook her head. 

“You will not? You will marry 
the creature of your uncle, whom you 
regard with aversion ?” 

“You know, Friedemann, I do not 
take this step from interest, but a sense 
of duty.” . 

“ Duty! Toward whom ?” 

“ Yourself! I could never be happy, 
nor make you happy, as your wife. 
You are a great artist; but you can 
never rise to my sphere. And should 
I sacrifice all for you, would not my 
incensed uncle pursue us with his ven- 
geance? If we found shelter in soli- 
tude, how long would you or I bear 
this concealment ?” 

Friedemann grew pale, and looked 
down. 

“We could not be happy,” resumed 
the countess. “All I can do is to 
keep my heart foryou. Youcan live 
for your art and me.” 

“ And love you in secret?” asked 
the young man bitterly. 

“I would bear condemnation for 
your sake.” 

“You shall zot/ The woman for 
whose sake I am miserable, for whom 
I have deceived father, brother, friends, 
shall never know the world’s scorn. 
Farewell, Natalie! We never meet 
again. Be unlike your future hus- 
band—be noble and true. Crushed 
as I am, you shall yet esteem me, 
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knowing that all virtuous resolution 
has not left my heart !” 

“OQ Friedemann ! how I honor and 
admire you,” exclaimed the weeping 
girl, as she flung her arms around his 
neck. 

The maid entered quickly, announc- 
ing the minister. 

Natalie retreated to the sofa. 

“ Ha! M. Bach,” said the count, as 
he came in. “I am delighted to see 
you again.” 

“Ts it all arranged about the con- 
cert, my dear niece ?” 

“T hope so, uncle,” answered Na- 
talie. 

“Charming, charming! Madame 
von Bruhl will be enchanted, M. Bach. 
You will certainly arrange all for the 
best. Come very often to visit us; 
very often. I assure you, my highest 


esteem is yours.” 

Friedemann, somewhat bewildered, 
bowed his thanks, and took leave. 
The minister looked after him, while 
he took a pinch from his jewelled 


snuff-box. 

“He has great, very great talent,” 
he said musingly ; and added other 
praises. Then he chatted a little on 
other subjects, and, looking at his 
watch, touched the white forehead of 
his niece with his lips, suffered her to 
kiss his hand, and retired from the 
room. ss 

Friedemann left the house with con- 
fused thoughts. Suddenly M. Scher- 
bitz ran round the corner, and seized 
his hand. 

“IT am going home,” said young 
Bach. 

“You are not! Come instantly 
with me to Faustina Hasse’s.” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“Not so near it as yourself, mon 
ami! ‘'Theblind bird will not see the 
trap.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Sacré bleu / Come to Faustina’s 
with me, or you are to-night on the 
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road to K6nigstein. The lord minis- 
ter knows all !” “a 


All that afternoon Sebastian had 
spent in reading the latest exercises 
and compositions of his son Friede- 
mann, handing sheet after sheet, 
when he had read it, to Philip. They 
called for lights as dusk came on. 
At length Sebastian asked his younger 
son what he thought of his brother. 

Philip knew not what to answer. 

“JT admire Friedemann,” he said. 
“His works move me. I seem at 
times to be reading your music, father; 
then comes something strange and 
different. I feel disturbed—I can not 
tell why. I like these compositions ; 
but they give me not untroubled 
pleasure.” j 

“You are right, Philip,” said Sebas- 
tian, with a grave and thoughtful 
smile. “His works have something 
in them strange and paradoxical. | 
find this in his sketches more than 
in his elaborate compositions. But I 
am not disturbed thereby: I rejoice.” 

Philip looked surprised. 

“ Your own light, glad spirit, Philip, 
accords not with the earnest, oft 
gloomy character of Friedemann’s 
works. He is not yet settled. There 
is something great in him, hardly yet 
developed ; the form of expression is 
not defined. Friedemann seeksa new 
path to the goal. Every strong spirit 
has done so. Art ever advances, and 
her temple is not yet finished. The 
perfect dwells not on earth.” 

Philip suggested that his brother’s 
imagination, supplying nobler images 
than his industry had produced, still 
soared beyond the reach of practi- 
cal achievement, and thus left him un- 
satisfied. 

There was a loud knock at the’ 
door ; two men entered, asked for the 
court-organist, and, hearing that he 
was expected every moment, sat down 
to wait for him. Sebastian tried to 
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enter into conversation with them; 
but their gruff monosyllables repelled 
him, and an awkward silencé ensued. 
In about fifteen minutes the door 
was opened unceremoniously, and M. 
yon Scherbitz entered. He saluted 
the elder Bach and looked keenly at 
the two strangers. He then announc- 
ed his name to the astonished Sebas- 
tian, and said he was Friedemann’s 
friend. * 

“He will soon return,” said the4 
father ; “these gentlemen, also his 
friends, are waiting for him.” 

“ Friends!” echoed the page; and 
placing himself in front of the two 
men, he gazed at them searchingly. 
After a while he said, 

“ Messieurs, his excellency has lost 
no time in sending you, I perceive ; 
but you are too late. Give the lord 
minister the compliments of the page, 
M. von Scherbitz, and tell him he 
will find the court-organist, M. Bach, 
at the house of Signora Hasse. I 
have just had the honor of leaving 
him there. He will see the elector.” 

The two men started up without 
speaking, and hastily left the room. 
The page threw himself into a chair 
and laughed long and loudly. The 
father and son stood in blank surprise, 
not knowing what to make of the 
seene. 

At last Scherbitz recovered his com- 
posure. Headdressed Sebastian, and 
said he had something to communi- 
cate to him in private. 

“ But where is Friedemann ?” asked 
both father and son. 

“ As I said, at the house of Signora 
Hasse.” 

“What does he there ?” asked the 
father. 

“That is what I came to tell you.” 

Philip was sent out of the room. 
Sebastian seated himself, and with 
dignity inquired what the gentleman 
who called himself Friedemann’s friend 
had to communicate. 
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“ T am his friend,” replied the page, 
“and have proved it not for the first 
time to-day.” 

“ And those two strangers—” 

“Were officers sent to arrest him.” 

The page went on to tell his story, 
the bold levity of his manner some- 
what subdued before the dignity of 
the excellent old man, who sat with 
his clear, searching eyes fastened upon 
him. He began with a preamble 
about the strict manner in which Se- 
bastian had brought up his sons, and 
the difference between Friedemann 
and his brothers. “You are too in- 
nocent of knowing the world,” he 
continued, “to be able to shield him 
against all the dangers that beset the 
path of youth. ‘Tiil he came to Dres- 
den, your son knew nothing of life 
beyond the paternal dwelling and the 
church of St. Thomas. He has been 
received here as the son of an illustri- 
ous artist; he has won a proud dis- 
tinction for himself. Can you won- 


der that applause and flattery have 


turned his head a little? He might 
have got over that; but, as ill-luck 
would have it, the Countess Von 
Bruhl employed him as her music- 
master. He fell in love with her.” 

“Ts the boy mad ?” exclaimed Bach, 
rising from his chair. 

“ Friedemann’s first thought after- 
ward ‘was of his father. His union 
with the girl he loved was impossible; 
equally so his voluntary separation 
from her society. Her uncle bade 
her receive a rich and noble suitor. 
Compelled to-give up hope, the vic- 
tim of the wildest remorse and an- 
guish, Friedemann fled to dissipation 
for relief. I strove in vain to help 
him; but his grief was too new, too 
fierce and consuming; I looked to 
time only for the cure. In wild com- 
pany only could he find diversion 
from maddening thoughts, and I fear- 
ed the worst if that resource were de- 
nied him. Now he has taken a pru- 
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dent step. He has broken off his 
acquaintance with the countess.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” cried the 
father clasping his hands. 

“But her uncle, the minister, had 
discovered their intimacy. He has 
sworn the destruction of yourson. I 
have been fortunate enough to baffle 
him. But Friedemann must instant- 
ly leave Dresden.” 

“ Heshall!” cried Sebastian. “My 
poor son needs comfort; he can find 
it only at home.” 

“Then he may come to you ?” 

“Could a father repel his unhappy 
child? I know, alas! his fiery soul, 
his need of sympathy. Bring him to 
his loving father’s arms.” 

Scherbitz caught the old man’s hand 
and warmly pressed it. 

“Friedemann is saved!” he ex- 
claimed. 

He left the room and the house, 
promising soon to return. Sebastian 
sat long in a mournful reverie. Then 
seating himself at the piano, he play- 
ed a soft prelude, and sang a beauti- 
ful melody by Paul Gerhard. The 
music swelled into majestic harmony, 
and many a passer-by in the street 
stopped to listen, drinking in peace 
and consolation from the heavenly 
sounds. 


Faustina Hasse, the most beau- 
tiful woman in Dresden, and the 
greatest dramatic singer not only of 
her own, but perhaps of all times, 
was reclining on a sofa in a luxuri- 
ously-furnished room in her palace. 
Flowers stood on a table beside her, 
and several costly trifles were thrown 
about ; but she was simply dressed in 
white muslin, with a necklace and 
bracelets of pearls. Her little foot in 
its satin slipper beat impatiently the 
footstool on which it rested; there 
was a tint of painful excitement on 
her cheek ; and a touch of melancho- 
ly about her mouth softened the 
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pride that usually masked her lovely 
features. 

A waiting-maid had just presented 
the card of a visitor on a silver 
plate. 

“T will see him,” was the careless 
answer. 

The maid retired and ushered in 
the Count von Bruhl, who made a 
low and courtly obeisance. The sig- 
nora bent her head slightly, and mo- 
tioned the count to a seat. 

“You are surprised at a visit so 
late in the evening, signora?” the 
minister asked gently, after an embar- 
rassed silence. 

“T do not know its object,” was 
her calm reply. 

“ Easily explained,” with a bland 
smile. “I am known for a fond hus- 
band; in a fortnight I shall give a 
Jéte for my wife’s birthday. It will 


surpass all other éées in splendor, if 
the Signora Hasse will favor it with 
May I hope that she, 


her presence. 
will do so ?” 

“TI do not sing, my lord minister.” 

“The signora has misunderstood 
my humble petition. Even the elec- 
tor, whose admiration of the signora’s 
genius is well known, would not ven- 
ture to solicit such a favor.” 

“‘ Will his highness be there ?” 

“ He promised to honor me.” 

“T will come.” 

“ Signora, my gratitude is unbound- 
ed!” He raised her hand to his lips, 
and retired with a low bow. 

Faustina sprang to her feet, her 
eyes flashing fire. 

“Stop, monsieur!” she cried. 

The minister stood still. 

“ Where is Friedemann Bach ?” de- 
manded the lady. 

The minister. started visibly, but 
suppressed all sign of emotion. With 
a courtly smile he endeavored to 
evade reply. 

“Where is Friedemann Bach?” 
still more angrily asked Faustina. 
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Something in her face warned the 
count not to trifle with her. 

“He is probably on his way to 
K6nigstein,” answered the premier. 

“For what offence?” asked the 
lady with a smile of scorn. 

“Oh! he needs discipline. The 
whole parish is disgusted at the scan- 
dalous life led by their court-organist. 
He edifies the devotional with his or- 
gan-playing on Sunday morning ; but 
joins his fellow-rioters in the wild- 
est orgies at Seconda’s, on Sunday 
night.” 

“ What have you done with his fel- 
low-rioters ?” 

“They belong to high families,” 
answered the count with a significant 
shrug. 

“ And pass uncensured. Very fair, 
my lord minister! But you are mis- 
taken. Bach is not on the road to 
K6nigstein. He has just had an in- 
terview with his highness, here, in my 
house. I am known to have some 
influence with the elector; and have 
used it.” 

“What have you done, signora ?” 
exclaimed the minister, shocked into 
a real expression of his feelings. 

“Silence!” said Faustina haughti- 
ly. “ Hishighness knows all ; knows 
why you have persecuted the unhap- 
py youth, why you would bring mis- 
ery on the whole family—such a fa- 
mily! Heartless courtier! What can 
you know of the worth of such a 
man? Friedemann leaves Dresden ; 
but you must provide him with an- 
other place, and one worthy of his 
genius. The elector wills it so.” 

She passed out of the room. The 
count walked to the window, looked 
out into the dark night, and drummed 
on the pane in some embarrassment. 
There was a storm in his breast, but 
it was necessary to suppress all agita- 
tion. Presently he turned around, 
and saw Friedemann Bach and the 
page, Von Scherbitz, standing in the 
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room. The minister walked toward 
them, and said in a gentle tone, 

“ Monsieur Bach, I am concerned 
that you must leave us; but it is née- 
cessary. You will go as soon as pos- 
sible to Merseburg. The place of 
organist in that cathedral is vacant, 
and I have appointed you to it. I 
wish you a pleasant journey.” 

And with a bow he retired. 

“ Bravissimo, mon comte!” cried 
the page, laughing heartily. ‘ Ros- 
cius was a bungling actor to him. 
Come now, mon ami,” turning to 
Friedemann—“to your father. He 
knows all.” 

Friedemann followed him out with 
a look of despair. It was a clear, 
starry winter night. As they came to 
Bach’s house, they heard the hymn 
Sebastian was singing. As they en- 
tered the room, he rose and bade his 
son welcome. 

“Can you forgive me, father ?” 
murmured Friedemann gloomily. 

“T have forgiven you; for I trust 
in your ability to amend.” 

“ No word of reproach ?” 

“Your conscience does that; my 
part is to comfort you. Come home 
to Leipzig.” 

“ No,” said Friedemann resolutely ; 
“T will not go home till I am again 
worthy to be received there.” 

“ Are you so resolved ?” 

“ My life henceforward shall show 
that I am true to you, father. I will 
strive to overcome the anguish and 
remorse that have wrecked me. If 
I succeed, all will be well. If I fail 
in the struggle—” 

“ Then -come to my heart, Friede- 
mann !” 

“T will.” 

The son threw himself into his fa- 
ther’s arms. 

The next morning Sebastian and 
Philip returned to Leipzig, while 
Friedemann set out on his journey 
to Merseburg. 
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PART SECOND, 


Mapam Anna Bacu, the wife of 
Sebastian, was at home in Leipzig 
with her daughters and her youngest 
son, Christian, waiting for the father 
to join them after he had dismissed 
his pupils for the day. ‘Thirteen years 
had elapsed since the occurrences re- 
lated. 

Johann Sebastian Bach came in 
presently. He was still a stately and 
handsome man, bright-eyed, and stea- 
dy in his carriage; but the once 
smooth forehead was furrowed with 
care; his cheeks had fallen in, and 
their livid hue betrayed internal dis- 
ease. 

He held out his hand to his wife, 
as he placed himself in his arm-chair. 

“You seem exhausted to-day,” Ma- 
dame Bach remarked. “I am glad 
the lessons are over.” 

Sebastian smiled. 

“T have strength left,” he said, “ to 
make good scholars; and so long as 
I can work, none shall find me re- 
miss. You look so pleased; what 
have you there ?” 

“ A letter for you, from Philip.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried Sebastian joy- 
fully; “has the scapegrace at last 
found time to write to his old father? 
I have sometimes thought he has for- 
gotten how to write since he has been 
concert-master in the service of his 
Majesty of Prussia! Well, what says 
he ?” And he opened and read the 
letter. 

It was a dutiful but rather stiff 
epistle from a young man unused to 
literary composition. He described 
life in Berlin, and the concerts given 
at court two or three times a week, 
with the private musical entertain- 
ments the king had in his cabinet, 
where Philip Emmanuel accompanied 
on the piano his majesty’s perfor- 
mance on the flute. The king, he 
wrote, played the flute surpuisingly ; 


but was capricious as to time, follow- 
ing the notes less than his own will 
and pleasure. 

“ He always,” the letter concluded, 
“inquires after my esteemed father; 
and often says, ‘Will not your papa 
come once more to Berlin?’ I can 
promise that if my dear and esteemed 
father will visit us, he will be received 
with joy and honors by all. Be pleas- 
ed to pardon my hasty writing; con- 
vey my best love and duty to my 
most honored mother, my beloved 
brothers and sisters, and make me 
happy with a speedy answer. 

“Your dutiful son, 

“ PHILIP EMMANUEL Bacu.” 

As Sebastian refolded the letter, his 
wife asked what he thought of another 
visit to Berlin. 

“Tt would do me good,” said Se- 
bastian. “I would gladly see the 
king once more. Twice in my life 
have I believed there was something 
good in me: the first time was in the 
year 1717, when my contest was ap- 
pointed with M. Marchand, and he 
took himself quietly off the evening be- 
fore it; the second time was three years 
ago, when the great King of Prussia 
came into the antechamber to wel- 
come me, and when some rude cham- 
berlains laughed at my expressions 
of duty and homage, his majesty chid 
them with, ‘ Aessieurs, voyez vous, 
Cest Je vieux Bach.” That pleased 
Friedemann so much !” 

“ Then you will go to Berlin ?” 

“Tf I can get leave of absence, and 
if I find a small overplus of money in 
the purse. Strange, that in my old 
days I should be seized with a roving 
propensity! I had nothing of it in 
youth. Well, let us go in to dinner.” 

It was near the close of day, 
and Sebastian sat outside the door of 
his dwelling, surrounded by his fami- 
ly, under the stately lindens that shad- 
ed the avenue leading to the old 
Thomas’s school. The mother and 
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her daughters were occupied in nee- 
diework and knitting; the younger 
sons were listening to their father’s 
anecdotes of the old organist, Rei- 
necken, his instructor in Hamburg. 
The setting sun shone on a lovely 
picture. 

Caroline, who had her eyes turned 
toward the corner of Cloister street 
and Thomas's churchyard, suddenly 
uttered a cry of joy, and sprang to 
her feet. 

The others rose and asked what 
was the matter; the venerable father 
alone kept his seat. A tall figure 
was seen crossing the churchyard; 
and now Sebastian rose, for he recog- 
nized his son Friedemann. 

“Father,” cried Friedemann, “I 
have come to stay with you!” 

The father stretched out his arms 
and warmly embraced his son. The 
others crowded round him, bidding 
him a joyous welcome. Nearly an 


hour passed in the delightful confu- 


sion of such a reunion. 

Later in the evening, Sebastian was 
alone with his son, and asked what 
had brought him home so suddenly. 

Friedemann had overmastered the 
sorrow that had crushed his spirit 
thirteen years before. But a thou- 
sand difficulties were in his way, and 
the struggle preyed on his mind. He 
began to despair of ever doing any 
thing truly great -in art. He had 
wished to strike out a new path; the 
motive of his efforts was pure, and he 
did not design to neglect the excel- 
lent old school. 

“But I have been slandered, in- 
sulted !” he exclaimed bitterly. “My 
aim has been ridiculed, my endeavors 
have been maliciously criticised, my 
merits decried.” 

“By whom, Friedemann ?” 

Friedemann colored as he answered, 
“T know I am wrong to be disturbed 
by the malignity of a shallow fool; 
but I cannot help it. There is a cri- 
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tic in Halle, one schoolmaster Kniffe, 
who passes for a luminary in the mu- 
sical horizon, and writes reviews.” 

“T have seen them; they are ab- 
surd,” said Sebastian. “He must 
cause some sport in Halle.” 

“On the contrary, he is dreaded 
on account of his malice; and his 
base libels please the ill-natured and 
envious.” 

“And know you not,” asked his 
father, “that only the base and evil 
array themselves against the good? 
Is there a more eertain proof of ele- 
vated worth than the impotent rage 
and opposition of the vicious? I ne- 
ver taught you to Jook with pride or 
arrogance on your equals or inferiors ; 
but to be calm and self-possessed, and 
to maintain your ground in reliance 
on Him to whom alone you are ac- 
countable. Do that, Friedemann, and 
no stupid or malicious critic can make 
you dissatisfied with yourself.” 

Here Caroline came in, announc- 
ing that a stranger wished to speak 
with her father. 

“ He would not,” she said, “give 
his name.” 

Sebastian bade her bring him in. 
Presently a sharp voice called out, 

“ Bon soir, mon cher papa!” and 
the stranger entered and took the old 
man’shand. “Doyounotknowme?” 

Friedemann recognized him, and sa- 
luted Monsieur von Scherbitz. 

“ Ha! our ex-court-organist. The 
same ill-boding frown between the 
brows as in 1737! You are little 
changed in thirteen years. And I, at 
fifty-three, am grown to be a first 
lieutenant.” 

“You proved a friend to my son 
in his danger,” said Sebastian, “and 
are therefore welcome to me and 
mine. To what lucky chance am I 
indebted for this visit to my quiet 
home ?” 

“To the most unlucky, my dear 
sir! I was so careless, at the prime 
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minister’s last court, as to tread on 
the left fore paw of his lady consort’s 
lapdog. The beast cried out; the 
countess demanded satisfaction; and 
in punishment for my misdeed I am 
marched as first lieutenant to Poland 
in the body-guard of his excellency.” 

Sebastian felt a horror creep over 
him at the sarcastic, misanthropic wit 
of his visitor, and sought to change 
the conversation. But Scherbitz went 
on jesting in his bitter way about his 
tragical destiny, concluding with the 
information that he had come over 
to Leipzig simply to see Papa Bach 
once more in his life; for, on the 
word of a first lieutenant, he had loved 
and honored him since the first time 
he had seen him thirteen years ago. 

The next morning Scherbitz walk- 
ed in the little garden behind Tho- 
mas’s school, bounded by its high 
wall. He saw Caroline fastening a 
vine to an esfalier, and came to assist 
her. Ina conversation with her, he 
learned that none of the daughters of 
Bach had any talent for music. The 
charming singing he had heard early 
in the morning was by Madam Bach. 
But Caroline had a poetic taste, and 
was Friedemann’s favorite sister. 

In talking with Friedemann, his 
friend could not fail to discover the 
morbid state of his mind. Scherbitz 
thought it came from thinking too 
deeply. 

“Not the will,” he said, “ but ac- 
tion removes mountains. We are 
but philosophers, and the slaves of 
circumstances. Had not the minister 
played the spy on you and his pretty 
niece, had not I stepped on the lap- 
dog’s foot, we might both have been 
at this moment sitting quietly in 
Dresden; you beside Natalie, witch- 
ing the world with music; I as a 
merry page of fifty-three, jesting and 
enduring.” 

“Do you know,” said Friedemann, 
and as he spoke his countenance alter- 
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ed strangely, “I have often prayed 
that I might be mad, for a time— 
not forever!” In a quick, vehement 
tone, “Oh! no—no—not for ever: 
but mad enough to forget. And yet. 
the memory of what I have suffered 
would even then cling to me!” 

He pressed his hands with a wild 
gesture over his eyes. 

“You must not talk so wildly.” 
said the lieutenant soothingly. “You 
are yet young, and can accomplish 
much.” 

“What can I do?” cried Friede- 
mann with harrowing laughter. “ No- 
thing, nothing! At eight and thirty 
all is dead with me; I am older than 
you! Ha! mark you not where 
madness lurks yonder behind the 
door, making ready to spring upon 
my neck as I go out? He dares 
not seize on me when my father is 
near; he shrinks up till he is little, 
and hides himself in a spider’s web 
over the window. But he shall not 
get hold of me! Ha, ha, ha! I am 
cunning. I will not leave the cham- 
ber without my father. Look you, 
old page, I understand a feint as well 
as you!” 

“ Mon ami! mon ami! what is the 
matter?” cried the lieutenant, and, 
seizing his friend by the shoulders, he 
shook him violently. “ Friedemann 
Bach! do you not hear me?” 

Friedemann stared at him vacantly. 
At length his face lost its unnatural 
expression ; his eyes became like liv- 
ing eyes, and he asked softly what 
M. von Scherbitz wanted. 

“What makes you such an idiot, 
man?  Recollect yourself!” cried 
Scherbitz. 

Friedemann gave a forced laugh. 

“You take a jest deeply,” he said. 
“And you really believe that I am 
sometimes mad? Not yet, friend! 
I am more rational than ever.” 

“Well, mon ami, it was your jest; 
but one should not paint the devil on 
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the wall. Sit down, and play me 
something till I get over my fright. 
You acted your part so naturally !” 

Friedemann sat down to the instru- 
ment and began to play. 

“J did not dream of this,” mutter- 
ed the lieutenant; while Friedemann, 
after playing half an hour, suddenly 
let his hands drop, sank back, and 
fell fast asleep. 


On the morning of the 21st of July, 
1750, the church-bells were ringing a 
solemn yet cheerful peal, inviting the 
pious to the house of God. The sun 
shone brightly; the old man’s heart 
was renewed in love and devotion, 
and even Friedemann’s gloomy breast 
was penetrated with the beam of 
comfort, joy, and love. He had 
spent a part of the night in studying 
a master-piece of his father’s, the 
great Passion music. Full of the grand- 
eur of the work, his face animated, 
he was walking to and fro in his fa- 
ther’s chamber, pondering a similar 
work which he thought of undertak- 
ing. 

Sebastian sat in his arm-chair, with 
folded arms, dressed ready for church. 
He followed with his eyes, smiling af- 
fectionately, the movements of his son. 
After a while, he said, 

“T am glad the Passicn music 
pleases you so well. I have a work 
of quite another kind, finished, the 
first idea of which I got from your 
Fughetten. And you are the first, 
after me, that shall see it.” 

He went to his desk, opened it, 
took out a sealed packet, and gave it 
to hisson. It was inscribed, “To my 
son Friedemann.” 

“T meant it for you, in case of my 
death before I saw you,” said the old 
man. “You may break the seal.” 

Friedemann opened the packet. It 
contained that nobly conceived, ad- 
mirably executed work which from 
the day of its appearance has com- 
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manded the reverent admiration of 
all the initiated— Zhe Art of Fugues, 
by Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Friedemann looked over the manu- 
script with sparkling eyes. 

“ And my poor attempt,” he cried, 
“has suggested a work destined to 
immortalize its author! I have not 
lived in vain. O my father! thanks. 
You have made me a noble present.” 

“You have rewarded me, Friede- 
mann.” 

Sebastian went on to pour into his 
son’s heart the kindly words of wis- 
dom. 

“While you labor to deserve the 
appreciation of your equals,” he said, 
“strive to instruct those who cannot 
thus repay you. It is for man only 
to show to the best that he belongs 
to the best. Let your light shine— 
else you lower yourself, and rebel 
against your Master.” 

The chime of the bells, that had 
ceased, now recommenced; and Ma- 
dam Bach came in with her daugh- 
ters, young Christian, and the lieute- 
nant. All were ready for church. 
Madam Bach gave her husband his 
prayer-book and a bunch of flowers ; 
Caroline brought his hat. ‘ 

Sebastian rose, gave his arm to his 
wife, and walked to the door. Turn- 
ing back an instant, he glanced at 
the window shaded with vine-leaves 
glistening in the sunlight, and said, 

“ What a lovely morning!” 

As he went out of the room, he 
stopped suddenly, and let fall the 
flowers and the prayer-book. The 
women screamed with fright. The 
old man struggled fora few moments, 
then sank back lifeless into the arms 
of his son. 

Thus died Johann Sebastian Bach, 
by a stroke of apoplexy. 


Three years had passed. The weal- 
thy Baron von Globig celebrated the 
feast of the vintage at his magnificent 
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villa not far from Dresden. Gilded 
gondolas, with long and many-color- 
ed pennants, were gliding to and fro 
over the bosom of the Elbe, landing 
the distinguished guests. The profuse 
splendor that marked all the prepara- 
tions was worthy of the favorite of 
the Count von Bruhl. Nothing the 
most fastidious taste could suggest 
was wanting. 

Few in the aristocratic company 
seemed to notice the host; but his 
lovely wife was the observed of all. 
She was dignified and courteous, but 
appeared to take little interest in any 
thing. 

As twilight came on, colored lamps 
were lighted in the gardens, and gor- 
geous illuminations were displayed. 
Bands of musicians played alternate- 
ly ; stately men and beautiful women 
moved in the merry dance, and gene- 
ral hilarity prevailed. 

When the company returned to the 
great drawing-room, the Prussian am- 
bassador presented to the lady of the 
house a distinguished-looking man as 
Philip Emmanuel, the second son of 
the great Sebastian Bach. 

The baroness colored, and gave a 
furtive glance around her. After a 
few words of conversation, she asked 
Bach, in a careless tone, where was 
his elder brother, 

“ We do not know,” answered Phi- 
lip sadly. “None of us has seen 
Friedemann since the day of our fa- 
ther’s death, when he suddenly quitted 
Leipzig.” 

“Have you heard nothing of 
him ?” 

“ Nothing —except that he had 
been at times before subject to fits 
f melancholy, which threatened his 
reason. We fear the worst.” 

The baroness turned away in si- 
lence. The baron came up, and pre- 
sented a petition for a little piece of 
music from the celebrated Monsieur 
Bach. 
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“We are to have some variety,” 
he added; “a bit of fun, by way of 
enhancing the effect of your divine 
playing. A poor, half-crazy musician 
from the Prague choir, who plays 
dances in the villages, will be permit. 
ted to give us a tune in the ante- 
chamber. The doors may be open- 
ed; but he must not come into the 
light, for his dress is shabby and dis- 
ordered.” 

The music sounded from the ante- 
room. A servant threw open the 
doors, and in the imperfect light the 
guests saw a meanly-dressed man sit- 
ting at the piano, his back toward 
them. They had expected a joke; 
the baron having told many of them 
what a surprise he had in store. But 
when they heard the playing—the 
wonderful, entrancing melody, now 
towering into passion, now sinking to 
a harmonious plaint, which the poor, 
unknown musician drew from the in- 
strument—all were deeply touched. 
The baroness and Philip stood, pale 
as death, looking inquiringly yet 
doubtingly upon each other. At a 
bold turn in the music, the baroness 
leaned toward him, whispering, 

“Ts he!” and Philip exclaimed 
aloud, 

“It is my brother—Friedemann !” 

The musician turned, sprang up, 
and rushed into Philip’s arms. At 
sight of the baroness, he started back 
with the exclamation—*“ Natalie!” 

The baroness sank back in a 
swoon. Friedemann tore himself from 
Philip’s arms, forced his way through 
the crowd, and rushed from the house. 
The shock had brought on another 
attack of his awful malady. 


An old man, past three score and 
ten, sat in a room in the upper story 
of a house in one of the suburbs of 


Berlin. He was reading a pile of 
music that lay on the table, making 
notes on the margin with a pencil. 
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The room was poorly furnished, and 
lighted by a single lamp that flared 
in the currents of air, flinging fitful 
shadows on the wall. The storm 
raging without shook the loose panes 
in the window, and twisted the wea- 
ther-cocks on the roof till they creak- 
ed as they swung. The cold had 
penetrated the chamber, and the fire 
in the grate was scanty. It was the 
last night of the year. 

But all absorbed sat the old man, 
and heeded not cold or tempest as 
he read the music. His form was 
tall and emaciated; his pale face 
showed the ravages of age and dis- 
ease. His thin, white locks fell back 
from his temples; but his large eyes 
had the brightness of youthful enthu- 
siasm. 

The bell struck midnight. The 
sounds of festal music, singing, and 
shouting came from the streets; and 
faintly on the wind came the swell 
of the Ze Deum chanted in a neigh- 
boring church. 

The old man looked up from his 
reading, and listened attentively. 
There was a dreamy, far-away look in 
his eyes. 

The door opened, and a young 
man, with a pale and melancholy 
face, and a form more meagre than 
the other’s, came into the room. 

“What hour struck?” asked the 
old man. 

“Midnight. You had better go to 
bed.” 

“I do not need sleep. Look, I 
have been reading this legacy of my 
father. Ah! if you, poor Theodore, 
could have had such a father. What 
year has just begun ?” 

“ Kighty-four.” 

“ Eighty-four! 
ago. 2'",.% 
that.” 

“Poor old friend! Will you never 
tell me who you are ?” 

“You did not ask me the day I 


Forty-seven years 
We will not speak of 
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first saw you; when I found a mad- 
man just about to take his own life. 
I pulled away the weapon; I bade 
you live !” 

“ You saved my life; but what is it 
worth? You see me old even in 
youth.” 

“ You will live many years yet.” 

“No. I suffer a great deal; I feel 
that my hours are numbered. But 
why not tell me your name ?” 

“He who composed that noble 
work,” said the old man, pointing to 
the music, “ was my father.” 

“The name was on the first leaf, 
with the title of the music, and you 
have torn it out! I do not under- 
stand music, you know. Tell me, 
old friend, what to call you ?” 

“¢ The Old Musician.’ ” 

“So the few who know you in this 
great city always call you. But your 
other name ?” 

“T have promised to reveal it only 
to an artist in music.” 

Then, noticing the pallid and sun- 
ken cheek of his young companion, 
he said, 

“ Has the new year brought you 
nothing, Theodore ?” 

Theodore took a roll of money 
from his vest pocket, and threw it on 
the table. 

“ Gold !” exclaimed the old man. 

“Yes—when we need it no lon- 
ger!” 

He drew out a flask from the pock- 
et of his cloak. 

“Wine, too; the best of Johannis- 
berger! You have tasted no wine 
lately ; drink to the new year.” 

The old man turned away; for bit- 
ter recollections came up, associated 
with the season, 

Theodore took two glasses from 
the buffet, drew up a chair, sat down, 
and uncorked the flask. He filled 
the old man’s glass and his own with 
the wine, which diffused a rich fra- 
grance, 
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The old man asked, at length, how 
he came by such luck. 

“T sold my paintings to a lord tra- 
velling through the city.” 

“ What a pity you could not exhi 
bit them !” 

“ Those sketches cost me seven 
years of more than labor: all I have 
thought,. lived, suffered; the early 
dreams of youth; the stern repose 
after the struggle with fate! I sacri- 
ficed all. I spared not even the glim- 
mering spark of life; and thought 
when the work was finished the lau- 
rel would deck my brow in death. 
All fancies!’ Wherever I offered my 
work, I was repulsed. The publishers 
thought the undertaking too expen- 
sive. Some advised me to paint 
scenes from the Seven Years’ War ; 
others called my sketches wild and 
fantastic.” 

“ Ay, ay!” murmured the old 
man. “ Lessing, who died three years 
ago, said to me rightly, ‘ All the ar- 
tist accomplishes beyond the appre- 


ciation of the multitude, brings him 


neither profit nor honor! The high- 
est must grovel with the worm.’” 

“ As long as I can remember, old 
friend, I have had but one passion— 
for my art. Yet must I degrade art 
to the rabble ; must paint apish faces, 
while visions of divine loveliness float 
before me; must feel the genius with- 
in me comprehended by none; must 
be driven to despair of myself! With 
all my gifts, I must ask myself, at 
five and twenty, Wherefore have I 
lived ?” 

“ Live on; the answer will come.” 

“ Has it come to you? Had I 
gained the prize, I might have been 
like Raphael; you, like some great 
master of your art. Success was not 
for us; and we are doomed to insigni- 
ficance.” 

“ Silence !” cried the old man; “ that 
leads to madness, I know the hor- 
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ror of madness. 
a leng time so.” 

* No fear of that, old friend. We 
are both too near a sure harbor. 
Come, fill up your glass! Hark to 
the music and shouting in the streets, 
Here we sit, like the gods on the 
summit of Olympus, sipping nectar, 
and laughing at the fools below us, 
Drink as I do. No more? Well, 
yonder is your bed, and here is mine. 
Good-night to you.” 

They retired to rest. The storm 
ceased to beat on the window-panes; 
but the bell-ringing and music continu- 
ed throughout the night. 

The bright sunshine of morning 
flooded the chamber. The old man 
arose and went to the window. It 
was a clear, cold morning; the air 
was keen, the sky cloudless ; the frost 
had wrought delicate tracery on the 
panes. 

The old man threw his cloak over 
his shoulders, and stood some time at 
the window. Then he went to awak- 
en his young friend. 

He touched the hand that lay out- 
side the bed-covering; it was cold 
and stiff! Poor Theodore had faint- 
ed in the struggle with destiny. Long 
the prey of heart-disease, he had died 
in the night. 

The old man stood as if paralyzed, 
gazing on the face of his dead friend. 
His last stay was broken! 

Sitting down by the body, he re- 
mained motionless the whole day. 
Late in the afternoon, the woman 
who kept the house came in with a 
message to Theodore, and found the 
old man exhausted and shivering with 
the cold. She led him into a warm 
room, and gave him nourishment. 

When Theodore was buried, the 
gold he left was given to the old 
man, with whom he had lived two 
years, supplying the wants of both 
by his scanty earnings as a portrait 


They tell me I was 
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painter and the sale of a drawing now 
and then. Now that he had no re- 
source for the future, the people of 
the house advised the old man to go 
to the overseer of the poor-house. He 
shook his head, saying, “ No; I will 
go to Hamburg.” 

“ To Hamburg!” echoed the house- 
keeper. “ Hamburg is a long way 
from Berlin; you could not bear such 
a journey.” 

But the old man soon forgot his 
purpose. He resumed his wander- 
ings through the streets of Berlin— 
his practice before he met with Theo- 
dore—stopping to listen whenever he 
heard music. He would sometimes 
go into the houses where concerts 
were given; and all who remembered 
him were glad to see “the Old Mu- 
sician ” Once more. 

One evening as he walked about 
the streets, he stopped to listen to 
music sounding from the windows of 
an illuminated palace. He went up 
the steps and was going in; but the 
porter, a Swiss, pushed him rudely 
back. So he stood without in the 
cold and cutting night wind, and lis- 
tened, his whole soul absorbed in the 
music. 

A servant in livery came out, and 
ran against him. “ Ha!” he exclaim- 
ed in surprise; “is that you, Old 
Musician? How long it is since I 
have seen you. Why do you stand 
there shaking in the cold ?” 

“ Monsieur Swiss would not let me 
pass,” answered the old man. 

“ Monsieur Swiss is an idiot! Come 
in with me, old friend ; you shall thaw 
your old limbs, and have some re- 
freshment. My lord gives a grand 
concert.” To the porter he said, 
“You must always let in the Old Mu- 
sician ; my lord has given orders that 
it shall be so. He comes to enjoy 
the music.” 

He led the old man to a seat near 
the fire in one of the ante-rooms, and 
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drew a folding screen before him. 
“ You are out of view here,” he said; 
“but you can hear every thing. I 
will bring you a glass of wine.” 

All that evening the old man lis- 
tened to music that thrilled his inmost 
heart. It was late when the concert 
ended. Then the man who had 
brought him in, came and told him 
it was time to go, offering to send a 
boy home with him. 

“ That was admirable music,” said 
the old man drawing a deep breath. 

“ It was,” replied theservant. “ All 
you heard was composed by the same 
master, who is staying with my lord at 
present.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“It is Master Naumann, chapel- 
master to the Elector of Saxony.” 

“ Let me speak with him, if he is 
in the house.” 

“ Certainly, if you want to ask any 
thing.” 

“JT want to thank him.” 

“ Well, come to-morrow morning.” 

The next morning the strange visi- 
tor was announced to the composer 
Naumann. 

“ Who is the Old Musician ?” he 
asked. The man could not tell. He 
had been known by that name for 
years in Berlin, and was thought to 
be partially insane at times. But he 
was said to have a thorough know- 
ledge of music. 

“Bring him in,” said Naumann. 
The old man entered the room. He 
had a dignity of mien that inspired 
respect, in spite of his poor apparel ; 
and Naumann rose and advanced to 
meet him. 

“ You are welcome, my good friend, 
though I know not your name—wel- 
come as a lover of our noble art. 
Take this chair.” 

The old man, still standing, an- 
swered, “I come to thank you, sir, 
for the pleasure of hearing your con- 
cert last evening. I was a listener, 
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privately, and understood that your 
latest compositions were performed. 
I will not conceal my name from you. 
I am Friedemann Bach.” 

Naumann stood petrified with as- 
tonishment. “ Friedemann Bach!” 
at length he repeated; “the great 
son of the great Sebastian. How 
strange, indeed! I saw your brother 
Philip at Hamburg, only last year. 
The excellent old man mourns you 
as dead.” 

“ T would be dead to all who knew 
me in better days,” was the melan- 
choly reply. “It would grieve them 
to know how sad a failure my life has 
been. Even in Berlin none know 


that Friedemann Bach yet lives; not ° 


even Mendelssohn, the friend of Les- 
sing. While he lived, I had no fear 
of starving.” 

Naumann was deeply affected. Phi- 
lip had told him his brother’s history ; 
his sorrows, his disappointments, his 
terrible suffering for years. “What 
can I do for you ?” he asked mourn- 
fully. 

“ Nothing,” answered Bach. “ You 
have done every thing in showing 
me what I could and should have 
done. You know how I failed; how 
my life was wasted; how I fell short 
in all my bold and burning schemes. 
I fainted, and did not reap. But you 
need not the warning of my history. 
You walk securely and cheerfully in 
the right path. I can only thank you 
for your magnificent works. ‘The 
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blessing of God be with you! I fee] 
now that I have nothing more to do 
in this world.” 

He turned away, and was gone be- 
fore Naumann could recover from the 
emotion his words called forth. He 
called the servant to ask where he 
could be found; but no one could tell 
him. The boy who had escorted the 
old man home had not been suffered 
to go to his door. At length he met 
with Moses Mendelssohn, and told 
him what had happened. 

Mendelssohn was ,astonished to 
learn that Friedemann Bach yet liy- 
ed, and in Berlin. The only clue he 
had was his knowledge of Lessing’s 
old dwelling, where the old musician 
lived some time before. 

The next morning the two went 
to the Friedrichstadt, and found Les- 
sing’shouse. ‘The housekeeper open- 
ed the door. 

“ Does M. Friedemann Bach live 
here yet ?” asked Mendelssohn. 

The woman shook her head, lifting 
the corner of her apron at the same 
time to wipe her eyes. 

“ Pardon me,” she cried; “but I 
cannot help it! Just at this time yes- 
terday they carried away my poor 
friend, the Old Musician. He died 
three weeks after his young friend, the 
painter.” 

Her voice was choked with tears. 

There was no need of further in- 
quiry. Poor Bach was a wanderer 
no more. 
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Tuis is no mystery 


\ 


Or juggler’s play 
Which here is told. 
What lock can stay 
Him who the key 

Of heaven doth hold? 
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“IT’S WRONG!” 


“Tr’s wrong! It’s wrong!” the whole day long 
My hidden censor has piped the song, 
Till my ears are tingling like a gong 
With—“ It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


Out by my chamber window there, 
In the mulberry-tops, in the August air, 
The mock-bird sings his devil-may-care— 
“It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


Rash birdy! have you no monishing fear— 
Chiding a monarch as you do here? 
I’m regal in all this little sphere! 
“It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


You laying down law for the village queen, 
Who from her envied height serene 
Gives a code to its best, I ween! 
“It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


Ha! see, I am decking my “ throm of snow” 
With his costly gems, (he clei) 
What if little Barefoot beg belo 
on “It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


Look, little sage, in my bright blufe eyes! 
Their color was caught from t mmer skies. 
He says it; and ah! -he is very wise. 
“It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


Ha! self-wise bird, I am fooling you. 
My lover is not more gallant than true, 
And we'll go tripping it through the dew— 
“It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


What! wrong to go by the shiny birch 
That shades the lane to the village church ? 
Wrong, may be, to leave you in the lurch? 
“Tt’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 


O birdy! I'll be a love-in-the-mist, 
In my loom-fog veil, when the bride is kissed, 
Blushing through filmy folds—ah! hist! 

“Tt’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 
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Well, welladay for the wedding-bells! 
Arch-misanthrope, what is this he tells 
As whistle and chime go down the dells ? 


“It’s wrong! It’s wrong!” 
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CONCLUDED. 


Every step toward emancipation, 
however halting and feeble, was of 
great consequence, since it establish- 
ed a precedent—and precedents in 
England have often the force of law. 
Thus, the act fifth, George IV., chap- 
ter seventy-nine, permitted persons to 
hold office in the receipt of customs, 
without taking any oath but that of 
allegiance. This was a gain, trivial 
in itself, yet, under the circumstances, 
not to be despised. The same thing 
was true of Mr. George Bankes’s bill, 
relieving English Catholics frongpe- 
nalty of double assessment of land-tax. 
It was introduced and passed in 1828. 
While recording Canning’s services 
to the cause which Catholics had at 
heart, we must not forget to show 
how ready he was, on the other hand, 
to combine with his colleagues when 
dreland had to be oppressed and perse- 
cuted. In 1825, they agreed, with one 
mind, to put down the Irish Catholic As- 
sociation, because they saw how pow- 
erful an instrument it would become, in 
O’Connell’s hands, for the attainment 
of freedom. The bill by which they 
suppressed it was called, by the Libe- 
rator, “the Algerine Bill.” But in 
the same year an attempt was made, 
with very doubtful sincerity, to modi- 
fy the maddening effect of this sup- 
pression by conferences with O’Con- 
nell, Sheil, and other lay Catholics of 
influence, by inducing them to assent 


to a proposal, made by way of com- 
pensation, for the pensioning of the 
Catholic clergy, and the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty-shilling freeholders.* 
These were to be “ the two wings” of 
a Catholic relief bill, and to this offer 
O’Connell was induced to adhere. 
The measure was introduced by Sir 
Francis Burdett, in April, 1825. It 
passed the Commons by a considera- 
ble majority ; and was then, as might 
have been expected, thrown out by 
the Lords, who were fortified in their 
opposition by the Duke of York. 
Thus the great work of emancipation 
was again postponed. ‘Though there 
had been points in Canning’s conduct 
which were displeasing to Catholics; 
though, with strange inconsistency, 
he resisted the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, which by relieving 
dissenters would have relieved Catho- 
lics also; though he was sharply at- 
tacked by Brougham, and charged 
with pleading their cause without the 
smallest idea of success, and with be- 
traying those whom he appeared to 
befriend, yet they listened with de- 
light to his speech in behalf of their 
claims a few months before his death. 
They placed their confidence in him, 
and looked forward to his premier- 
ship as the season of their deliverance. 
But as Pitt had resigned office in con- 


*W.B. MacCabe, Memoir of O’ Connell. 
den’s Penal Laws, p. 255. 


Mad- 
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sequence of his attachment to the 
Catholic cause, so it was Canning’s 
fate also to taste the bitter fruits of 
befriending an oppressed and hated 
communion. ‘The frowns of royalty, 
the fury of Tories, and the perfidy of 
Whigs, combined with the insidious 
growth of disease to bring him down 
to the grave harassed and worn. 

A recess government followed. 
Lord Goderich had been a supporter 
of the Catholic claims ; but mediocri- 
ty such as his could not be expected 
to hold its place long at the head of 
affairs, and still less to conduct a 
momentous and vital question to a 
happy issue. That question, like all 
others of equal magnitude, had to be 
settled out of parliament before it 
could be carried within its walls. 
The monster meetings assembled in 
Ireland at the call of O’Connell 
brought the matter to a crisis, and 
convinced all reasonable men that 
concession could not long be delay- 
ed. Yet the Duke of. Wellington, who 
succeeded Lord Goderich in 1828, 
and Sir Robert Peel still ranged them- 
selves on the side of the opponents 
of emancipation. The Lords, in the 
month of June, rejected a motion 
pledging them to a favorable conside- 
ration of the measure. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, however, an Irish liberal, was 
made president of the Board of Trade, 
and required, according to English 
law, to be reélected as member of par- 
liament before he could hold his of- 
fice in the government. It was a 
glorious opportunity for the Irish, and 
they embraced it manfully. Atthesug- 
gestion of Sir David Roos, an Orange- 
man,* and of an intimate friend nam- 
ed Fitzpatrick, O’Connell proposed 
himself as a candidate for Clare, in op- 
position to the profégé of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. In such 
a conflict the odds were all but des- 


* MacCabe, Memoir of O'Connell. Tablet, 29th 
May, 1847. 
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perate ; yet O’Connell was _ victori- 
ous, although Zgall/y ineligible. He 
was declared duly returned ; and he 
was the first Catholic elected by an 
Irish constituency since the reign of 
James II. 

That election was, in effect, the tri- 
umph of emancipation. It sunk deep 
into the minds of the chiefs of the op- 
position. The greatest statesmen had 
long been wavering in secret. Lord 
Liverpool had been convinced some 
time before his death that the time 
for yielding the point was drawing 
nigh, and that he would soon have to 
support the Catholic claims, if not as 
a premier, at least asa peer. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had, in 1825, requested 
Lord Liverpool to relieve him of of- 
fice on the ground that emancipation 
could no longer be deferred. Three 
years later, he announced to the Duke 
of Wellington his resolution to sup- 
port the claims he had so long resist- 
ed, and declared that, in pursuit of 


that “ great object,” he was ready to 
sacrifice “ consistency and friendship.” 
Little did the majority, either of his 
friends or foes, imagine how deep a 
change his mind had really under- 
gone. 

It would hardly be too much to 


say the same of the duke. He was 
the only man in England who could 
catry emancipation, and the only 
man who did do it. He was that 
power in the state which the circum- 
stance required. He accomplished 
in England, though with far different 
aims and feelings, what the lyre of 
Thomas Moore effected in Irish 
homes, and the eloquence of O’Con- 
nell on the fields of Tara and Clon- 
tarf. The test and corporation act 
being repealed, his way was clear- 
ed. Persons holding office under the 
crown were no longer obliged to 
qualify themselves by receiving the 
Lord’s Supper in the Established 
Church. He began, therefore, by 
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speaking on the Catholic claims with 
studied ambiguity. Though he de- 
clared that his opinions on this subject 
were as decided as those of any one 
in the house, he added that he should 
oppose emancipation until he should 
see a great change in the question. 
That change was fast coming over it. 
He knew that the Commons would 
then pass no very arbitrary laws; that 
they would not require candidates for 
a seat in parliament to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy on the hust- 
ings; that without emancipation it 
would be impossible to disfranchise the 
forty-shilling freeholders ; that others 
would be elected besides O’Con- 
nell; and that they could not be pre- 
vented from taking their seats and 
representing their constituents with- 
out a civil war. The duke, though a 
great general, was not a man of blood. 
He was not an impracticable man, 
though a Tory. He knew how to 
“take occasion by the hand,” and to 
do that of which St. Philip Neri says 
there is not a finer thing on earth— 
make a virtue of necessity. He was 
influenced in the matter by no ab- 
stract principle of justice, no enthu- 
siasm in favor of the oppressed, no 
sympathy with a proscribed faith ; but 
he sincerely loved his country, and he 
came by degrees to feel convinced 
that her interests were consulted best 
by altering the basis of her constitu- 
tion in church and state. He sought, 
indeed, securities from those whom he 
proposed to relieve, and he purchas- 
ed at their hands the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty-shilling freeholders 
in Ireland; but, on the other hand, 
he was willing to endow the Catholic 
Church in the sister isle, and to apply 
three hundred thousand pounds per 
annum toward the payment of the 
priests. To this part of his plan Peel 
could not be induced to consent, 
and it was subsequently abandoned. 
Great as Wellington was in war, he 
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was greater in peace—greater in his 
victory over Protestant prejudices, and 
as the champion of the rights of an in- 
jured people and a persecuted creed. 

On the sth of March, 1829, Sir 
Robert Peel (then Mr. Peel) brought 
forward a bill for the relief of Catho- 
lics. It was the bill long desired, 
clamored for, dreaded ; which was to 
alter fundamentally the character of 
English law, and change the destinies 
both of England and Ireland. It 
was preceded by a bill finally sup- 
pressing the Catholic Association, at 
the very time when that association 
was being dissolved of its own ac- 
cord. The mind of Peel had been 
long and anxiously engaged in the 
study of the question as regarded Ire- 
land. Night and day he had been 
examining evidence, pondering the 
difficulties to be overcome, and the 
chances of success. It was the na- 
ture of his mind to work in secret, 
and to manifest the result only when 
it became absolutely necessary. Du- 
ring the period of transition he voted 
against Catholic emancipation, but did 
so with manifest repugnanee. What- 
ever decision the house might come 
to, he said, he should give it his 
best acquiescence; and if the mea- 
sure should be carried, he should 
use his earnest endeavors to reconcile 
Protestants to it. When it was pro- 
posed to admit Catholic lords into 
the upper house, he offered but slight 
opposition to the bill, nor did he 
object to granting English Catholics 
the same electoral rights as were en- 
joyed by their brethren in Ireland. 
His Tory friends were offended by 
his moderation; for they loved “the 
falsehood of extremes,” and they 
could not comprehend his anxiety to 
promote education among the Ca- 
tholic as well as among the Protes- 
tant part of the population. They 
would not recollect how many indi- 
cations he had given of a possible 
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change in his future conduct in refe- 
rence to emancipation. They knew 
not, or they affected to forget, that 
two years before Canning died, he 
had expressed to Lord Liverpool his 
conviction that emancipation must 
pass, and had offered to resign. So 
long ago as 1821, he had declared, in 
reply to Plunket, that even if his own 
views prevailed, “their prevalence 
must be mingled with regret at the 
disappointment which he knew the 
success of such opinions must entail 
upon a great portion of his fellow- 
subjects.” He should, he said, “ cor- 
dially rejoice if his predictions prov- 
ed unfounded, and his arguments 
groundless,” 

There were those who perceived 
the current his thoughts were taking, 
and among them was the Duke of Cla- 
‘rence, afterward William IV. One 
of the duke’s sons told Cardinal Ac- 
ton that, when he returned home one 
night from a very late division in the 
House of Commons, of which he was 
a member, he went to his father’s 
dressing-room, and was asked by the 
duke how the division on emancipa- 
tion had gone; and when he was 
told that the bill had been lost, the 
duke said, 

“That rascal, Peel, will adopt 
emancipation, will carry it, and take 
the glory from us who have fought 
for it all our lives.” * 

No less remarkable were the words 
used by the Duke of Clarence when, 
at last, Wellington and Peel introduc- 
ed, with all the weight of government 
recommendation, the great bill for 
Catholic relief. He wished, he said, 
that the ministers had been as united 
in 1825 as they proved in 1829. “It 
will be forty-six years next month,” 
he added, “since I first sat in this 
house; and I have never given a vote 
of which, thank God! I have been 


*This anecdote was related to the writer by the 
Bishop of Southwark. 
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ashamed; and never one with so 
much pleasure as the vote I shall give 
in favor of Catholic emancipation.” 

It would be foreign to our purpose 
in this place to relate the circumstan- 
ces attending the passing of the bill, 
and the admission of O’Connell into 
the House of Commons. We are 
concerned, not so much with these 
events, as with the premiers who 
brought them about. Peel did not 
acquire the confidence of the Irish 
whom he had emancipated. O’Con- 
nell regarded him with implacable 
aversion, and nothing could exceed 
the hatred and distrust with which he 
was treated by the Tories who had 
once been his friends. It was no- 
thing to them that the change of his 
politics had been the result of long 
and arduous study; that he had ta- 
ken nothing for granted, but required 
proof of every statement made by 
those who sought to convert him to 
their side. They had not seen what 
we possess—the posthumous volumes 
edited by Peel’s trustees, Lord Stan- 
hope and Mr. Cardwell—and they 
could not, therefore, judge of the la- 
borious and conscientious search by 
which he arrived at his conclusions ; 
and even if they had seen them, it is 
probable that they would have re- 
proached him for investigating the 
subject in a hesitating frame of mind, 
and for beating out for himself and 
many of his followers a path of apos- 
tasy. 

Eighteen years passed by before any 
other measure of importance affecting 
Catholic interests was laid before the 
houses of parliament. The influence of 
emancipation in a liberal direction was 
felt deeply in the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, which but for that pre- 
vious act of justice would have been 
impossible. The Duke of Wellington 
prepared the way for Lord Grey, just 
as Grey and his colleagues, by shak- 
ing the power of the aristocracy and 
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destroying the rotten boroughs, led 
in the issue to the more extended 
reform bill carried by the late Lord 
Derby, to the extension of the suffrage 
to all householders and a large propor- 
tion of lodgers, and to the passage 
of the Irish Church bill. During the 
premierships of Lord Melbourne and 
of Sir Robert Peel the questions of 
free-trade and the abolition of the corn- 
laws absorbed public attention, and the 
Catholic topic was all but set aside. 
The paltry grant to Maynooth was 
made a yearly subject of hot debate, 
and a few thousands per annum were 
grudgingly bestowed on an Irish col- 
lege for the education of priests, while 
the Protestant establishment in that is- 
land continued to be the most richly 
endowed in the world in proportion 
to the number of its members. The 
public mind, however, was attracted 
and agitated by a spectacle in which 
parliament was not concerned, and 
which in all the course of legislation 
in favor of Catholics had never been 
contemplated. This was the extra- 
ordinary progress of Catholic ideas, 
doctrines, and practices in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and among the 
clergy of the establishment. The 
excitement which this produced had 
reached its height when, in February, 
1847, a bill intended to supplement 
the emancipation of 1829 was intro- 
duced by Mr. Watson, Lord John 
Manners, and Mr. Escott. At that 
time Lord John Russell was pre- 
mier, with Grey, Palmerston, Macau- 
lay, and Granville among his collea- 
gues. They were little inclined to fa- 
vor Catholicity, though in matters of 
politics they usually adopted a liberal 
line; and, considering that in 1829 
there had been 2521 petitions pre- 
sented to the Lords against emancipa- 
tion, and only ror4 in support of it 
—2013 to the Commons against it, 
and only 955 in its favor—consider- 
ing that of 238 newspapers in the 
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United Kingdom in 1829, though 107 
had been in its favor, 87 had been 
against it and 4 neutral—it was not 
surprising that the relief bill of Lord 
John Manners did not find as many 
strong supporters as it deserved. The 
country was alarmed at the spread of 
“ popery,” and the bill in question 
seemed designed to quicken its pace 
and widen its conquests. It would, 
if it had been carried, have removed 
some remaining disabilities; but the 
loss of the bill did not in reality affect 
in any very great degree the freedom 
of Catholics or the progress of their re- 
ligion. The premier, Lord John Rus- 
sell, in the same year—1847—when 
discussing the question of national 
education, stated that, if a desire were 
entertained to have schools for Ca- 
tholics, and for such only, he would 
be in favor of it; but he reminded 
his hearers that “ of all the half-mil- 
lion which had been already spent 
under the direction of the treasury, 
and in accordance with the minutes 
of the council on education, not one 
shilling was given in aid of the Ro- 
man Catholic schools ;” and in the 
issue Catholic children were exclud- 
ed from all participation in the grant 
of £100,000 a year which formed 
part of the government scheme of 
education brought forward by the 
prime minister. This is enough to 
prove how lukewarm Lord John Rus- 
sell was in his wish to promote edu- 
cation among Catholics; and it is 
enough, also, to lessen our surprise at 
that monstrous display of intolerance 
and bad statesmanship with which he 
signalized his ministry in 1851. 

It was two months after the close 
of the session in 1850, that a papal 
rescript establishing a regular hier- 
archy in England, and parcelling out 
the country into dioceses, was pub- 
lished by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, and produced a com- 
motion altogether disproportioned to 
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the cause. The document was sim- 
ple and ordinary in its character, and 
if issued in reference to any other 
country but England, would probably 
have attracted no attention, and cer- 
tainly have excited no surprise, terror, 
indignation, and wrath. Among the 
English it was received like the news 
of a French invasion. It was de- 
nounced as a “papal aggression,” 
and the prime minister, instead of 
allaying the storm, which he might 
easily have done, lashed the waves 
to fury by his letter to the Bishop of 
Durham. He affected to be taken 
by surprise, whereas the holy father 
had himself shown the brief to Lord 
Minto, Lord John Russell’s father-in- 
law, who had been residing in Rome 
in a diplomatic capacity. Lord Minto 
had raised no objection to the publi- 
cation of the document, nor offered 
any suggestion as to the mode of 
procedure. It was Cardinal Wise- 
man, therefore, and the Catholics of 
England and Ireland, who were taken 
by surprise when the premier, who 
had spent his life in promoting “ civil 
and religious liberty,” suddenly effac- 
ed the inscription from his banner, 
and stood forward as the most pro- 
minent assailant of Catholics in the 
kingdom. It was the more inconsis- 
tent and absurd in him to act thus, 
because the right of the Catholic bi- 
shops to designate themselves by the 
titles of their sees was recognized by 
common usage, by the servants of the 
government, and in one act, at least, 
of parliament. Lord John’s inflam- 
matory letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham was followed by a speech from 
the throne, couched in very high- 
flown and pompous language about 
the necessity of maintaining unim- 
paired the “ religious liberty ” which 
no one had sought to invade except 
the premier and his friends. 

The queen’s speech was followed 
in due time by a bill for preventing 
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the “assumption of any title, not 
only from any diocese now existing, 
but from any territory or place in any 
part of the United Kingdom, and to 
restrain parties from obtaining by vir- 
tue of such titles any control over 
trust property.” Never was a more 
foolish measure carried through par- 
liament ; firstly, because it made not 
the smallest change in the existing 
state of things—it did not prevent a 
single bishop from using on proper 
occasion the title of his see, as con- 
ferred on him by papal authority ; 
secondly, it was not even intended to 
be carried into effect. Lord John 
Russell and his colleagues never 
dreamed of summoning bishop after 
bishop into court, and compelling 
them to pay the fine of £100 each, 
or go to prison. Such a proceeding 
would have enlisted popular feeling 
immediately on their side. All the 


wisest heads in parliament—men like 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 


and Mr. Gladstone—warned the pre- 
mier of the folly he was committing 
in pandering to the wishes of an illi- 
beral and panic-stricken multitude. 
The opposition offered to the mea- 
sure by Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Gladstone is all the more to our pur- 
pose because both these statesmen 
became at a late period prime minis- 
ters. Lord Aberdeen was one of those 
whose minds had undergone a great 
change on many important subjects, 
and there can be no doubt that he 
had yielded his to the plastic influence 
of Sir Robert Peel. Having taken 
part in the ministry of the Duke 
of Wellington, he had, in 1829, con- 
tributed to the success of the eman- 
cipation bill ; and when Peel was driven 
faom office, after abolishing the corn- 
laws, by the resentment of the pro- 
tectionists, he had followed his mas- 
ter into retirement, and declined a 
place in the cabinet which was offer- 
ed to him by Lord John Russell. It 
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was not likely, therefore, that he would 
in 1851. betray the principles which 
he held sacred, and aid in swelling 
an insensate cry. He saw clearly 
that the ecclesiastical titles bill had 
the double defect of being persecu- 
tive if carried into operation, and 
contemptible if passed only to lie 
dormant. He accordingly resisted it 
with all the more dignity because he 
knew that resistance was, for the time 
being, fruitless. 

Mr. Gladstone has not been con- 
sistent in his politico-religious career. 
In 1838,he appeared in print as the 
resolute champion of “ church and 
state,” recommending the exclusion 
of all persons not of the Established 
Church from participation in the ad- 
vantage of subsidies granted for reli- 
gious purposes. In 1839 and 1840, 
he opposed the admission of Jews 
into parliament, and the assistance 
afforded by the state to dissenters for 
the education of their children. He up- 
held that unjust establishment in Ire- 
land which he has since overthrown ; 
and in 1845 he resigned his place 
in the cabinet in order that he might 
be perfectly free to vote as he pleas- 
ed on the grants to Maynooth and 
the endowment of Peel’s colleges in 
Ireland. When out of office, he sup- 
ported both these measures, and ren- 
dered himself very obnoxious to many 
of his supporters at Oxford by the 
growing affection he manifested for 
liberal measures. The year 1847 saw 
him pleading for diplomatic relations 
with Rome, and complaining that the 
government had not communicated 
with the holy see before establishing 
the queen’s colleges in Ireland. In 
accordance with these generous and 
enlightened views, Mr. Gladstone saw 
with disgust the intemperate conduct 
of the premier and the parliament in 
the case of the ecclesiastical titles 
bill. He contended that the influ- 
ence of the Protestant church in Eng- 
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land could never be maintained and 
extended by temporal enactments ; 
that the papal rescript for assigning 
sees and titles to Roman Catholic bi- 
shops did not interfere in any way with 
the political rights of Englishmen; 
and;ought not to be made the oc- 
casion of a hostile, oppressive, and 
impotent act of parliament. 


“We, the opponents of the bill,” he said, 
“‘are a minority, insignificant in point of 
numbers. We are more insignificant, be- 
cause we have no ordinary bond of union. 
What is it that binds us together against 
you but the conviction that we have on our 
side the principle of justice—the convic- 
tion that we shall soon have on our side the 
course of public opinion ?” 


Events have proved how complete- 
ly his words were true. The ecclesi- 
astical titles bill is now regarded with 
scorn, and treated with ridicule. Earl 
Russell has confessed his mistake, 
and Catholics, whom it was intended 
to humiliate, are quite indifferent to a 
prohibitory measure which was never 
meant to be enforced. The reform 
bill carried through both houses by 
Disraeli and Lord Derby made the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church 
possible; the nation, freely represent- 
ed, pronounced in its favor; and the 
measure was passed. A sense of jus- 
tice, if not a feeling of repentance, 
has come over the public mind; and 
a brief space of time has sufficed to 
dispel prejudices that were the growth 
of ages. Mr. Gladstone, as leader of 
the liberal party, has been chiefly in- 
strumental in producing this change ; 
but it would be unfair not to specify 
Mr. Bright as another most powerful 
agent in bringing about the result. 
So long ago as 1852, the former gen- 
tleman declared his opinion that if 
Mr. Spooner’s annual motion against 
the Maynooth grant should ever suc- 
ceed, and “ the endowment were with- 
drawn, the parliament which with- 
drew it must be prepared to enter 
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upon the whole subject of the re- 
construction of the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements in Ireland.” These words 
were considered ‘remarkable at the 
time, and appear even more so 
when viewed by the light of recent 
events, They plainly foreshadowed 
that sweeping measure which we have 
recently seen him triumphantly carry. 
They pointed to a radical alteration in 
the existing unfair and anomalous re- 
relations between the church of the 
many and the church of the few in the 
sister isle. ‘They left it, indeed, un- 
decided whether “levelling up” or 
“levelling down” should be tried; 
whether the several churches, Roman, 
Anglican, and Presbyterian, should be 
all reduced to the voluntary systems, 
as in the United States, or whether 
the Roman Catholic clergy should be 
raised by the state to equal privileges 
and emoluments with those enjoyed 
by the Protestant pastors. 

In the year 1868, it became mani- 
fest that the conservative and the li- 
beral parties alike were agreed as to 
the necessity of doing something with 
the Irish Church. It also became ap- 
parent that the leading men in each 
party favored respectively the two 
plans just alluded to—the “ levelling 
up” and the “levelling down” pro- 
cess. Lord Derby, with his son Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, and other con- 
servatives, were inclined to make the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland stipendia- 
ries of the state; but they did not 
boldly and honestly propose any such 
measure for the consideration of par- 
liament. The difficulties which faced 
them were greater than they could 
hope to overcome. The Catholic bi- 
shops of Ireland had distinctly re- 
fused to close with any offer of sti- 
pend for the priests. ‘They asked for 
impartial legislation, but not for pay. 
This difficulty amounted almost to an 
impossibility ; for of what avail was 
it to vote emoluments to those who 
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would not accept them? But there 
was another obstacle of almost equal 
magnitude, which consisted in the 
unwillingness of the English people 
to endow “popery” in any shape. 
One half of the electors under the 
new reform bill were persons not in 
communion with the Church of Eng- 
land; and these, together with many 
Anglicans, approved the voluntary 
system in preference to national state 
churches of any kind. Lord Mayo, 
therefore, the Secretary of State for 
Ireland, was studiedly ambiguous in 
setting forth the intentions of the go- 
vernment in regard to Irish ecclesias- 
tical matters. They were willing to 
establish and endow a Catholic uni- 
versity in Dublin, and to do some- 
thing (no one could discover exactly 
what) in the way of “levelling up.” 
Mr. Gladstone instantly exposed the 
absurdity of these crude and vague 
intimations. He declared in the most 
emphatic manner that the Irish Church 
must cease to exist as an establish- 
ment, and it soon became apparent 
that the liberal party were determin- 
ed to aid him to the utmost in ac- 
complishing his design. It was an 
extraordinary climax. The most po- 
pular man in the kingdom—a Protes- 
tant representing a Protestant consti- 
tuency, and the premier-to-be of a 
Protestant queen and a Protestant 
cabinet—was willing and eager, in the 
name of the people, to disestablish 
and disendow that church in Ireland 
which had for three centuries been 
the pledge of Protestant ascendency. 
and the main support of English and 
Protestant landlordism in that island. 

His foremost opponents were the 
late Lord Derby and Disraeli, each of 
them prime ministers at different pe- 
riods. Their opposition was the less 
formidable because they were both men 
of mixed politics. Lord Derby had 
been by turns the friend and the foe of 
Catholic liberty and equality. Hede- 
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fended the Irish establishment against 
Joseph Hume in 1824; but he sup- 
ported, under the régime of Earl Grey, 
the cause of emancipation in 1832. 
He aided in relieving the Irish Ca- 
tholics from the payment of tithes, and 
he helped to strike off the chains of 
the negro by presenting a bill for their 
liberation ; but, on the other hand, he 
resisted with all his might the appro- 
priation clause in an Irish Church 
bill of 1834, and even quitted office 
because he would not give it his 
countenance. To sequestrate any 
part of the property of the Irish es- 
tablishment and apply it to secular 
purposes was, in his eyes, to commit 
a sacrilege and to violate a common 
right. To this feeling he continued to 


adhere, and to the last opposed the 
Irish Church bill intended to dises- 
tablish and disendow the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. He intimated, 
however, to the peers who were of his 
party, that he did not think it their 
absolute duty to oppose the bill as he 


had done. For the sake of consist- 
ency he voted against it, while not 
a few of them did otherwise, seeing 
how many evils might arise from 
their resistance to the will of the 
Commons and the majority of the 
electors. Yet it was he and Mr. 
Disraeli who made the passing of 
this bill possible and inevitable. It 
was the reform bill which they intro- 
duced, and which extended the suf- 
frage to all householders and many 
lodgers, that made the liberal party 
stronger, and the abolition of the 
Irish establishment necessary. It is 
strange, indeed, that Lord Derby, 
who offered so dogged a resistance 
to free-trade and the abolition of the 
corn-laws, who, with Lord George 
Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli, headed the 
forces of the protectionists, should 
have been the means of developing 
the democratic element in the British 
constitution to a degree previously 
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unknown:and unsought, even by the 
liberals. It is strange, passing strange, 
that he should thus have brought 
about indirectly the measures he most 
wished to avert; and the fact of his 
having so acted is sufficient to stamp 
him as a second-rate statesman, and 
hardly worthy of a philosopher’s name. 

It would, we believe, be scarcely 
unjust to apply the same remark to 
Disraeli, notwithstanding his literary 
fame. He is too crotchety ever to 
be the great leader of a great party. 
What Willis said of him was true: “ In 
a great crisis, with the nation in a 
tempest, Disraeli would flash across 
the darkness very finely ; but he will 
never do for the calm right hand of a 
premier.” His literary reputation pre- 
ceded his political celebrity, and will 
outlast it. His mixed politics—his 
dubious radical-toryism or tory-radi- 
calism—like the p/us and minus in an 
equation, cancelled each other, neu- 
tralized his influence, and confounded 
his arguments by mutual disagree- 
ment. He discarded triennial parlia- 
ments and vote by ‘ballot, defected 
to the Tories after coquetting with the 
radicals, and thus laid himself open 
to O’Connell’s keenest abuse. “ His 
life,” the Liberator said, “ was a living 
lie. There were miscreants among 
the chosen people of God, and it must 
certainly have been from one of these 
that Disraeli descended. He posses- 
es just the qualities of the impenitent 
thief who died upon the cross, whose 
name, I verily believe, must have 
been Disraeli.” Certain it is, that 
even the friends and admirers of Mr. 
Disraeli repose in him little confi- 
dence. ‘They never feel sure as to 
what he really is, or what he may 
become. He is an enigma and a 
sphinx. He has often embraced 
principles to make himself a name, 
and he has often sustained them in 
spite of unpopularity. “It is quite a 
“mistake,” he said on one occasion, 
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“to suppose I ever hated Peel. On 
the contrary, he is the only man un- 
der whom I should like to have 
served. But I saw very clearly he 
was the only man it would ‘make’ 
me to attack, and I attacked him.” 
Here is a key to Disraeli’s character. 
The only premier he would like to 
have served under was one whose 
ruling principle was expediency; yet 
even this premier he was willing to 
oppose in order to rise in the political 
and social scale. So he, at the head 
of “Young England,” denounced 
free trade in corn, and applied the 
system of protection to the state reli- 
gion. He was, like Lord Derby, in- 
tensely opposed to the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland; but he 
was willing to endow Catholicity in 
Ireland to a certain extent, and thus 
make the state to be, like himself, an 
assemblage of contradictions—a build- 


er up at the same moment of Baby- 


lon and of Zion. 

All roads, it is said, lead to Rome; 
and in like manner it may be affirm- 
ed that all English prime ministers 
since the revolution have led Rome- 
ward more or less. All have been 
employed in raising the valleys and 
levelling the hills, that a straight path 
might be made for the majestic march 
of the restored and ancient faith. 
Every thing has told in favor of the 
gens lucifuga, the despised and _per- 
secuted Catholics, who shunned the 
light of day. If one and the other 
premier sought to oppress them anew, 
as Walpole did in his day, and Lord 
John Russell in our own, the un- 
righteous attempt recoiled sooner or 
later on its promoters, and ample re- 
paration was made in the long run 
by a sense of justice being awakened 
in the popular mind. 

The prime ministers of England, 
be it remembered, have been in some 
sense its kings—nay, more than kings? 
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The real king has often been a ci- 
pher; the queen—as for example, 
Queen Caroline—has been above her 
lord; and the premier—as, for in- 
stance, Sir Robert Walpole—has con- 
trolled them both. And if this was 
the case in the last century, much 
more is it so now. England is in 
fact a republic, though nominally a 
monarchy. It is an aristocratic re- 
public; and the prime minister being 
responsible to parliament, and repre- 
senting for the time being the voice 
of parliament and the popular will in 
the council chamber of the sovereign, 
is himself the chief executive in the 
government, and holds in his hands 
more real power than any one besides 
in the kingdom. The monarch be- 
fore whom he bows, and to whom he 
seems to defer, is in reality a puppet 
of which he works the wires. King 
George IV. was as nothing compared 
to King Wellington, and King Wil- 
liam: IV. was but a middy under the 
command of Earl Grey. Queen Vic- 
toria at the present moment (and we 
say it with sincere respect for that ex- 
cellent and sovereign lady) is but a 
shadow to the substance Gladstane, 
and will be but a shadow to any 
prime minister who may succeed him. 
It was not so entirely with her grand- 
father. He was really a king. He 
ruled himself, and often very unwise- 
ly; but times have changed. _ Politi- 
cal and religious emancipation has 
conferred on Catholics an importance 
in the state which is altogether new, 
and conversions on a large scale dur- 
ing a quarter of a century have been 
a concurrent cause of their occupying 
a high and honorable position in so- 
ciety. No prime minister, therefore, 
can now ignore them, much less can 
he molest them. In every session 
of parliament some obloquy cast on 
them in former ages is removed. ‘The 
lord chancellor of Ireland is now a Ca- 
tholic, and very soon the lord lieute- 
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nant of Ireland may be sotoo, Every 
office of state, even the highest, will 
in all probability be in a short time 
opened to the Catholics, and the un- 
just law which excludes them from 
the crown, and prohibits members of 
the royal family from marrying them, 
will be swept away. If a Catholic 
were to be made premier now, it 
would not be more surprising than it 
was that Wellington should emanci- 
pate Catholics in 1829 or that Glad- 
stone should demolish the Irish es- 
tablishment in 1869. Providence has 
wrought wonderfully in behalf of the 
church already in England, and what 
has been done should be taken by us 
as a pledge of what is yet to be. 
Meanwhile, it will be well to remem- 
ber gratefully, where gratitude is due, 
the labors of Protestant prime minis- 
ters for the removal of Catholic disa- 
bilities ; and in order to do so ade- 
quately, we must make every allow- 
ance for the prejudices in which they 
were brought up, and the obstacles 
which lay so thickly in their path. 
We must not deny them all merit be- 
cause they have yielded to the force 
of circumstances, but believe that 
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they probably would not thus have 
yielded if there had not been in them 
some noble and virtuous impulse, 
some personal attachment to truth 
and justice. The stronger their origi- 
nal repugnance to concession, the more 
deeply they felt convinced in earlier 
years of the importance of maintain- 
ing intact the Protestant constitution 
in church and state, the more credit 
assuredly is due to them for having 
broken the spell of their youth, ad- 
mitted that their ideas were errone- 
ous, and faced a thousand reproaches 
and unmeasured obloquy in their de- 
termination to place the liberties of 
their fellow-subjects on a broader and 
better basis. The day has arrived 
in England when the Protestant pre- 
mier and the Catholic primate shake 
hands, not merely as private friends, 
but also as representative men; and 
when they were seen not long ago in 
familiar intercourse at the foot of 
the steps of the throne in the House 
of Lords, they were for the moment 
living signs and symbols of that vast 
and happy change which has come 
over the relations between the English 
government and its Catholic subjects. 





FROM THE SPANISH. 


LUCIFER’S EAR. 


FernANn. Come, Uncle Romance, 
tell me one of your stories. 

Unc te R. But, Sefior Don Fernan, 
if they are not worth the telling ? 

Fernan. Never mind; you must 
know that many people are pleased 
with Andalusian stories, and I am told 
that they write them. 

Uncie R. Then what I tell your 
honor is going to be printed! It 


makes me laugh; for you see I 
thought that those high-flying folks 
who go to college liked nothing but 
Latinity. However, with the help of 
God, I shall do as your worship com- 
mands, since those that give us good- 
will aid us to live, and gratitude is a 
duty that none but the base-born re- 
fuse to pay. I will go on telling; 
your worship will go on writing it 
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down, and leaving out mistakes, and 
shaving off the roughness of my way 
of saying things, till it sounds like 
print; and your worship can write 
to those you-sirs, “ My journeyman 
and I made this between us. If it is 
good, I did it; and my journeyman, 
if itis bad.” Shall it be a story of 
enchantment ? 

FeRNAN. The first that occurs to 
you; if you invent it, all the better. 

Uncie R. Osefior! I can’t invent. 
Those inventions are flashes of the 
mind; mine is too dull, Don Fernan; 
but I'll tell you a story that I’ve 
known ever since I cut my teeth. I’ve 
lost them all now; so your worship 
can judge what date it must bear. 

FERNAN. The older the better. 
Stories are like wine, age improves 
their flavor. 

UncLe R. Well then, sefior, there 
was once a rich tradesman who was 
father to a very fine son. He brought 
him up like a king’s child, and, be- 
sides the accomplishments of a gen- 
tleman, in which the boy came to 
excel, had him taught in all branches 
as if he had meant to make him doc- 
tor of every thing. ‘The son grew to 
be a young man with a will of his 
own; bearded and dashing; and for 
gallantry there was not another like 
him. 

One day he told his father that the 
place had become too narrow for 
him; he could not content himself 
in it, and he wanted to go away. 

“ And where do you want to go ?” 
asked the father. 

“To see the world,” answered the 
young man. 

“ You are like the grasshopper that 
jumps he don’t know where,” said 
the tradesman. “How are you to get 
along in those strange countries with- 
out experience ?” 

“ Father, ‘He that has knowledge 
may go where he will,’” the son re- 
plied; and as the old cock had al- 
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lowed the young one to run so much 
to wings that he couldn’t hold him, 
the youth took his arms, his horse of 
noble stirp, and set out to see the 
world. 

When he had travelled three days 
through wilds and thickets, he came 
up with a man who was carrying a 
double cart-load—that is to say, a 
hundred and fifty arrobas of taramee 
upon his shoulders. 

“ Friend,” said the young gentle- 
man, “ you carry more than a church 
mule. What is your name ?” 

“Tam called Carry-much Carry- 
more, son of The Stout Carrier,” an- 
swered the man. 

“Would you like to come with 
me ?” 

“Tf your worship is as much for 
taking me as I am for going, yes.” 

So they went on together. 

’ At the end of an hour they found 
a man who was blowing hard enough 
to burst his cheeks; sending forth 
more wind than the bellows of the 
forge of that Bulan * who, they say, 
was a giant blacksmith, of those you 
hear tell about. 

“What are you doing here ?” ask- 
ed the gentleman. 

“ Don’t speak, your worship,” said 
the man, “for I mustn't leave off 
blowing. I have to keep forty-five 
mills a-going with my wind.” 

* And what is your name ?” 

“Blow-hard Blow-harder, son of 
The Hard Blower,” answered the 
man. 

“ Will you come with me ?” 

“Indeed will I!” said the man; 
“ for I’m ready to collapse with blow- 
ing, day in and day out, as many days 
as God has put into the world.” 

A little further on, they stumbled 
upon a man who was lying in wait, 
listening. 

“What are you doing here ?” ask- 
ed the gentleman. 


* Vulcan. 
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“TI am waiting to hear a swarm of 
mosquitoes rise out of the sea.” 

“Why, man! if the sea is a hun- 
dred. leagues off ?” 

“And what of that, if I hear 
them ?” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Hear-all Hear-every-thing, son of 
The Good Hearer.” 

“ Will you come with me ?” 

“With all my heart, since your 
worship is so kind; the mosquitoes 
will announce their approach present- 
ly.” 

The four went along in love and 
fellowship till they came in sight 
of a castle so musty, lonesome, and 
cloaked with gloom that it appeared 
more like sepulchre of the dead than 
‘ habitation of the living. While they 
were drawing nearer, the sky was 
growing each moment more threaten- 
ing, and, as they reached the castles 
it burst into a torrent of rain ; for size 
and sound, every drop might have 
been a cascabel. 

“My master’s worship needn’t 
mind it,” said Blow-hard; “ we’ll soon 
see what’ll become of the storm.” 
And he began to blow. ‘The clouds, 
thunders, and lightnings scampered 
across those skies in such hurry and 
confusion that the sun stood squint- 
ing after them, and the moon staring 
open-mouthed with astonishment. 

But this was not the worst; for 
when they got to the castle, they 
found that it had neither gate, nor 
door, nor postern, nor sign of an en 
trance. 

“I told your worship well,” said 
Hear-all; who had more fear than 
shame, “that this ugly-faced castle 
was only for a nest of magpies, and 
refuge of owls.” 

“ But I am tired, and I must rest,” 
said the gentleman. 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness, your 
worship,” said Carry-much; and he 
immediately brought a big boulder, 
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which he placed against the wall of 
the castle. They climbed up by this, 
and went in through the window. In 
the hall they found tables spread with 
the most famous dishes; all kinds of 
liquors, jugs of pure water, and bread 
of the finest quality. When they had 
eaten till they could stuff no longer, 
the gentleman wanted to explore the 
castle. 

“ Sefior,” said Hear-all, “if you 
meet somebody that asks, ‘Where 
is this ball rolling to?’ One should 
not make free in another’s house un- 
less he is well posted.” 

“Who's afraid ?” said Carry-much. 
“We are not going to do any thing 
wrong; and if one draws a straight 
furrow, nobody will follow him with 
a plough.” 

“Let us get away from here, my 
master!” cried Hear-all, whose flesh 
was creeping with fear. “ This castle 
is not in the grace of God; for I tell 
your worship that I hear noises under 
ground that sound like lamentations.” 

But the gentleman paid Hear-all no 
attention. His servants followed him, 
and they went on exploring those cor- 
ridors and passages that were more 
intricate than if a lawyer had built 
them, until they came into a yard 
that was like an arena for bulls. 

They had hardly set foot in it, 
when a serpent with seven heads, each 
one more fierce than the others, 
seven tongues like lances, and four- 
teen eyes like coals of fire, glided out 
to attack them. 

Carry-much, Blow-hard, and Hear- 
all, more scared than rats found 
out of the hole, ran as if they would 
run out of their trowsers; but the 
gentleman, who was as valiant as the 
Cid and as strong as a Bernardo, drew 
his sword, and with four strokes, and 
four back-strokes, cut off the crea- 
ture’s seven heads in less time than 
you could say #len / The biggest of 
the seven glared at the gentleman for 
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an instant with its savage eyes that 
darted fire and blood, and then gave 
a bound into the middle of the yard 
and disappeared through a hole which 
opened in the ground to receive it. 

At the gentleman’s call, the three 
who had fled came back, and were 
well astonished at their master’s bra- 
very. 

“Be it known to you,” said the 
cavalier, who was looking, without 
seeing bottom, down the hole the ser- 
pent’s head had gone into, “ that we 
are going now to the fields to get 
hemp and palm-leaves to make a line 
that will reach to the floor of this 
well.” They did so; and the four 
spent four years making rope. At 
the end of that time they felt it touch 
bottom. The master then told Hear- 
all to slide down it and see what was 
below there, and come back and let him 
know. But Hear-all stuck to his sup- 
ports, as upright as a palm-tree in a 
gully that no wind moves, and said 
that he’d be smashed first and go down 
in pieces. 

Then the master told Blow-hard 
to go. Blow-hard took fast hold of 
the rope, and descended night and 
day till he got to the bottom, where 
he found himself in a palace like the 
famous ones you read of, and in the 
presence of the Princess of Naples, 
who was lying on a bed with her face 
downward, weeping tears as big as 
chick-peas. She told him that Luci- 
fer had fallen in love with her, and 
would keep her enchanted there until 
one willing and able to fight and 
vanquish him should present himself. 
‘Here is one already who is going to 
undertake the enterprise,’ said Blow- 
hard, and he drew in a long breath, 
which was scarcely drawn when Lu- 
cifer appeared in person. The sight 
of him frightened Blow-hard so that 
he ran and climbed to the top of a 
door. Lucifer unhinged the door 
with one thwack of his big tail, and 
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it fell to the ground with Blow-hard, 
and broke one of his legs. 

We will leave him with his bitter 
cud, and go back to the gentleman, 
who, tired of waiting for Blow-hard 
to come up, asked Hear-all what was 
going on down there in the bowels 
of the earth. Hear-all told him what 
had passed, and that now he could 
hear Blow-hard complaining of a bro- 
ken leg. Then the gentleman sent 
Carry-much, who assured him that 
he would shoulder Lucifer and bring 
him up, if he weighed more than 
all the lead of the Sierra Almagrera. 
But, step by step, it happened to Car- 
ry-much just as it had to Blow-hard, 
except that he got an arm broken in- 
stead of a leg. 

“T will go down myself,” said the 
gentleman, when Hear-all related to 
him what had taken place. 

When he reached the palace and 
saw the Princess of Naples, he fell into 
such love with her wonderful beau- 
ty that he prepared himself for the en- 
counter with a double ration of valor. 

Christians! such a fight as there 
was then between the good cavalier 
and the cursed dog of a Lucifer the 
world has never seen; as, naturally, it 
would not see, since Lucifer never 
comes to fight above here in his own 
form. But the gentleman crossed 
himself, and, as every man must who 
commends his cause to God, van- 
quished the devil. He did more; for 
he cut-off one of his ears. 

The state Lucifer would be in at 
seeing his ear in the hands of a Chris- 
tian, I leave to your consideration. 
His yells had such an effect upon 
Hear-all that he repeated every jerk 
and spring. You would have said 
that he was being repeatedly stung 
by a tarantula. 

“ Give me my ear!” shouted Luci- 
fer in the voice of a trumpet. 

“You will give me a good ransom 
if you get it,” answered the cavalier ; 
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“for I have taken it like a true knight 
in fair combat ; therefore, I shall make 
three conditions with which you must 
comply.” 

“TInsolent braggart!” said Lucifer. 

“Oh! you may spit out the gall; 
but I warn you that I am going to 
pickle your ear and show it for money,” 
replied the cavalier. 

Lucifer danced with rage. 

“What are your conditions, low- 
born, ill-bred, and worse-thriven ?” he 
demanded. 

“The first is, that you instantly 
return this princess to her own king- 
dom and palace,” said the cavalier. 

There was nothing for it but to 
comply; so Lucifer placed the prin- 
cess in her royal palace, and then said 
to the cavalier, “ Give me my ear.” 

“No,” replied the cavalier; ‘‘ you 
must first transport me, with my three 
servants afid such a kingly suite as 
becomes your vanquisher, to the court 
of Naples, and into a suitable lodg- 
ing, which you will have prepared for 
me.” 

“Tt does not suit me, little bully, 
to have you diverting yourself, and 
triumphing at my expense.” 

“Very well. I will publish, with 
the sound of a clarion, that you have 
lest an ear. We shall see then if you 
can disguise yourself as a notary, law- 
yer, agent, money-lender, or lover, 
without being found out in less than 
no time.” 

“Now,” whimpered Lucifer, after 
he had placed the cavalier in Naples, 
with great riches and an immense re- 
tinue, “ give me my ear.” 

“T have it here,” said the cavalier, 
“and I don’t want it, for it smells of 
sulphur; but you have yet to fulfil 
the third condition.” 

“* What is it, impudent upstart ?” 

“T am not quite ready to tell it. 
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In the mean time, have patience, 
which, if it will not serve you to gain 
heaven, will be of use to you in get- 
ting back your ear.” 

Lucifer changed from poison to 
the essence of venom. “ You are se- 
ven times worse than I,” said he to 
his vanquisher. “ By the soul of Na- 
poleon! there is more knavery on 
earth than in hell. But you shall re- 
member me! By my horns and tail, I 
swear it!” And off he went, pulling at 
his remaining ear for vexation at find- 
ing himself outwitted by a Christian. 

Well, when the princess saw the 
cavalier so finely gotten up, and with 
such a splendid following, she recog- 
nized him, and told her father that he 
was her saviour! and that she wish- 
ed to marry him. They were mar- 
ried ; and J was there, and saw, and 
came away, and nothing was said to 
me; for L slipped in and out without 
being seen ;* mindful of the saying, 
“Neither to wedding nor christening 
go unbidden.” 

But, sehor, you must know that, 
after the wedding-bread was eaten, 
the princess and the cavalier led a 
cat-and-dog’s life together; for the 
woman’s temper and manners had be- 
come so bad and intolerable while she 
remained under the power of Lucifer 
that no one else could abide them. 
So, when the devil appeared to beg 
for his ear, the cavalier said to him, 

“T am going to give it to you; 
but you must comply with the last 
condition I impose for its ransom.” 

“Knave! Mountebank! You 
would damn me if I were not damned 
already! And what is this last con- 
dition ?” 

“That you take my wife again,” 
responded the cavalier; “ for you are 
like for like, Peter for John.” 


* Manner of ending a tale, 
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THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


NUMBER TWO. 


WE intimated in our last number 
our intention of presenting each 
month to the readers of Tae CaTHo- 
tic Wor.p an article on the pro- 
gress, and, so far as we could, on the 
proceedings of the Vatican Council, 
now in session. We shall endeavor, 
in so doing, to state facts, the accura- 
cy of which we can guarantee. Mis- 
statements, silly, absurd, and not un- 
frequently mischievous, are sent by 
“our own correspondents,” to fill the 
columns of hostile newspapers ; and 
they may sometimes disturb the minds 
and sadden the hearts of the unwary. 
We wish to give such an account as 
shall correct such errors and misstate- 
ments, by an accurate and impartial 
statement of the truth. Our form of 
amonthly publication may subject us 
to some delay, and to the disadvan- 
tage of saying much which our rea- 
ders will have already seen in the 
daily and weekly press. But on the 
other hand, it will secure for us fuller 
and more accurate knowledge of our 
subject than could be obtained at an 
earlier period, and may enable us, 
perhaps, to form a more mature judg- 
ment on many points. Our aim is 
to give a series of articles, which our 
readers may preserve and refer to here- 
after. In writing them, we are guid- 
ed by information derived from the 
best sources. 

The amount and the variety of 
misstatements and of mistakes about 
the council and its doings, that have 
fallen even under our own eyes, would 
seem incredible. The talent of fiction 
seems to have attained a truly mar- 
vellous development. We tried to 
classify them. There were fictions to 


blame, and fictions to praise, fictions 
droll, fictions malicious, fictions stupid, 
fictions about persons, fictions about 
things, fictions about words, fictions 
about the past, fictions about the pre- 
sent, fictions in the shape of conjec- 
tures of the future, fictions gay and 
witty, fictions solemn and dull, fictions 
pious, and fictions blasphemous. 

But then even this stream of incor- 
rect statements, the result of imagina- 
tion striving to eke out a scanty know- 
ledge of facts, or of prejudice look- 
ing at every thing through a distorted 
medium, is poured forth to satisfy, if 
it can, the cravings of the piblic, and 
is an additional evidence of the in- 
tense and universal interest the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican has excited. Men 
may misrepresent it, they may hate 
it, or fear it. They cannot despise 
it. It seems they cannot be silent 
about it. 

The time has not yet come to speak 
of the results of the deliberations of 
this venerable body. Perhaps it is 
well that it is so. As yet, our minds 
are still dazzled and preoccupied by 
the outward splendor and the strik- 
ing external aspects of the council. 
Everywhere in Rome, you hear men 
commenting on these points, and com- 
paring the present cecumenical coun- 
cil with those which the church has 
celebrated in the past centuries of her 
existence. 

But once before in her history were 
so many bishops gathered together. 
In the second: Lateran Council, as- 
sembled by Pope Innocent III., in 
1139, about one thousand bishops 
united. The next largest number was 
at Chalcedon in 451, where six hun- 
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dred and thirty bishops assembled; 
and next to that came the second 
Council of Lyons in 1274, under Gre- 
gory X., at which five hundred were 
present. Of the other councils, one 
had over four hundred bishops, five 
over three hundred, and the others all 
fell below that number. 

Since the day of the opening not a 
few additional bishops have arrived, 
and the total number now taking part 
in the present council cannot fall be- 
low seven hundred and fifty. The 
Vatican Council stands, therefore, by 
a mere count of numbers second on 
the list. But, as a representation of 
the entire world, it far exceeds all that 
have preceded it. 

The remarkable punctuality with 
which the council was opened is a 
subject of surprise and gratification, 
and may well be looked on as a signal 
evidence of the protection of divine 
providence. It has not always hap- 


pened that councils could meet at the 
time and the place first indicated in 


the bull for their convocation. Some- 
times only a comparatively small num- 
ber of bishops could assemble; and 
weeks and months, and perhaps a 
year would pass by, before such a 
number could gather together as to 
render the opening of the council ad- 
visable. The difficulties of journeying 
were great. Oftentimes political jea- 
lousies, and the wars of nations, in- 
terfered to delay and embarrass, if 
they could not altogether thwart, the 
meeting, as well as the action of the 
council. Something of this kind was 
anticipated by many in the present 
instance. When, in 1867, Pius IX., in 
his address to the assembled bishops, 
stated his purpose of holding a sacred 
cecumenical council of the. bishops 
of the whole world, in order that, with 
their united counsels and labors, ne- 
cessary and salutary remedies might, 
by God’s help, be applied to the many 
evils under which the church suffers, 
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the heart of the Catholic world 
thrilled with delight. But among in- 
fidels and non-Catholics, and even 
lukewarm Catholics, or those of little 
faith, there was many a jest and many 
a sneer. Many a paper assured its 
readers that the council would not, 
could not assemble ; and some, who 
thought themselves well informed, de- 
clared that before the day for opening 
it would arrive, Garibaldi would be 
in Rome, and Pius IX. a wanderer 
and a fugitive, far from the Vatican. 
Plans were even then being laid to 
bring this about; and, ere many 
months rolled by, a well-prepared and 
vigorous attempt was made to carry 
them into effect. The attempt signal- 
ly failed. ‘The battle of Mentana for- 
bade its renewal in that shape for some 
time to come; and the storm, at one 
moment so threatening, passed by. 
The council was called, and the place 
and the day of its meeting appointed. 
What Garibaldi and his party had 
failed to effect by arms, diplomacy 
now attempted in another guise. The 
chief minister of a so-called Catholic 
power professed to entertain great ap- 
préhensions of the possible results of 
the council, and sent a secret circular 


‘to the courts of the other Catholic 


nations of Europe, urging the expe- 
diency of united action in such shape 
as might control the decisions of the 
council. Had the plan been adopted, 
and the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived been carried out in the details, 
the result would probably have been 
what the originators intended, and 
what indeed some of their papers an- 
nounced to the world as already de- 
termined on. The council would 
have been postponed, perhaps would 
not have met at all. But this plan 
failed too, The circular was received 
coldly, and the proposal fell to the 
ground. Under the guiding hand of 
Providence, all was peaceful. The 
bishops (save those under the Czar 
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of Russia) were free to travel in 
peace; and they came at the voice of 
the chief pastor. From the volcanic 
and coral islands of the Pacific, from 
Hudson’s Bay and Labrador and 
Canada, from Brazil, La Plata, and 
Chili, from the golden shores of Cali- 
fornia, from rugged New England and 
the fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
from mysterious Egypt, and the clas- 
sic isles of Greece, from the sacred 
hills and cities of Palestine and Syria, 
from the stricken remnants of Assyria 
and Media, from Persia, India, Bur- 
mah, Siam, and China, bishops were 
journeying toward the central city of 
the Catholic world. The antipo- 
dal Australia and New Zealand sent 
still others. From every country of 
Europe, Hungary, Bohemia, Illyria, 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Wiir- 
temberg, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the Island of Saints, 
they came, not merely a few delegates, 


but it seemed the entire episcopal 


body en masse. Distance and diffi- 
culties of the journey were no obsta- 
cles; even old age and infirmities 
seemed to have lost the power of re- 
taining these prelates athome. Among 
the arrivals in Rome over a score had 
passed eighty years of age, and one, 
not the least vigorous among them, 
had reached the mature age of ninety- 
five. And so it came to pass, under 
the blessing of Heaven, that in this 
nineteenth century, in which even 
that profound statesman and excele 
lent Catholic, Count De Maistre, once 
said it would be simply impossible to 
convene a general council of the 
church, all difficulties have vanished, 
and without one hour’s delay or post- 
ponement, the Vatican Council, ex- 
ceeding all others save one in its 
number of prelates, and far surpassing 
that one in its intrinsic grandeur, was 
opened in the majestic Basilica of St. 
Peter, on the day and the hour ori- 
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ginally appointed. We may trust 
that the blessing of Heaven will con- 
tinue with it, and that its results will 
be commensurate with the prayers and 
hopes of the Catholic world, in pro- 
moting the glory of God, in establish- 
ing the kingdom of Christ our Lord 
on earth, and in leading men to 
Christian holiness and eternal life. 

In our former article we gave an 
account of the grand spectacle pre- 
sented at the opening session, In 
the present one, we will speak of the 
general congregations, or committees 
of the whole, as we would term them, 
in which most of the work is to be 
done. The curious observer will find 
here many of those old rules and 
forms from which the modern and 
civilized world has derived our exist- 
ing codes of parliamentary rules. It 
is interesting to observe the points of 
agreement and of disagreement. For 
of later years, in our mundane parlia- 
ments, the strife of party spirit, and 
sometimes the necessity of settling a 
question by a given time, have brought 
in various devices unknown in those 
older and quieter assemblies for the 
purpose of shutting off debate, or 
overcoming the reluctance of a mino- 
rity for a speedy vote. 

An cecumenical council is, under 
one point of view, a deliberative as- 
sembly of the entire Catholic Church. 
The sovereign pontiff, who, as succes- 
sor of St. Peter, the head of the apos- 
tolic college in the see of Rome, is 
head of the Catholic Church and the 
centre of unity, presides ex-officio. 
As his right and his power were not 
bestowed on him by the church, but 
were instituted by her Divine Founder 
as an essential part of her organization, 
it follows that they do not cease, or 
suffer suspension, on occasion of, or 
during the holding of a council. 

His office in reference to councils 
has been recognized from the begin- 
ning. A Council of Alexandria, in 
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their letter to Pope Felix II., in the 
year 362, wrote: “ We know that in 
the great Council of Nice all the 
bishops unanimously declared that 
councils should not be held save 
with the judgment of the Roman 
pontiff,” and Julius I., in his first letter 
to the eastern churches, appealed to 
the ancient laws of the church, which 
forbade “ the holding of councils with- 
out the knowledge and assent of the 
Roman pontiff, because the Holy 
Roman Church held the primacy 
over all the churches.” In the first 
place, then, an cecumenical council 
must be summoned by the authority 
of the pope. In the second place, 
he presides in the council ex-officio, 
either personally or by such legates 
as he may send. The First Council 
of Nice in Bithynia was held in 325. 
Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
were present, all of them (save half 
a dozen) patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops from the east. Osius, a 


bishop of Spain, and two priests from 


Rome, presided in the name of Pope 
Sylvester. Meletius of Antioch, and 
afterward St. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
presided in the name of Pope Dama- 
sus in the First Council of Constan- 
tinople, in 381. St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria presided at the Council of Ephe- 
sus in 431, in the name of Pope St. 
Celestine I. St. Leo the Great sent 
two bishops, Pascasinus and Lucen- 
tius, and two priests, Boniface and 
Basil, who conjointly represented him, 
and presided over the Fourth General 
Council at Chalcedon, in the year 451. 
The same right has been exercised in 
every succeeding cecumenical council. 
Nor could it be otherwise. ‘The body 
cannot be separated from the head 
without destroying the life of the 
church. The gates of hell would 
then have assuredly prevailed over 
her. . 

A third right and office of the 
sovereign pontiff in relation to cecu- 
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menical councils is that of confirming 
and giving force to their decrees, 
His is the supreme duty and charge 
of confirming his brethren in the faith. 
Pope St. Damasus expresséd the Ca- 
tholic doctrine and practice on this 
head fifteen hundred years ago, when 
he wrote to the bishops of an African 
couneil, “ You well know, that to 
hold councils without the authority 
and approval of the Roman see is 
not according to the Catholic spirit; 
nor do we meet any councils that 
are held as legitimate which were 
not supported by its apostolic con- 
firmation.” The words of Pope Da- 
masus were then specially significant 
and emphatic. Not a quarter of a 
century before, in 363, six hundred 
bishops had assembled at Rimini, 
and, under pressure from the Empe- 
ror Constantius, had passed decrees 
which Pope Liberius reprobated. At 
once, and ever since, that Council of 
Rimini has been held as utterly desti- 
tute of authority. 

An cecumenical council, therefore, to 
be truly such, must be convoked by 
the sovereign pontiff, or by his autho- 
rity, must be presided over by him, 
either in person or by his legates, and 
its acts must be confirmed and sanc- 
tioned by him. 

To say he has the duty of judging 
when the necessities or dangers of the 
church render it proper to summon a 
general council, in order to meet or to 
remedy them, implies obviously that 
he will propose to the council the 
matters on which he calls for their 
judgment and their codéperation 
with him. As president ex-officio, it 
is his duty to make such arrangements 
in accordance with the spirit of reli- 
gion, and the usages of former coun- 
cils, as will facilitate and expedite the 
action of the council, and allow the 
bishops to return as quickly as possi- 
ble to their flocks. 

In the present instance, the sove- 
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reign pontiff has done this chiefly by 
the brief, Mudtiplices inter, and by the 
labors of the five preparatory com- 
missions, which have for nearly a 
year and a half been studying up the 
subjects which are to form a portion 
of the matter to be discussed and de- 
cided on by the council. 

We have already spoken of this 
apostolic letter, Mudtiplices inter. It 
was dated November 27th, and hay- 
ing been printed in pamphlet form, 
was delivered to the bishops on De- 
cember 2d, nearly a week before the 
opening of the council. There are 
ten chapters in it, several of which set 
forth the mode of procedure which 
will be followed in the council in the 
transaction of business. 

Chapter ii. is as follows: 


“Although the right and duty of pro- 
posing the matters to be treated in the 
Holy Gécumenical Council, and of: asking 
the judgments of the fathers on them, be- 
longs only to us and this apostolic see, 
yet we not only desire, but we exhort, that 
if any among the fathers of the council 
have any thing to propose which they 
believe will tend to the general benefit, 
they shall freely propose it. However, as 
we clearly perceive that this, unless it be 
done in proper time and mode, may serious- 
ly disturb the necessary order of the busi- 
ness of the council, we direct that such pro- 
posals be offered in this mode, to wit: 1. 
Each one must be put in writing, and be 
directly delivered to a special congregation 
(committee) composed of several cardinals 
and fathers.of the council, to be appointed 
by us. 2. It must regard the general wel- 
fare of the church, not the special benefit of 
only this or that diocese. 3. It must set 
forth the reasons for which it is held useful 
and opportune. 4. It must not run counter 
to the constant belief of the church, and her 
inviolable traditions. The said special con- 
gregation shall diligently weigh the proposi- 
tions delivered to it, and shall report to us 
their recommendation as to the admission 
or exclusion of them, in order that, after 
mature deliberation, we may decide whether 
or not they shall be plaeed before the coun- 
cil for discussion.” 


We may say here that this special 
committee has been appointed, and 
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is composed of twelve cardinals and 
fourteen prelates, Of the cardinals 
five are usually resident in Rome, 
three are from sees in Italy, one is 
French, one Spanish, one German, 
and one (Cardinal Cullen) from Ire- 
land. Of the prelates, two are patri- 
archs from the East, one is French, 
two Spanish, four Italians, one South 
American, one (Archbishop Spalding) 
from the United States, one Mexican, 
one English, one Belgian, and one 
German. This committee is thus an 
admirable synopsis, as it were, of the 
entire council. Their duties may here- 
after be delicate and responsible. So 
far, we believe, they have not been 
called on to act. 

Chapters v. and vii. of the same 
apostolic letter set forth that, for 
the rapid furthering of business, there 
shall be six other standing commit- 
tees, the members of all of which 
shall be elected by ballot, in the 
council: 1. On excuses for non- 
attendance, or for leave of absence, 
to consist of five members. 2. On 
grievances and complaints, likewise 
to consist of five members. 3. On 
matters of faith, to consist of twenty- 
four members. 4. On matters of dis- 
cipline, with twenty-four members. 
5. One on regular orders, with twen- 
ty-four members; and 6. One on ori- 
ental rites and on missions, to consist 
of twenty-four members. These last 
four committees, or deputations, as 
they are termed, will be presided over 
each by a cardinal, to be appointed 
by the pope. 

Chapter vi. appoints the officers 
and attendants required in the coun- 
cil, Prince John Colonna and Prince 
Dominic Orsini are sergeants-at-arms. 
What a change from the days, seven 
centuries ago, when their ancestors 
would meet only as rivals at court, or 
antagonists inthe field! The Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Fessler, of Germany, is named 
secretary of the council, with an un- 
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der secretary and two assistants. Se- 
ven notaries are named, and eight 
scrutatores or tellers, for receiving and 
counting the votes. Among these 
last is Monsignor Nardi, well known 
to the foreign visitors to Rome. The 
promotors, masters of ceremony, and 
ushers are also named in this chap- 
ter. 

Finally, the sovereign pontiff, who 
would preside in person only in the 
solemn sessions, designated five car- 
dinals who, in his name and by his 
authority, would preside in the gene- 
ral congregations. They were Car- 
dinals De Reisach, De Luca, Bizzarri, 
Bilio, and Capalti. 

The apostolic letter also set forth 
how the several committees of theo- 
logians had prepared schemata, or 
draughts, as we would term them, on 
various points belonging to the general 
purposes of the council. The Holy 
Father declared that he had abstain- 
ed from giving to these draughts any 
sanction of approval. They would 


be placed in the hands of the bishops 
for their serious study and for their 
discussion, (integra integre,) freely, and 
as to every part. 

These arrangements ‘were held to 
be sufficient at least in the commence- 


‘ment. Should it appear during the 
progress of the council that additional 
measures are necessary, it is obvious 
that they can, at any time, easily be 
provided by the fathers. 

In our account of the grand cere- 
monial of opening the council, we 
stated that the second decree appoint- 
ed a second solemn session to be held 
on the festival of the Epiphany, Janu- 
ary 6th. The bishops were also in- 
formed that the first general congre- 
gation would be held on Friday, De- 
cember roth, at nine A.M. 

On that morning, by half-past eight, 
thousands were waiting in the grand 
nave of St. Peter’s, to see the bishops 
as they arrived and passed up its 
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length, to reach the council hall, in 
the transept, to the right of the main 
altar. Hundreds remained to see 
them come out at the conclusion of 
the meeting. On each of the ten 
times since then that the bishops have 
met in general congregation, there 
was the crowd of Romans and of 
strangers. In truth, under some re- 
spects, this occasion seems almost as 
interesting as a public session. The 
bishops come, not in procession, but 
Singly,or in groups of two, three, or 
four, as they may chance to arrive at 
the door of St. Peter’s. They are 
robed not in cope and mitre, but sim- 
ply in rochet and mantelletta, and as 
they gravely walk up the nave, you 
have a full opportunity to scan their 
features and study their bearing, their 
size, and to read the thousand and 
one indications of character by which, 
whether correctly or incorrectly, men 
will ever form some judgment of 
those they look on. Most of them 
bear in their hands portfolios for writ- 
ing, and large quarto pamphlets which 
have been distributed to them. They 
look as if they had been studying, 
and were still preoccupied with mat- 
ters of importance. 

They enter the door of the council 
hall, and each one passes to his num- 
bered seat. Some open their pam- 
phlets, some are writing, some are 
conversing in whispers. At nine A.M. 
the main door is closed. Whoever 
comes late must enter by a side door. 
Mass of the Holy Ghost is celebrated 
by some one of the prelates, without 
music. At its conclusion, the pre- 
siding cardinals take their places. All 
kneel while the chief cardinal reads 
the prayers prescribed for the occa- 
sion. When he concludes, all rise, 
are seated, and the congregation is 
opened. 

On December roth, only four of 
the presiding cardinals were in their 
places. The chief one, Cardinal De 
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Reisach, was absent in Switzerland, 
whither he had gone for his health. 
He has since died there. Born in 
Bavaria, in 1806, of a noble family, 
his rank, his talents, and his personal 
accomplishments, and the prospect of 
a brilliant career before him, gather- 
ed around him a circle of admirers 
and hopeful friends, as, at the age of 
twenty, he took his place in the court 
of King Louis. Pure and delicate 
as a girl, loving piety, and dreading 
the seductions of the world, he soon 
gave up all the world offered, and 
withdrew to devote himself to the 
sanctuary. He.came to Rome, to 
pursue his theological studies in the 
German College, graduated with ho- 
nors, was ordained priest, and soon 
after, when not thirty years of age, 
was appointed rector of the celebrat- 
ed College of the Propaganda. His 


memory is dear to all those students, 
now scattered through the world, who 
had the happiness of being under his 


paternal care. In 1836, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Eichstadt, in his 
native land, and afterward was made 
Archbishop of Munich. In both 
these offices he displayed that zeal, 
and wisdom, and firmness, united with 
kindest charity, of which his earlier 
years had given such promise. He 
was, finally made cardinal, and re- 
signing the archbishopric of Munich, 
came several years ago to reside again 
in Rome. For some time past his 
health was impaired. He was presi- 
dent of one of the preparatory com- 
mittees of theologians and canonists 
for the council, and it is thought that 
his excessive labors as such contri- 
buted not a little to break his health 
down. In September he left Rome, 
never to return. In his death, the 
Vatican Council has lost one who 
would have been a most able presid- 
ing cardinal. 

On December roth, Cardinal De 
Luca, the next in rank, took his place, 
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and made a brief and eloquent ad- 
dress to the fathers. It was of course 
in Latin, the language of the coun- 
cil. The bishops voted by ballot, first, 
for the five members of the commit- 
tee on excuses, and then, a second 
time, for the five members of the 
committee on complaints. As the 
fathers voting were over seven hun- 
dred, as each one voted for ten per- 
sons, and as the voting was very 
scattering, it was obvious that the 
ballots could not be counted then 
and there. They were therefore plac- 
ed in boxes, which were publicly seal- 
ed; and a committee, consisting of 
the senior patriarch, the senior pri- 
mate, the senior archbishop, the senior 
bishop, and the senior mitred abbot, 
was appointed to superintend the 
counting of these votes the next day, 
and to superintend the counting here- 
after the votes to be cast in the com- 
ing elections. The ushers then de- 
livered to each of the bishops a copy 
of the first draught, or schema, on doc- 
trinal matters. The concluding prayer 
was said, and the meeting adjourned. 

The prelates elected on the com- 
mittee of excuses were, Melchers, 
Archbishop of Cologne; Monzon y 
Martins, Archbishop of Granada; 
Limberti, Archbishop of Florence ; 
Landriot, Archbishop of Rheims; 
and Pedicini, Archbishop of Bari. 

Those elected on the committee 
of complaints were, Angelini, Arch- 
bishop of Corinth ; Mermillod, Bishop 
of Geneva ; Sannibale, Bishop of Gub- 
bio; Rosati, Bishop of ‘Todi; and 
Canzi, Bishop of Cyrene. 

On the 14th of December, a second 
general congregation was held. After 
the celebration of mass and the open- 
ing prayers, two documents were dis- 
tributed to the bishops. The first 
had special reference to the council. 
It was a “ constitution” on the elec- 
tion of the Roman pontiff, should the 
apostolic see become vacant during 
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the cecumenical council. Referring 
to the long-established laws of the 
church as to such a case, the decrees 
of several sovereign pontiffs in times 
past, and the clear precedents in the 
history of several general councils, 
the Holy Father now anew decrees 
and ordains “ that if it please God to 
put an end to our mortal course dur- 
ing the General Council of the Vatican, 
whatever may be the position of the 
council and the state of the business 
on which it is engaged, the election 
of the new sovereign pontiff must 
be made by the cardinals alone, the 
council having no share therein.” 
And he further decrees and ordains 
that “if our death occur during the 
said Vatican Council, this council, in 
whatever state it may be, and what- 
ever be the position of the works on 
which it is engaged, is forthwith and 
immediately to be deemed suspend- 
ed andadjourned. The council must 


therefore at once abstain from hold- 
ing any meeting, congregation, or 


session ; it must not make any decree 
or canon, nor take any proceeding, 
until such time as the new pontiff, 
having been canonically elected by 
the sacred college of cardinals, judges 
right, in virtue of his supreme autho- 
rity, to ordain that the council be re- 
sumed and continued.” 

A cloud of sadness, we are told, 
seemed to fall on the assembly of 
prelates as they read this rehearsal 
and reénactment of the law of the 
church for the case contemplated—a 
case by no means impossible; for 
Pius 1X. has reached the ripe old age 
of fourscore, and in his pontificate is 
fast approaching “ the years of Peter.” 
They thought, doubtless, of their dis- 
tant homes and their flocks, so dear 
to their hearts; they thought of the 
council they were just entering on, 
and remembered how often other 
councils had lasted years. Yet from 
many a heart a prayer went up that 
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not by his death should this council 
cease; many a lip spoke the words, 
Vivat, diu vivat Pius Nonus. Were it 
not for the sanctity of the place, and 
the graveness of the assembly, the low 
spoken words would have been loud 
acclamations ringing through St. Pe- 
ter’s. 

The second paper did not directly 
refer to the council, and we would 
not speak of it here had it not been 
made the subject of so many remarks 
and so much misrepresentation in 
many secular papers. It was a bull 
revoking and annulling many of the 
censures and penalties enacted in 
times past by the canon law against 
various offences, 

A little thought will make the mat- 
ter clear. The church has power, and 
has always exercised it, to inflict her 
censures and penalties on grievous 
offenders. Such penalties, intended 
to deter from evil, and to procure, if 
possible, the amendment of the offend- 
er, must be prudently adapted to the 
circumstances of time and_ place. 
Many things must be taken into con- 
sideration. Hence, it will happen 
that what is beneficial at one time is 
hurtful at another. What in one age, 
or in one condition of a country, 
would repress the evil, may in another 
age, or under different circumstances, 
be found to aggravate it. 

Hence, in the body of canon law, 
commenced as it was eleven centu- 
ries ago, and embracing, in fact, many 
laws of a far more ancient date, it 
is not surprising to find many laws 
which, however wise at the time of 
their enactment, are no longer appli- 
cable with prudence, and which the 
church has centuries ago let fall into 
desuetude and oblivion. There are 
other laws concerning which this ac- 
tion may even now be going on. In 
some countries it may be more ad- 
vanced than in others. To some 
minds it may be clearer than to others. 
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Hence, for some time past, and espe- 
cially on occasion of the council, 
representations have been made in 
Rome on the subject. The sovereign 
pontiff, after mature consideration, and 
taking advice of his counsellors, has 
by this bull withdrawn and repealed 
all the censures and ecclesiastical pen- 
alties at any time in ages past enact- 
ed by his predecessors, excepting those 
of which he gives a special and defi- 
nite list in the bull. ‘These he leaves 
as they were ; all others he abrogates. 

At this second congregation a bal- 
lot was taken for the members of the 
committee or deputation on matters 
of faith. _ Each prelate voted for twen- 
ty-four persons. There were seven 
hundred and twenty-one votes cast. 
They were sealed up as, before, in the 
presence of the council, and were 
afterward counted, The result was 
as follows : 


1. Most Rev. Emmanuel Garcia Gil, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, Spain. 

2. Rt. Rev. Louis Francis Pié, Bishop of 
Poitiers, France. 

3. Most Rev. Patrick Leahy, Archbishop 
of Cashel, Ireland. 

4. Most Rev. Réné Fr. Regnier, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, Franee. 

5. Most Rev. John Simor, Archbishop of 
Gran, Hungary. 

6. Most Rev. Ignatius Andrew Schaep- 
man, Archbishop of Utrecht, Holland. 

7. Most Rev. Antonius Hassun, Arme- 
nian Patriarch. 

8. Rt. Rev. Bartholomew D’Avanzo, Bi- 
shop of Calvi. 

9. Most Rev. Miecislaus Ledochowski, 
Archbishop of Gnesen and Posen. 

10. Most Rev. Francis Cugini, Archbi- 
shop of Modena, Italy. 

11. Rt. Rev. S. D. Larangeira, Bishop 
of Rio Grande, Brazil. 

12. Rt. Rev. Ignatius Senestry, Bishop 
of Ratisbon, Bavaria. 

13. Most Rev. Victor A. Dechamps, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Belgium. 

14. Most Rev. Martin J. Spalding, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, United States. 

15. Rt. Rev. Anthony Monescillo, Bishop 
of Jaen, Spain. 

16. Rt. Rev. Peter J. De Preux, Bishop 
of Sion, Switzerland. 
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17. Rt. Rev. Vincent Gasser, Bishop of 
Brixen, Tyrol. 

18. Most Rev. Raphael V. Valdivieso, 
Archbishop of Santiago, Chili. 

19» Most Rev. Henry Edward Manning,, 
Archbishop of Westminster, England. 

20. Rt. Rev. Fred. M. Zinelli, Bishop of 
Treviso, Lombardy. 

22. Most Rev. Walter Steins, Archbishop 
of Calcutta. 


23. Rt. Rev. Conrad Martin, Bishop of 
Paderborn, Prussia. 

24. Most Rev. Joseph S. Allemany, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, United States. 

Cardinal Bilio was appointed chairman. 


This is looked on as the most im- 
portant committee of the council ; and 
it is gratifying to us, and honorable 
to the Catholic Church of the United 
States, that two of our archbishops 
should be placed on it. 

A third general congregation was 
held on the 21st of December, for the 
election in the same manner of twen- 
ty-four prelates, to constitute the de- 
putation or committee on discipline. 
The number of votes given was lar- 
ger than on the previous occasion. 
We give the names of those elected, 
arranging them here, as we did be- 
fore, according to the number of suf- 
frages each one received : 


1. Most Rev. John McCloskey, Areh- 
bishop of New York, United States. 

2. Rt. Rev. William Ullathorne, Bishop 
of Birmingham, England. 

3- Most Rev. John McHale, Archbishop 
of Tuam, Ireland. 

4- Most Rev. Pelagius De Lavastida, 
Archbishop of Mexico. 

5. Rt. Rev. Pantaleon Monserrat y Na- 
varro, Bishop of Barcelona, Spain. 

6. Most Rev. Anastasius Yusto, Arch- 


‘bishop of Burgos, Spain. 


7. Most Rev. Julius Arrigoni, Archbishop 
of Lucea, Italy. 

8. Most Rev. Francis Baillargeon, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, Canada. 

9. Most Rev. Paul Ballerini, Patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

ro. Rt. Rev. Claudius Plantier, Bishop 
of Nimes, France. 

11. Rt. Rev. Theodore de Montpellier, 
Bishop of Liege, France. 

12. Rt. Rev. Stephen Marilley, Bishop 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
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13. Rt. Rev. F. X. Wierzchleyski, Bishop 
of Lemberg, Hungary. 

14. Rt. Rev. George Stahl, Bishop of 
Wurzburg, Germany. 

15. Rt. Rey. John Ambrose Huerta, 
Bishop of Puno, South America. 

16, Rt. Rev. Charles Fillion, Bishop of 
Le Mans, France. 

17. Rt. Rev. John B. Zwerger, Bishop 
of Segovia. 

18. Rt. Rev, Nicholas Sergent, Bishop 
of Quimper, France. 

19. Rt. Rev. Michael Heiss, Bishop of 
La Crosse, United States. 

20. Most Rev. Marianus Ricciardi, Arch- 
bishop of Reggio, Italy. 

21. Rt. Rev. Leo Meurin, Bishop of 
Ascalon. 

22. Rt. Rey. John Guttadauro di Rebur- 
done, Bishop of Caltanisetta, Italy. 

23. Rt. Rev. Marinus Marini, Bishop of 
Orvieto, Italy. 

24. Rt. Rev. Joseph Aggarbati, Bishop 
of Sinigaglia, Italy. : 

Cardinal Caterini was afterward appointed 
president of this committee. 


On December 28th, another gene- 
ral congregation was held, at which 
the following twenty-four prelates 
were elected, to constitute the com- 


mittee on all questions relating to the 
. religious orders: 


I. Most Rev. Francis Felix y Solans, 
Archbishop of Tarragona, Spain. 

2. Rt. Rev. Andrew Raess, Bishop of 
Strasbourg, Alsace. 

3. Most Rev. Godfrey St. Marc, Arch- 
bishop of Rennes, France. 

4. Rt. Rev Ferdinand Blanco, Bishop of 
Avila, Spain. 

5. Rt. Rev. John Derry, Bishop of Clon- 
fert, Ireland. 

6. Most Rev. Joseph B. Dusmet, Arch- 
bishop of Catania, Sicily. 

7. Rt. Rev. Felix Cantimorri, Bishop of 
Parma, Italy. 

8. Most Rev. Joseph J. Checa, Arch- 
bishop of Quito, South America, ’ 

9. Most Rev. Frederic de Fiirstenberg, 
Archbishop of Olmiitz. 

10. Most Rev. Charles Pooten, Arch- 
bishop of Antivari and Scutari, in Dalma- 
tia. 

11. Rt. Rev. Paul Micaleff, Bishop of 
Citta di Castello, Italy, 

12. Rt. Rev. Stephen V. Ryan, Bishop of 
Buffalo, United States, 
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13. Rt. Rev. Simon Spilotros, Bishop of 
Tricarico, Greece. 

14. Most Rev. Alexander Angeloni, 
Archbishop of Urbino, Italy. 

15. Rt. Rev. Ignatius M. Cardoso, Bi. 
shop of Faro. 

16. Rt. Rev. Francis de Leonrod, Bishop 
of Eichstadt, Bavaria, 

17. Rt. Rev. William I. Clifford, Bishop 
of Clifton, England. 

18. Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Salzano, Bishop 
of Tanes. 

19. Rt. Rev. John I. Fayet, Bishop of 
Bruges, Belgium. 

20. Rt. Rev. M. Ephrem Garrelon, Bi- 
shop of Nemesi. 

21. Most Rev. Aloysius Nazari di Cala- 
biano, Archbishop of Milan. 

22. Most Rev. George Ebedjesu Kayatt, 
Chaldean Archbishop of Amida. 

23. Rt. Rev. Caspar Willi, Bishop of 
Antipatros, Greece. 

24. Rt. Rev. John Thomas Ghilardi, 
Bishop of Mondovi, Italy. 

Cardinal Bizzarri was appointed presi- 
dent of this deputation. 


This fourth congregation was one 
of importance and special interest, for 
at this meeting the discussion of the 
schema, or draught, on certain matters 
regarding faith, given to the bishops 
on December roth, was to commence. 
Originally, and to the great mortifica- 
tion of the architect, the noble hall 
prepared for the council was found 
to be unsuited for speaking. Its size, 
the loftiness of the roof, and its com- 
munication aloft with the nave and 
the dome, seemed to render even 
strong voices inaudible. When the 
secretaries made announcements, they 
were forced to repeat the same words 
two or three times from different posi- 
tions, that all might hear. To hold 
discussions there seemed impossible. 
Various halls in the Vatican Palace 
were measured. Several churches 
were examined; and at one time it 
was almost decided to try a hall in 
the distant Quirinal Palace. But, be- 
fore doing so, the architect tried other 
plans in the council hall itself, and 
has finally succeeded in remedying 
the evils complained of in a very 
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simple manner, and to the satisfaction 
of all. ‘The hall itself is, as we have 
said, the north wing of the transept, 
divided from the rest of the church 
by a partition wall, rising about one 
third of the way to the vaulted ceiling 
above. Its dimensions are about two 
hundred feet in length by almost one 
hundred in breadth, and the ceiling 
is over one hundred and fifty feet 
high. Its southern end, toward the 
church, is square. The other end is 
the semi-circular apse of the transept. 
This apse is occupied by an elevated 
platform, on which, in the middle, is 
the throne of the sovereign pontiff. 
The cardinals are seated in lines on 
either side of him, and before them 
are seated the patriarchs. All this 
occupies nearly one third of the hall. 
For the other two thirds, lines of seats 
stretch down on either side, from the 
platform to the partition wall, giving 
ample room for all the bishops. In 
the middle, between these rows of 
seats, stretches an ample space down 
to the broad door. ‘Toward the plat- 
form there are here and there in it 
tables and seats for the secretaries, 
notaries, and other officials. Nearer 
the door stands the altar, and near by 
the movable pulpit. The alteration 
consists in this: a second partition 
wall, of light materials, is thrown 


across the hall, about one third of- 


the way: from the door, cutting off 
the altar and one half of the seats on 
either side. The prelates who occu- 
pied these seats are now placed in 
other temporary seats in the middie 
space and on the platform. As the 
Holy Father does not preside in the 
congregations, his throne is removed, 
and thus room is obtained in the apse 
for another altar, at which the mass 
is celebrated. At itg conclusion, the 
presiding cardinals come forward and 
take their places in seats in front of 
the altar. The pulpit stands oppo- 
site, against the middle of the new 
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partition ; and the loss of voice by its 
passage aloft into the church is pre- 
vented by an awning overhead, stretch- 
ing entirely across the hall, and ex- 
tending from the partition some 
twenty-five feet forward. 

In a solemn session all this change 
disappears. The second partition and 
the awning are taken away. The 
prelates occupy their old places; the 
second altar is removed; the pope’s 
throne is restored ; and the services are 
at the original altar. All is brought 
back again for the next congregation. 
A few hours suffice to put it up or 
take it away. 

In the congregation of December 
28th, after the voting had ended, and 
the ballots had been sealed up as 
usual, to be afterward counted, the 
presiding cardinal announced that the 
discussion on the first schema, or 
draught, on matters of faith, would now 
commence, and that fourteen prelates 
had already given notice of their in- 
tention to speak. They would have 
precedence of all others, and would 
be heard in their order of rank and 
seniority. Seven spoke that day, all 
of course in Latin. First was Cardi- 
nal Rauscher, of Vienna. The second 
of the number was the learned Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis. The seventh 
was the eloquent Archbishop Con- 
nolly, of Halifax. The discussion 
was continued on the 29th, when, in 
addition to the seven who remained 
over from the day before, a second 
list of ten additional speakers was an- 
nounced. On the 3d of January, 
the Bishop of Savannah spoke; and 
a third, list of five more speakers was. 
given in on the 4th. On the 8th, 
still nine speakers in addition sent in 
their names; all was closed at the 
sitting of January 11th. In all, thirty- 
five speakers addressed the council. 
Three others, who were to speak,. 
stated that what they intended to say 
had already been fully treated of by 
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other speakers, and in such manner 
as to render any repetition unneces- 
sary. The speakers were from North 
America, South America, France, 
Spain, Italy, Prussia, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Greece, Armenia, and 
Chaldea. The Latin was their com- 
mon language, and it was wonderful 
with what correctness and readiness 
all spoke it. Some of them—the 
Italians and Hungarians especially— 
were as fluent as if it were their 
mother-tongue—as indeed it almost 
is for them. The nationality of the 
speaker might generally be known at 
once by the intonations of his voice 
and the peculiarities of his pronuncia- 
tion. But the widest differences heard 
there did not prevent their perfectly 
understanding each other. There 
was no one to use the “ English” 
pronunciation of Latin. Had that 
been heard, the majority of the 
bishops would have thought it some 
dialect of English. As it was, the 
variations seemed like the differences 
of English, Irish, Scotch, and Ameri- 
can orators, who all speak the same 
language, each with a marked accent 
and peculiar mode of pronunciation ; 
yet all are perfectly intelligible to 
each other. 

But these peculiarities were forgot- 
ten, as the prelates bent forward to 
catch the calm and earnest words, in 
which the successive speakers brought 
their intimate knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, of the traditions of the 
church, of the acute reasoning of the 
scholastics, of modern philosophy, of 
history, ecclesiastical and civil, and 
-of modern sciences in their most ad- 
vanced stages, to bear on the sub- 
jects before them. The speakers 
‘seemed somewhat awed by the ma- 
jesty of the assembly, but they spoke 
firmly and freely ; for they were ful- 
filling a sacred duty in thus expressing 
their matured thoughts and earnest 
‘convictions. There was no applause. 
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It would scarce comport with the dig- 
nity of the assembly. The prelates 
listened in silence and attentively, and 
seemed to weigh carefully the merits 
of each argument or criticism as it 
dropped from the lips of the speaker. 

All these discourses were carefully 
taken down by the stenographers of 
the council, and were immediately 
written out. At the conclusion of the 
discussion, the Schema itself which had 
been discussed, and all the speeches 
on it, were referred to the deputa- 
tion or committee on faith, who will 
make such alterations and amend- 
ments in it as a careful weighing of 
the remarks made may show to be 
advisable. In this amended form, 
it will come again before the congre- 
gation for further consideration, and 
ultimately for approval or rejection. 
In the mean time, other schemata or 
draughts on discipline have been 
placed in the hands of the prelates, 
to be studied, discussed, and acted on 
in a similar way. 

In the congregation of January 
3d, the death of Cardinal Reisach, 
chief of the presiding cardinals, was 
announced. He had not been able to 
return from Switzerland to take his 
seat in the council. It was also an- 
nounced that the holy father had 
appointed Cardinal De Angelis to 
fill the vacant place. Cardinal de © 
Angelis is Bishop of Fermo, in Italy, 
and is a hale old man, approaching 
seventy years of age. He has suf- 
fered not a little from the government 
of Victor Emanuel, and is looked on 
as a confessor like those of the earlier 
ages of the church. He was im- 
prisoned, maltreated, taken away from 
his see, and kept for years in domi- 
cilio coatto, under arrest, as we would 
say, and forbidden to go beyond cer- 
tain restricted Timiits. He was set at 
liberty about two yearsago, He isa 
bishop of vast learning, full of zeal and 
energy, and of unshakable firmness. 
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His sufferings have made him tht 
idol of the clergy of Italy. They 
hold him a most worthy successor of 
the lamented Reisach. 

On the festival of the Epiphany of 
our Lord, January 6th, the second 
solemn session of the Vatican Coun- 
cil was held. There was no proces- 
sion. The prelates, having robed in 
cope and mitre in the adjoining cha- 
pels, entered the hall singly or in 
groups, and took each his proper 
place. At nine o’clock, the cardinals 
and sovereign pontiff entered. Car- 
dinal Patrizi celebrated the high mass. 
The music was. by the unequalled 
choir of the Sistine Chapel. The 
crowd of strangers and Romans 
gathered in St. Peter’s, though not 
so large as on the day of the open- 
ing, was still immense. At the con- 
clusion of the mass, the book of the 
gospels was reverently enthroned on 
the altar, the pontiff chanted the usual 
prayers, the Litany of the Saints was 


intoned, and the responses swelled 
and rang through the vast church as 
the bishops and thousands of the 


assistants sang them in unison. As 
on the first day, the pontiff arose to- 
ward the end of the Litany, and thrice 
blessed the kneeling assembly, and 
prayed the Saviour to bless, to sanc- 
tify, and to preserve and protect this 
holy council; and stronger and grand- 
er than before rolled the united answer, 
Te rogamus, audi nos. Other prayers 
followed the Litany. A gospel was 
chanted, and the holy father inton- 
ed the Veni Creator. ‘The choir took 
up the strain, and the body of prelates 
responded in the alternate verses. 
The usual prayer to the Holy Ghost 
followed. The time for the special 
business of the session had come. It 
was to make the solemn profession 
of faith, which, by the laws of the 
church, is required in every ecclesias- 
tical synod or council. 

The promotors, approaching the 
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holy father, knelt and asked that 
this be nowdone. He assented, and 
arose, and put off his mitre. All 
arose, and stood uncovered. In his 
own clear, ringing voice, in tones that 
filled the hall, and passed out to the 
multitude beyond in the church—so 
clear that words could be caught far 
off at the other end of the transept— 
he read slowly and solemnly the pro- 
fession of Catholic faith, in the form 
of Pius IV., and seemed to lay special 
stress on the declaration that in his 
heart he held and professed this holy 
faith, and would hold it, with God’s 
blessing, until death, and concluded, 
“T, Pius, Bishop of the Catholic 
Church, so promise, vow, and swear. 
So help me God, and these holy gos- 
pels,” and kissed the book of gospels. 
He was then seated. The prelates 
remained standing as before, while 
one of their number read, in a clear 
voice, the same profession in their 
name. When he had concluded, the 
masters of ceremony placed a book 
of the gospels on the knees of the 
pontiff, and one by one the cardinals 
approached, according to their rank, 
and confirmed the profession, “ I, 
Constantine, Cardinal Patrizi, pro- 
mise, vow, and swear, according to 
the form just read. So help me God, 
and these holy gospels,” and kissed 
the book. After the cardinals came 
the patriarchs and primates, and then 
the archbishops and bishops. It was, 
in truth, a sublime evidence of the 
truth and the living force of our holy 
religion to behold these prelates of 
the church, assembled from every 
quarter of the globe, gradually pass- 
ing down from their seats, as their 
turn came, to join the line that was 
slowly passing up the centre of the 
hall toward the throne of the pontiff, 
that, kneeling before him, each one 
might personally unite in this solemn 
profession of a common faith. The 
crowd seemed electrified, and at times 
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almost melted to tears as they saw 
some aged prelate, with tottering step, 
assisted up the steps of the platform 
by the masters of ceremony, and 
again carefully and gently aided, as 
he came down, or a blind bishop led 
on by the hand, that he might unite 
with his brethren. The world was 
dark to him, but his soul was illumin- 
ed by the light of heaven. The pre- 
lates made the profession each in the 
liturgical language of his rite. Most, 


of course, in Latin, some in Greek, 
and Syriac, and Chaldean, and Ara- 
bic, and Armenian, and Copt, and 
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Slavonic. In the true church, around 
the centre of unity, there may be 
many languages, there is but one 
faith, Under the banner of error, 
even if the language be but one, 
there are many religions. 

This solemn ceremony lasted for 
two hours and a half. When it was 
concluded, the Ze Deum was intoned, 
and chanted in the old and venerable 
Gregorian style by the choir, the 
bishops, and the assembied thousands, 


. and with it closed the second public 


session of the Vatican Council. 
Rome, January 15, 1870. 
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THE Porms oF THOMAS D’ArRcY 
McGEE. With Introduction and Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
I vol. 12mo, pp. xii. 612. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 186g. 


That Mr. McGee was a man of high 
intellectual gifts and merit no one can 
deny. His History of Ireland proves 
this sufficiently, to say nothing of his 
other writings in prose. As a states- 
man, he was also above the common 
order. In respect to his integrity and 
disinterestedness, the judgments of his 
countrymen are various, and he has 
been at different times obnoxious to the 
‘censures of very opposite parties, while 
at the same time he has always had 
many warm admirers. He was cer- 
tainly led astray by revolutionary ten- 
dencies at one period of his career, and 
is accused of having, at a later period, 
erred in a contrary direction from a de- 
sire to gain political preferment. From 
what we know of -him through his writ- 
ings and the sketch of his life contained 
in this volume, we are disposed to think 
that he was truly a noble-hearted man, 
and always intent on serving the best 
interests both of his native and adopted 
countries, of his religion, and of his own 


Celtic race everywhere. The faults of 
his youth he made good by a subsequent 
reparation which does him honor, and 
we believe that in his later political life 
he was governed by sincere convictions, 
and never lost sight of the great object 
of his youthful devotion. At the time 
of his dastardly assassination, which 
awoke such a lively and universal senti- 
ment of sorrow, he was one of the most 
valued contributors to this magazine, 
and was intending, had his life been 
spared, to continue his interesting ar- 
ticles on topics connected with Ireland. 

Mrs. Sadlier’s biographical sketch, 
introduction, and notes add greatly to 
the worth of the volume, and to her 
already high reputation as a writer. 
Like all her other literary productions, 
they are full of the spirit of fervent en- 
thusiasm for her religion and her race 
and of the romantic love of her native 
island. The sentiments and opinions 
which are interwoven with the sketch 
of Mr. McGee’s life, in relation to the 
welfare of Ireland and the Irish people, 
make it also one of the most sensible 
and judicious essays on this subject we 
have ever met with. It is well worthy 
of the frequent and attentive perusal of 
every one who has the real interests of 
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the Irish people at heart, and increases 
the debt of gratitude which all her coun- 
trymen in America owe to the accom- 
plished authoress. 

We have reserved our remarks on the 
poetry which fills this goodly volume to 
the last. It has its chief interest and 
significance from its relation to the 
topics of which we have been speaking. 
It was one of the instruments through 
which Mr. McGee gave voice to his pa- 
triotic sentiments, and sought to kin- 
dle the same in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. That his themes are in them- 
selves the fittest possible for the most 
stirring poetry, cannot be questioned. 
He was endowed with a large share of 
genuine poetic gifts, and the great num- 
ber of really fine pieces which are con- 
tained in this volume, thrown off in lei- 
sure moments, in haste, and amid all his 
other labors, prove that, if he had made 
it his chief aim to become a poet, he 
would have attained great eminence. 
Some of his most perfect pieces are 
truly exquisite, as a specimen of which 
we may designate the one called “Iona 
to Erin,” first published in this magazine. 
We think the editress might judiciously 
have omitted some of the more unfin- 
ished and imperfect pieces, and others 
written in the earlier part of his career, 
and containing too much of that unhal- 
lowed revolutionary and vengeful fire 
which afterward gave place to a more 
holy and Christian flame. We hope this 
volume of genuine Irish poetry will be- 
come a favorite book with the millions 
of exiles from Erin who have made their 
home in this new world, and that their 
children also will learn from it to love 
and venerate both the national and reli- 
gious traditions of the country of their 
forefathers. 


CREATION A RECENT WorK OF Gop, 
By the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
New York. New York: Pott & 
Amery, Cooper Union. 1870, 


This is an attempt to show that the 
literal theory of creation in six days is 
deducible from the observed facts of 
geology. The author occasionally shows 
some ingenuity, but on the whole the 
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work is not one which will command the 
respect of scientific men, and its appear- 
ance is rather to be regretted, as tending 
to the spread of infidelity, by giving the 
impression that religion and science 
cannot well be reconciled. 


THE HOty GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 1870, 


All lovers of “ Tennyson’s enchanted 
reverie” have here another true feast. 
The four Idylls, the main portion of the 
volume, are fully equal to the first four: 
as faultiess, as sublime, as instructive. 
We do not hesitate to say that the whole 
series of these “Idylls of the King,” as 
the author intends them to be read, 
forms a work which, for all that is best 
of epic and didactic, is not only unsur- 
passed, but unequalled, in the poetry of 
the world, Besides its artistic beauty, 
which out-Homer’s Homer, it is emi- 
nently Catholic. The poet’s genius 
could not fail to perceive that on Catho- 
lic ground alone is real romance to be 
found ; and, as the result of deep and 
accurate study, his poem is a splendid 
proof of the Catholicity of the ancient 
British church. He is also the purest 
of poets. None appreciates so well, on 
the one hand, the dignity of love and 
the sanctity of marriage; or, on the 
other, the glory of virginity and the bless- 
edness of divine espousals. 

The rest of the volume bears the 
stamp of the same master-hand as ever. 
We only regret to find so few lyrics. 
Of those with which he has deigned to 
enrich us, that entitled “The Higher 
Pantheism” is especially worthy of 
note—for such, at least, as are capable 
of understanding it. Tennyson has the 
art of extrinsicating, and shaping in 
‘“*closest words,” intuitions which all 
minds have in common, but mostly 
without the power of analyzing them, or 
even without the consciousness of their 
presence. He uses the word “ pan- 
theism” here in the sense that “ God is 
all,” and not that “all is God.” He in- 
sists on the objectivity of truth, and 
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therefore diametrically opposes the sub- 
jective autotheism of the day. 

The influence of the poet is the widest 
and most lasting of influences; and 
Tennyson’s influence for good, espe- 
cially on the youth of our times, is, in 
our judgment, inestimable. We believe 
that his influence is powerful to check 
the follies and purify the tone of the age, 
and we pray that this volume may not be 
his last. 


TITANIA’S BANQUET, PICTURES OF 
WoMAN, AND OTHER Poems. By 
George Hill. Third Edition. Re- 
vised and’ Enlarged. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1870. 


This volume contains many pieces 
which prove the author a true poet. 
There are passages worthy of Moore, 
and even of Byron. We regret, how- 
ever, that the author should have done 
such an injustice to his powers as to 
show an habitual carelessness both in 
diction and in versification. “The 
Ruins of Athens,” too, by far the best 
long poem in the book, reflects too 
patently considerable portions of the 
first two cantos of “ Childe Harold,” 
more especially of the second. 

We congratulate the author on his 
conversion to the church. Had this 
taken place in his younger days, he 
might have done service in the cause of 
Catholicity with his talents. We hope, 
however, it is not too late now. 


Lire oF J. A. ALEXANDER, D.D. By 
H, C. Alexander. New York: Chas. 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 


This is an extremely well-written, in- 
teresting, and, moreover, genial and en- 
tertaining book, which any one, whether 
he be religious or purely worldly, a be- 
liever or an unbeliever in Christiani- 
ty, a friend or a foe of Presbyterian 
doctrine, must read with pleasure. It 
is not an ordinary clerical biography, 
but the life of a man who, though be- 
longing to the clerical order in his own 
denomination, was chiefly devoted to 
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study and teaching, and was one of the 
most eminent scholars, as well as elo- 
quent preachers, this country has pro. 
duced. He was also a man of the high. 
est order of personal attractiveness, of 
exquisite taste and culture in Jde//es-/e- 
éres, poetry, and music, and a humorist 
nearly if not quite equal to the choicest 
wits of English literature. It is impos- 
sible to read his life without admiring 
and loving the man, and esteeming the 
greatscholar. He wasadisciple, friend, 
and compeer of the celebrated Heng- 
stenberg, whose masterly vindication of 
the Messianic doctrine of the Old Tes. 
tament against Jews and neologists is 
so well known. Professor Alexander’s 
greatest work isa Commentary on Isai- 
as, written in the same spirit. He was 
a powerful opponent of that neological 
and rationalistic school which under- 
mines all religion by denying the divine 
authority of its inspired records, and so 
far did a great service to the cause of 
Christianity. It is impossible not to 
see, however, that these great Protes- 
tant scholars, who produce such solid 
and valuable works in defence of that 
part of their doctrine which is Catholic, 
fail altogether in completing their struc- 
ture. They stop short at a certain 
point, and their genius immediately de- 
serts them. 

Their exposition of the doctrine con- 
cerning the person of the Messias is 
admirable ; but when they come to ex- 
plain the prophecies concerning the 
Messianic kingdom, all vanishes into a 
vague ideality or a prognostication of 
some church of the future equally vain 
with the Jewish expectation of a com- 
ing Messias. When we consider the 
lives and works of men in many re- 
spects so admirable, and who might 
have been bright lights in the church of 
God, we grieve more deeply over that 
deplorable schism which divides from 
us sO many who adore our Lord Jesus 
Christ and reverence the prophets and 
apostles. Dr. Alexander was, of course, 
hostile to the Catholic religion, as he 
must have been to be an hogest Pres- 
byterian ; but there is surprisingly little 
in his biography that shocks the reli- 
gious sentiment of a Catholic, and it 
appears very clearly how unbounded 
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was his admiration for the learned Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti. 


Tue ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST; OR, 
CHRIST THE WONDERFUL, THE 
COUNSELLOR, GOD THE MIGHTY, 
THE FATHER OF THE WORLD TO 
COME, THE PRINCE OF PEACE. By 
the Rev. Father Joseph Gasparini, 
Passionist. Dublin: James Duffy. 


This book is a medium between a 
theological treatise and a series of me- 
ditations. There is much learning and 
a great deal of imagination in it, using 
this last term in agood sense. Italians 
usually combine the beautiful with the 
useful, and throw a poetic charm over 
grave subjects. F. Gasparini is no ex- 
ception, and we think his treatise ought 
to be popular on this account. 


LIFE OF THE VENERABLE J. B. DE 
LA SALLE. 

PARTICULAR EXAMEN FOR BROTHERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. By 
Brother Philippe. New York: P. 
O’Shea. 1870, 


These are two very useful and edify- 
ing books, whose contents will recom- 
mend them, although no effort has been 
made to give them an attractive exte- 
rior. 


ANGE’S COMMENTARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Vol. V. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


This volume contains Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, 
commented by Dr. Otto Zéckler. The 
first book is transiated by Professor 
Aiken, of Union Coilege ; the second 
by Professor Wells, of the same college, 
with additions and a metr‘cal version 
by Professor Tayler Lewis; the third 
by Professor Green, of Princeton, well 
known by his excellent refutation of 
Colenso on the Pentateuch. It is a 
monument of erudition, to which the 
American editors have contributed not 
alittle. The translations are valuable 
critical helps to a study of the original 
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text. The poetical merit of the version 
of Ecclesiastes does not appear to us 
of the firstorder. The inevitable short- 
coming of all Protestant exposition of 
the Holy Scripture is most patent in the 
commentary on the Canticles, the most 
difficult and mysterious book in the 
sacred canon. It is the divine text- 
book of mystical theology, and can be 
understood and expounded only by a 
man deeply versed in the science of the 
saints, such as St. John of the Cross, 
whose spiritual canticles are a most 
perfect imitation and reproduction of 
the inspired songs of Solomon. 


Ecce FEMINA: AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE 
THE WOMAN QUESTION, etc. By 
Carlos White. Boston: Lee & She- 
pard. 


This book is a novelty in one respect 
in our recent American literature. It 
is logical. The style is clear, pointed, 
and direct; the author grapples man- 
fully with that arch sophist, John Stuart 
Miil, and wresting the dagger of his 
logic from his hand, deals him a deadly 
blow, like that which Joab gave to Ab- 
ner the son of Ner. It adds much to 
the value of this book that the author 
does not indulge in any satire on wo- 
men, but treats them with that respect 
which is their due so long as they re- 
main women, and do not become Ama- 
zons. Weare sorry to see him apply the 
coarse and libellous epithet “ bloody ” 
to Queen Mary of England. The less 
Protestants have to say about bloodshed 
in connection with English history the 
better; for history is a little better 
known than it used tobe. Mr. White 
believes in the Bible—almost as great a 
novelty now a days as believing in logic. 
It is very refreshing to find a man who 
writes without cant, and yet asserts 
fearlessly Christian principles. Imper- 
fect as it is, such Christianity as Mr. 
White professes is far preferable to the 
immoral system which has lately given 
such loathsome exhibitions of itself as 
to evoke the bitter scorn and mockery 
of even the secular press. Mr. White 
deserves the thanks of the sensible por- 
tion of the community, and we hope his 
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book will be extensively read and care- 
fully reflected on by men and women 
alike. 


FAIR HARVARD. A Story of American 
College Life. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Son. 1869. 


This book presents a sufficiently cor- 
rect view of American college life. It 
is interesting, possesses considerable 
literary merit, and contains some happy 
sketches of Boston society. 

It has, however, one fault in common 
with Verdant Green, a book after which 
it is evidently modelled to a considera- 
ble extent. It lacks a sufficiently high 
tone. Getting up muscle, excessive 
drinking, midnight escapades, and im- 
morality, alluded to more or less openly, 
are made to play entirely too prominent 
a part in both stories. In Fair Har- 
vara the brutal foot-ball game (now, we 
believe, abolished) is depicted without 
condemnation—except from a young 
lady, whose judgment the reader is of 
course expected, with the hero of the 
story, to disregard—while the disgrace- 
ful conduct of the students at Worces- 
ter two years ago is narrated as though 
it were something very “ smart.” When 
we read such things, we involuntarily 
think of what Carlyle, we believe, says 
somewhere in his works—that most 
young men at that age when, under the 
present system of things, they are at 
college, should be uader barrels. A 
couple of contemptuous allusions, more- 
over, to the Irish people, found in this 
book, are, we assure the author, to say 
the least, in exceedingly bad taste. 

We think it our duty to add that we 
by no means consider Harvard, or any 
other non-Catholic college, a suitable 
place for a Catholic young man to pur- 
sue his studies. His morality will there 
be endangered ; but what is perhaps of 
still more importance, his faith will be 
put in the greatest peril. This is true 
of Harvard College now more than ever 
before, since under the new régime lec- 
tures are delivered before the students 
on all the different systems of philoso- 
phy, by eminent professors of the same ; 
and in this list Positivism—in other 
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words, rank A ¢heism—is included. This 
is done in order that the young student 
may be enabled to choose for himself— 
if he pleases, Atheism! We have 
here, however, but a logical sequence 
of the doctrine of private judgment, and 
we see to what they finally come who 
have once rejected the only infallible 
criterion of truth. 


THE PRIMEVAL WoRLD OF HEBREW 
TRADITION. By Frederick Henry 
Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1870. 


The paper, type, and entire typogra- 
phical and mechanical execution of this 
book are so extremely good that we are 
disappointed and pained to be obliged 
to add that this pretty shell contains a 
worthless nut. The doctrine of the es- 
say is an incoherent kind of pantheism, 
together with a confused sort of semi- 
rationalism. The style is dull, and the 
manner of treating the topics introduced 
extremely commonplace. The only re- 
deeming feature which an infidel book 
can have is its smartness and charm of 
style. But a dull book of infidelity is 
simply unbearable, and this one is al- 
most as dullas the Essays and Reviews. 


AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN PARIS. With 
fifty-eight Illustrations of historical 
Monuments and Familiar Scenes. 
New York : Hurd & Houghton. 1869. 


This book is, on the whole, written in 
a pleasant and interesting manner; still, 
it is not fit to be put in the hands of 
Catholic children. It deals not alone 
with the Paris of to-day, but with the 
Paris of the past, and so includes not 
only sight-seeing but history ; and we 
cannot let our children get their first 
ideas of history from Protestant sources. 
It gives the old story of the so-called 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, with all 
its misrepresentations and errors; and 
although the life of St. Genevieve is 
beautifully told, still it adds “that un- 
true and impossible stories have been 
told of her, and foolish honors paid to 
her, which should not be paid to any 
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human being.” Though we cannot be- 
gin too soon to teach our children truth, 
it is not necessary or well to plunge 
their young minds into all the misre- 
presentations, discussions, and conten- 
tions of the past. , 


WILEY’s ELOCUTION AND ORATORY ; 
GIVING A THOROUGH TREATISE ON 
THE ART OF READING AND SPEAK- 
ING. Containing numerous and 
choice Selections, etc. By Charles 
A. Wiley, Teacher of Elocution. 
New York: Clark & Maynard, 5 
Barclay street. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 


This seems a practical text-book of 
elocution, and contains useful hints on 
vocal culture. A few typographical 
errors slightly mar the appearance of 
the book, and a lack of perfect taste in 
the choice of pieces for declamation, 
especially in the “ Humorous Selec- 
tions,” detracts from but does not de- 
stroy its value. 


LETTERS OF PEREGRINE PICKLE. By 


George P. Upton. Chicago: Western 
News Company. 


We can safely compliment the author 
on many features of his pleasant book, 
but not on his selection of a wom de 
plume. And this little phrase reminds 
us that we are grateful to him for writ- 
ing it correctly when he uses it, and for 
rising superior to the ordinary news- 
paper French of zomme de plume, esprit 
du corps, etc. etc. At the same time 
we decidedly object to his saying, (p. 
104,) “ Every thing is so d/asé,” because 
in French the person, and not the thing, 
becomes d/asé. OF course, it was not 
Mr. Upton’s fault that the Chicago 
printer had no accented ¢in case. Eu- 
thused, he will permit us to remark, 
is a wretched vulgarism, and we have 
our doubts about a thing that “ would 
go a great ways.” 

Mr. Upton is right in praising Jeffer- 
son’s Rip van Winkle. It is a per- 
sonation as deserving of praise as the 
wretched dramatic version he renders is 
of blame. He is also right in saying, 
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“The St. Elmos who start off as 
scoundrels always remain so-—Miss 
Evans to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” The chapters on the “ Maiden 
Aunt” and the “Tenor” are good, and 
fashionable weddings, the fashionable 
minister, and petroleum and shoddy, are 
well handled. The book has generally 
a sound, wholesome tone, is straight- 
forward in its dealing with sham and 
humbug, and possesses withal a dash 
of the spirit of the Potiphar Papers and 
a flavor of the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Taéle that make one feel as if among 
old friends. 


SYBARIS AND OTHER Homes. By 
Edward E. Hale. 16mo, pp. 206. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


The purpose of this little book is to 
show how town and city life ought to 
be arranged, how far certain experi- 
ments in improved social arrangements 
have succeeded, and how the poor are 
compelled to live and die in the crowd- 
ed tenements of our great metropolises, 
such as Boston and other continental 
capitals. The solid chunks of wisdom 
which Mr. Hale has to impart on these 
subjects are conveyed in the pleasant 
disguise of short stories—in the telling 
of which he has very few rivals among 
Amcrican authors. The narrative of 
“ My Visit to Sybaris” is a peculiarly 
happy specimen of his aptitude for that 
vraisemblance which is so important a 
part of a good fiction. 


Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. A Novel, by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. New 
York: Appletons. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novels 
are most of them productions of consi- 
derable merit. Their great fault has 
been too much intensity of passion, a 
quality which has been subdued suffi- 
ciently in the present novel to satisfy 
our critical judgment, without detracting 
from the vividness and warmth of con- 
ception and style so highly appreciated 
by the novel-reader. Those who want 
an exciting story to read, which is full of 
originality, and which abounds both in 
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charming descriptions of natural scen- 
ery, and masterly delineations of cha- 
racter, while it is at the same time safe 
and sound enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious confessor, will probably be 
pleased with this one. Perhaps some of 
them will skip the elaborate discussion 
of Anglicanism and Catholicity; but 
whatever mere story-readers may think, 
we must say that they show, more than 
any thing else in the book, the great 
mental power and accurate knowledge 
of the accomplished authoress. 


THE WONDERS OF PoMPEII. By Marc 
Monnier. Translated from the origi- 
nal French, Illustrated. 

RAMESIS THE GREAT; 
3300 YEARS AGo. Translated from 
the French of F. de Lanoye. _IIlus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1870. 


OR, EGypt 


Two very interesting volumes, beau- 
tifully illustrated with wood-cuts of the 
most important places and things de- 
scribed in the text. 


THE FRONTIER SERIES. PLANTING 
THE WILDERNESS; OR, THE PIo- 
NEER Boys. A Story of Frontier Life. 
By James D. McCabe, Jr. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1870. 

THE.CABIN ON THE PRAIRIE. By 
Rev. C. H. Pearson, author of 
“Scenes in the West,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1870. 


Pleasant and useful books for boys, 
full of the excitement they like so well, 
and giving them at the same time a 
knowledge of the early settlements of 
the country that every American boy 
should have. 


THE SuNSET LAND; OR, THE GREAT 
, PactFic SLope. By Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 


An interesting account of the climate, 
soil, and natural productions of Califor- 
nia; of its mines and mining, and of 
the wonders and beauties of its natural 
scenery. 
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Etm IsLanp Stories. THE Boy 
FARMERS OF ELM ISLAND. B 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of Spar- 
tacus to the Gladiators,” “Good Old 
Times,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shep. 
ard. 1870, 


A delightful story for boys. 


The pamphlet in F. O’Flaherty’s case, 
which was severely censured in our last 
number, is, we are rejoiced to see, denounc. 
ed in a circular signed by every priest in 
good standing in the diocese of Rochester 
as a scandalous forgery. 
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